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Introduction 


With the triumph of the socialist revolution in Russia 
in 1917 the class struggle of capitalism against socialism 
immediately took on a markedly anti-Soviet tendency in the 
ideological sphere. . 

It was precisely the popular character of the Soviet sys- 
tem that the imperialists saw as the main threat to their 
‘own system of man’s exploitation of his fellow man and 
the oppression of the poor by the rich. 

However, the military, economic, and other forms of 
sanctions energetically applied by capitalism against the 
Soviet Union did not meet with success. The world’s first 
socialist country overcame all difficulties and obstacles, 
defeated all aggressors, and became a mighty, flourishing 
workers’ and peasants’ state with genuine power by the 
people, real democracy in its way of life, and a new histor- 
ical community on earth—the Soviet people. 

Today the ideas of Marxism-Leninism dominate the 
minds of a growing number of people across the world. 
Neither bullets, bombs, prisons, nor the most severe re- 
strictions on crossing national boundaries can hinder the 
triumphant forward march of socialist ideas. 

An entire community of socialist states has grown up 
in which power is held by Communist and workers’ par- 
ties. The Soviet Union is no longer a solitary beacon of 
socialism in a world of greed and oppression, but is part 
of an entire system of socialist states welded together by 
their common Marxist-Leninist ideology and united into 
an indivisible political, economic and military community 
of fraternal peoples. 

The leaders of the capitalist world soberly and realis- 
tically evaluated the unfavourable state of affairs that had 
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come into being for them. The socialist world had turned 
into an undefeatable power, and they recognised this. Once 
they admitted this, they then began to learn to pronounce— 
at first timidly and hesitantly, then more clearly and intel- 
ligibly—the word “co-existence”, a Leninist term that has 
determined the foreign policy of the Soviet Union for sixty 


years. 
Peaceful co-existence between states with different social 
systems.... Sixty years of mankind’s history in the twen- 


tieth century were needed for the capitalist world to under- 
stand and recognise the necessity for and reality of this 
Leninist formula. 

Once they recognised this, they then had to accept the 
clear-cut legal and political formulation of this proposition 
and to declare before the whole world that in the nuclear 
age there is no alternative to conducting mutual relations 
on the basis of peaceful co-existence, ' as stated in the May 
1972 joint Soviet-American communiqué, Basic Principles 
of Mutual Relations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America. 

Of course, it would be naive to think that the imperial- 
ists had, so to speak, ‘“‘matured” to the point of understand- 
ing the Marxist principles of inter-state relations. From the 
very beginning, they have led a fierce struggle against the 
socialist world, socialist ideas, and the Soviet way of life. 
This struggle continues today, even though they have been 
forced to cool their ardour under the influence of the grow- 
ing political, economic and military power of the socialist 
countries. As General Secretary of the American Commu- 
nist Party Gus Hall expressed it, “The aggressive war-like 
beast is now forced to seek its prey in circumstances where 
it is no longer the master of the forest.” 

The decisive factor in the mobilisation of world opinion 
for struggle against the aggressive policies of imperialism 
has been the consistent and highly principled policies of the 
socialist countries, above all of the Soviet Union. The dy- 
namic foreign policy of the Leninist Central Committee of 
the CPSU and of the Soviet Government which aims to 
realise the Peace Programme advanced by the 24th Con- 
gress of the CPSU, disclosed to the world the real pos- 
sibility of turning away from “cold war” relations to rela- 


1 New Times, No. 23, June 1972, p. 39. 
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tions based on peaceful co-existence between states with 
different social systems. 

The Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
which was held in Helsinki in the summer of 1975, was an 
important stage in the struggle of the world’s peace-loving 
forces to make détente an irreversible process. Thirty-three 
European countries, the United States and Canada signed a 
document of historical importance setting out the principles 
of inter-state relations on the basis of inviolability of fron- 
tiers, non-intervention in internal affairs and sovereign 
equality. A major step forward was made towards co- 
operation between states with different social systems in the 
interests of peace, security, and the well-being of all 
peoples. 

However, no matter how successful the process of dé- 
tente and normalisation of relations between the socialist 
world and the capitalist countries, in the ideological sphere 
these relations will always be determined by the develop- 
ment of class struggle between the two systems. 

As Leonid Brezhnev stressed, “The CPSU has always 
' held, and now holds, that the class struggle between the 
two systems—the capitalist and the socialist—in the eco- 
nomic and political, and also, of course, the ideological do- 
mains, will continue. That is to be expected since the 
world outlook and the class aims of socialism and capital- 
ism are opposite and irreconcilable.” ! 

The imperialist ideologues realised this important reality 
and, after the Second World War, developed a new ap- 
proach in their struggle against communism. This new ap- 
proach is determined by the fact that the bourgeoisie have 
turned the ideological struggle with communism into an 
independent front of major importance. 

Today, the anti-communists are devoting special attention 
to struggling against the culture of developed socialist so- 
ciety and against socialist realist literature. 

Speaking of the place of Soviet literature in mankind’s 
spiritual life, Mikhail Sholokhov defined it as ‘the leading 
literature in the world”. He stressed that “it is the leading 
literature not because it has attained hitherto unattainable 


1L, I. Brezhnev, “Report at a Gala Joint Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee, the USSR Supreme Soviet and the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet, in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses, December 214, 
4972”. In Our Course: Peace and Socialism, Moscow, 1975, p. 341. 
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heights of artistic perfection, but because all of us, each 
according to the measure of his talent, publicise commu- 
nism’s triumphant ideas—mankind’s greatest hope—by the 
profoundly expressive qualities of our art, by the inspired 
word. This is the secret of our success”. ! 

This is indeed the secret of Soviet literature’s success— 
its profound ideological content and communist sense of 
truth. 

The anti-communists’ struggle against Soviet literature 
has been directed, in essence, against just this—its com- 
munist ideological content and Party spirit, against ge- 
nuinely popular culture, whose role in the shaping of man’s 
political and moral convictions in the new society is con- 
tinuing to grow. 

The international recognition and authority of Soviet li- 
terature is growing and consolidating. The ideological and 
aesthetic wealth of the new society’s literature, a literature 
inspired by socialist and communist ideals, attract the at- 
tention of millions of readers throughout the world, and 
the bourgeois propaganda machine cannot ignore this fact. 

“There was a time,” said a veteran Soviet writer Kon- 
stantin Fedin in a speech at the Second Soviet Writers’ 
Congress in 1954, “when people asked, ‘Soviet literature— 
what’s that?’. Today there is no bookshop in the world in 
which the clerk isn’t asked daily, ‘What Soviet literature 
do you have?’.” 2 

The course of events has now moved Soviet literature 
and art into the very forefront of ideological struggle. 

The anti-communist “crusade” against socialist culture 
is headed by the so-called “Sovietologists” of the United 
States. As early as the 1930s a whole group of Sovietolo- 
gists in America came into being whose special job it was 
to interpret Soviet literature in a biased, slanderous man- 
ner, frequently changing tactics and deftly adapting them- 
selves to changes in the political climate. 

The economic and cultural successes of the first work- 
ers’ and peasants’ state in the world and the rapid pace of 
industrial development during the first five-year plans con- 


'M. Sholokhov, Collected Works in Eight Volumes, Vol. 8, 
Moscow, 1960, p. 319 (in Russian). 

2 Verbatim Report of the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, Moscow, 1956, p. 503 (in Russian). 
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vincingly demonstrated the invincible strength of socialist 
ideas and Marxist-Leninist teaching, and had a significant 
influence on the minds of the American artistic intelligent- 
sia. 

American bourgeois sociologist Frederick Barghoorn’s 
book The Soviet Cultural Offensive (1960), contains a good 
deal of proof of this latter point. Barghoorn admits, for in- 
stance, that “the Soviet atmosphere of apparent optimism, 
idealism, and dedication to the community interest made an 
enormously favorable impression upon early visitors such 
as William C. Bullitt, Lincoln Steffens ... and many others. 
Lincoln Steffens reported on his return from Russia, ‘I have 
been over into the future, and it works.’... By 1932... the 
more than one hundred foreign writers who had visited 
Russia had recognized that the USSR was ‘the only country 
where there is life, and where a new man is being born, 
who is hammering out a new future’”. ! 

American public opinion during these years took a signifi- 
cant turn towards the left, towards sharp, often uncom- 
promising criticism of the capitalist system. A large number 
of American writers and cultural figures attentively followed 
the achievements of the Soviet Union. 

American bookstores began to carry books on the life of 
the Soviet artistic intelligentsia written from a progressive 
point of view. For instance, the collection Voices of Octo- 
ber: Art and Literature in Soviet Russia was published in 
America in 1930. The authors of this book—J. Freeman, 
J. Kunitz, and L. Lozowick—were successful in gathering 
interesting, lively material on the formation and develop- 
ment of the new Soviet culture, and in giving the American 
reader a broad, essentially objective conception of Marxist- 
Leninist principles in this sphere. The book stressed, 
«the Soviet Republic has developed a rich and vigorous 


art... which is new in history because for the first time it 
is the expression of the organized working class in pow- 
er.... New poems, plays and novels ... reflect the new life 


ushered in by the Revolution”. ” 


1 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The 
Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign Policy, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960, pp. 37, 39. 

2 J, Freeman, J. Kunitz, L. Lozowick, Voices of October, New 
York, 1930, p. 58. 
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Several books were published in the United States at 
this time reflecting the growing propitious interest on the 
part of American intellectuals in the Soviet Union and its 
new, socialist culture. 

The high opinions held by Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sin- 
clair, and Michael Gold of the Soviet social system and 
their correspondence with Soviet writers is well known. 
Dreiser’s remark in 1934 on the occasion of the First Con- 
gress of Soviet Writers, when he predicted a great future 
for the new Russian literature on a new social basis, is 
particularly significant. 

The progressive American newspaper Daily Worker and 
the journal. New Masses played an important role in ac- 
quainting the American reader with the achievements of 
Soviet literature and culture. 

The American bourgeois propaganda centres could not ig- 
nore American intellectuals’ growing interest in socialist 
ideas and in the formation and development of a new cul- 
ture inspired by communist ideas in Soviet Russia. Im- 
perialist ideologues were forced quickly to undertake the 
working out of strategy and tactics in the struggle against 
progressive tendencies among American intellectuals. A 
primary task was to undermine the intellectuals’ belief in 
socialist ideas, to represent workers’ and peasants’ power 
as hostile to the creative strivings of the artistic intelligen- 
tsia, and to show literary and artistic figures as opponents 
of the October Revolution. 

To carry out this task professional cadres were needed, 
and quickly, for there was no time to train them. These 
“cadres” were found: bourgeois journalists and scholars in 
the service of the monopolies, White émigrés, and assorted 
renegades who willingly undertook to carry out this poli- 
tical task, literally flooding the American book market with 
their tendentious writings representing Soviet cultural life 
in a distorted and slanderous manner. 

From the very beginning of this organised crusade against 
Soviet culture the anti-communists were particularly eager 
to devalue Soviet literature. 

In 1934 Trotskyite Max Eastman’s malicious book preten- 
tiously entitled Artists in Uniform appeared, filled with slan- 
derous fabrications about Soviet literature. Eastman’s 
work can be more or less considered the beginning of 
systematic American “cultural Sovietology”, behind which 
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lies anti-communism and hatred for everything Soviet. ! 

In 1935, Eugene Lyons, an American journalist who had 
lived in Moscow for six years, published his Moscow Carou- 
sel in the United States. Lyons’ book presented Soviet cul- 
tural life in a distorted light. 

Finally, books about Soviet literature began to appear one 
after another, written by former subjects of tsarist Russia 
and White émigrés. Having languished in oblivion for many 
years, dispersed in many countries and making do by scrib- 
ing nostalgic verses about their former homeland or by com- 
piling Russian anthologies and writing prejudiced introduc- 
tions to them, these people suddenly felt the real possibility 
of “taking a step up” and acquiring a firm political, as well 
as financial basis for their existence abroad. It was pre- 
cisely these “specialists” from among the former subjects 
of the Russian Empire who seized the initiative from dilet- 
tante journalists and gave the struggle against Soviet 
culture and literature a “solid” basis in anti-communist 
ideology. 

They didn’t have to learn Russian in order to read pri- 
mary sources; instead they learned English. They had more 
than enough hatred for workers’ and peasants’ power, and 
hostility towards Soviet writers was also not lacking in 
COM sss0% 

Gleb Struve, Marc Slonim, Avrahm Yarmolinsky, and 
Vera Alexandrova, together with Ernest Simmons, George 
Reavey, and others accurately grasped the strategic pur- 
poses of the anti-communist ideologists and began to work 
energetically at devaluing Soviet literature and Soviet cul- 
tural policy in the eyes of the Western man-in-the-street. 

The most successful at carrying out this task was Gleb 
Struve, whose book Soviet Russian Literature, first pub- 
lished in 1935, serves as a model text in the anti-Soviet and 
anti-communist interpretation of Soviet literature to the 
present day. 

Gleb Struve was born in Petersburg in 1898 into the 
family of the then-liberal Professor Pyotr Struve, whose 
book Critical Remarks on the Subject of Russia’s Economic 
Development served as the subject of the young Lenin’s 
4894 work “The Economic Content of Narodism and the 
Criticism of It in Mr. Struve’s Book”’. 

1 Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, A Study of Literature and 
Bureaucratism, New York, 1934. 
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This “liberal” professor later held a ministerial post in 
Kerensky’s government, took a hostile stance to the Octo- 
ber Revolution, and served in Wrangel’s forces during the 
Civil War, fervently pleading for a return to “legitimate 
government”. His son, Gleb Struve, left Russia for Eng- 
land, where he graduated from Oxford University in 1921 
and began to write poetry, but his poetic endeavours drew 
little attention. Gleb Struve only found his true vocation in 
anti-communism. 

Having inherited his father’s hatred for socialism and 
the Bolsheviks, Gleb Struve took it on himself to interpret 
Soviet literature and Soviet cultural policy, giving lectures 
on Russian literature first in London University, then from 
the mid-1940s onwards in American universities. 

Gleb Struve first published his voluminous work, Soviet 
Russian Literature, in 1935. Later, in new editions he in- 
troduced certain changes in accordance with the times, first 
under the title Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50 (41951), 
then as Russian Literature Under Lenin and Stalin, 1917- 
1953 (1971). The changes Struve made in each subsequent 
edition had one consistent tendency: his conclusions became 
increasingly unqualifiedly anti-Soviet and anti-communist. 

It must be admitted that Struve’s 1935 book was not the 
first of its type published in the West, nor was it the only 
one. Long before Struve, a book entitled Contemporary 
Russian Literature, 1881-1925 (1926) was published in the 
United States; its author was Dmitry P. Svyatopolk-Mirs- 
ky, son of the Minister for Internal Affairs in the govern- 
ment of Nicholas II in 1905. 

Prince Mirsky’s book contained seven chapters, in the last 
three of which the author reflected on the political changes 
that had taken place in Russia and their influence on the 
fate of Russian literature, as well as discussing the work of 
the best known Soviet writers of that time (up to 1925). 

Having fled Russia together with the remnants of Deni- 
kin’s and Wrangel’s defeated whiteguards (in which he 
had attained the rank of colonel), it was only natural that 
Prince Mirsky was still at the mercy of his political con- 
victions at the time of the writing of this book. Therefore 
his judgements on the early development of Soviet litera- 
ture were hostile and highly prejudiced. 

Later Dmitry Mirsky largely overcame his antipathy to 
socialism, drew close to the English Communists, joined 
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the English Communist Party, and returned to Russia in 
1932 where he wrote extensively for the Soviet literary 
press as a critic and literary historian. 

However, it was the prejudiced appraisals and conclu- 
sions on early Soviet literature in this book by Mirsky, re- 
flecting his opinions at the time, that served Gleb Struve 
as the point of departure for his own conclusions. 

Struve admits: “When I first wrote my book on Soviet 
literature it was meant to be a sequel to D. S. Mirsky’s 
etary Russian Literature, where the story ends with 

Avrahm Yarmolinsky, who left tsarist Russia in 1913 and 
settled in the United States, Socialist Revolutionary Marc 
Slonim, who left the young Soviet state after graduating 
from Petersburg University in 1918, and Vera Alexandrova, 
who emigrated from Soviet Russia in 1922 with her Men- 
shevik husband S. Schwartz, along with other Sovietologists 
in the United States, worked hard at the anti-communist 
and anti-Soviet interpretation of socialist realist literature. 
Their books, articles, and lectures poisoned the minds of 
more than one generation of American students and con- 
tinue to poison them today, breeding hatred and hostility 
to socialism and its literary culture. 

It should be noted that the books by these Sovietologists 
and White émigrés were filled with concrete facts, names, 
events, writings, letters, declarations, and manifestos by 
various groups of one type or another that had existed in 
the Russian literary world in the early years after the 
October Revolution. This extensive citing of primary sources, 
numerous references to the Soviet periodical and non-period- 
ical press, and tendentious use of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism were intended to give the reader the impres- 
sion of the authors’ profound scholarship, conscientiousness, 
and objectivity in their conclusions. 

However, the superficial appearance of scholarship was in 
fact only a disguise for the political tendentiousness of the 
general conception of socialist culture worked out by the 
Sovietologists. 

Between 1934 and 1940 in America, immediately after 
the books by Max Eastman and Gleb Struve, approximately 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, Norman, 1954, 
p. IX. 
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two dozen books devoted to the “devaluing” of Soviet lite- 
rature were published. With some minor variations, they 
all repeated Struve’s basic political theses as developed in 
his book: the 1917 October Revolution in Russia was not, 
they held, of a popular character, but was just a sort of 
palace coup carried out by a small group of Bolshevik fa- 
natics; this revolution interrupted what was, in their opi- 
nion, the natural course of development of Russian culture, 
destroying and rejecting out of hand all of its valuable tra- 
ditions and throwing the Russian intelligentsia into an abyss 
of misery and suffering; those few Russian writers who had 
remained behind in Russia were irreconcilably opposed to 
Soviet government; this government was only engaged in 
constantly ‘forcing’ and “using” these writers; socialist 
realism, in their eyes, had been thought up by Party func- 
tionaries and served as a tool of administrative pressure on 
literary and artistic figures; the creation of a single Soviet 
Writers’ Union was imposed through force by the author- 
ities that stripped Soviet writers of their last traces of free- 
dom. . ss 

The arguments used for these assertions depended on the 
authors’ inventiveness. 

For instance, Vera Alexandrova supported her declara- 
tions about the opposition of Soviet literature to Soviet 
government by nothing other than her own ability to “read 
between the lines’! She even writes about this openly: 
‘We, the contemporaries of the revolution, are still in pos- 
session of the ‘key’ which helps us to discover the true 
meaning and intent of a given work and to understand 
what is written between the lines.” ! 

Using this type of “key” one can prove absolutely any- 
thing one wishes. 

The productiveness of this anti-communist Sovietology 
depended directly on the American political climate—it 
grew with the increase in the anti-democratic, reactionary 
tendencies in the country’s public life, which were expressed 
primarily in the kindling of anti-communist and anti- 
Soviet sentiments. The writings of the anti-communist So- 
vietologists were influential to no small degree in creating 
a negative attitude towards socialist culture and Soviet cul- 
tural policy. 

' Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature. 1917-1962. 
From Gorky to Yevtushenko, New York, 1963, p. XIII. 
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However, it proved impossible to totally extinguish the 
interest of the American public in the Soviet way of life, 
the Soviet people, and their culture. The truth about social- 
ism found its way to the hearts of the American people 
through all the mass of lies and slander. Life’s truth over- 
came the propagandist zeal of the bourgeois ideologues. 

Anti-communists said that Soviet socialist society was 
weak—yet during the Second World War it was the Soviet 
people who defeated fascism; anti-communists said that So- 
viet science was hopelessly backward—yet it was a Soviet 
satellite that first flew into orbit, it was the Soviet people 
who opened the space age in mankind’s history; anti-com- 
munists said that socialism was incapable of creating art of 
high quality—yet when Soviet performing and theatrical 
troupes, musicians, singers, and dancers went to America, 
American audiences were stunned by the high level of So- 
viet art. 

“The remarkable change in Russia’s international posi- 
tion since the Second World War has brought forth an un- 
precedented demand for information about all aspects of 
the land of the Soviets,” observes the Sovietologist Edward 
J. Brown in his book, Russian Literature Since the Revolu- 
tion. ‘“‘...Today there is a widespread and mounting demand 
for authoritative, dependable, and clearly presented infor- 
mation on ... the USSR.” ! 

However, we would search in vain if we sought ‘“‘authori- 
tative” and ‘clearly presented information” about the So- 
viet state and its culture in articles and books by anti-com- 
munist Sovietologists. 

Instead of objectively discussing specific works by So- 
viet writers, the Sovietologists present American readers 
with a highly biased interpretation of these works in an 
anti-Soviet spirit; instead of a strictly scholarly, solidly 
based analysis of literature in the Soviet Union, Sovietolo- 
gists prefer to distort the facts to fit previously formulat- 
ed negative conclusion about Soviet cultural policy; in- 
stead of true research into Soviet literature, the Sovietolo- 
gists conduct a systematic and prejudiced inquest into it, 
they do not study, but rather write exposés of Soviet litera- 
ture and Soviet writers, finding them guilty of fidelity to 


1 Edward J. Brown, Russian Literature Since the Revolution, 
New York, 41963, p. 5. 
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coinmunist ideas and to the Soviet people who are engaged in 
building a new society. 

It should be noted that the writings of many American 
Sovietologists have received a worthy and timely rebuke in 
Soviet literary criticism. In the articles and books of Anisi- 
mov, Elistratova, Samarin, Suchkov, Dymschitz, Zasursky, 
Mendelson, Motyleva, Metchenko, Anastasyev, Byalik, Etov, 
Borshchukov, Barabash, Dementyev, Pertsov, Timofeyev, 
Shcherbina, Ozerov, Makarov, Ovcharenko, and many other 
literary critics, misinformation and the misrepresentation 
of Soviet literature in the writings of certain American (and 
not only American) Sovietologists is persuasively and so- 
lidly exposed; moreover, these Soviet writers and critics 
expose the Sovietologists’ mistaken conceptions of the de- 
velopment of Soviet literature, revealing the real political 
goals behind their writing, and disclosing the reactionary 
meaning of many anti-communist theories of “convergence”, 
“de-politicisation”, and the ‘‘de-ideologising” of art, as well 
as “bridge-building” and other theories of the same type in- 
tended to dilute the basis of socialist ideology and infiltrate 
the Soviet artistic intelligentsia with revisionist and nihil- 
ist sentiments and views. 

The uncompromising public protests of Soviet writers 
against attempts by anti-communists to interpret the work 
and public life of certain Soviet writers in a biased light 
have also been extremely important. In this connection we 
might recall the sharp protests published in the Literatur- 
naya gazeta by Tvardovsky, Katayev, Tendryakov, Sere- 
bryakova, Okudzhava, the Strugatsky brothers, and other 
writers. 

Public protests by Soviet literary critics and writers help- 
ed the public better understand the counter-revolutionary 
nature of the anti-communist Sovietologists’ activity, as 
well as their instigating and false tactics. 

However, a profound critical analysis of the very history 
of American anti-communist Sovietology and a merciless, 
systematic exposé of its strategy and methods in the sphere 
of Soviet literature from the Revolution to the present day 
are urgent tasks that remain to be done. 

Discussing the furious attack of the Menshevik press on 
the Bolsheviks and socialist ideas, Lenin wrote in a letter to 
A. Lunacharsky in August 1905: “...We need a lively, 
sharp, subtle and detailed characterisation (literary-critical) 
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of these Black Hundreds.... A number of such articles and 
pamphlets should be collected, the gross lie should be shown 
up, nailed down, so that it would be impossible to wriggle 
out of it, and branded as definitely ‘Black-Hundred litera- 
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ture’. 


Lenin’s advice is applicable to the present day, too. In 
fact, given the intensity of the struggle by our Party and 
all the world’s peace-loving forces to make détente an irre- 
versible process, the task of exposing the ‘‘Black-Hundred”’ 
writings of the anti-communists is extremely timely. 

“They were oracles, soothsayers, prophets, scholars,” said 
an article dealing with the position of American Sovietology 
in a climate of détente, in the European edition of the Amer- 
ican newspaper The Herald Tribune. Significantly this 
article was headed, “ ‘Old-Fashioned’ Kremlinologists Be- 
come an Endangered Species’, and it went on to say: “They 
knew the best of times and now have fallen on the worst of 
times, Their utility questioned, their expertise suspect, 
Kremlinologists have become an endangered species.... 

‘Professor George Kennan of the Institute for Advanced 
Study attributed the low state of Kremlinology to the pass- 
ing of the cold war....” ? 

In the final analysis, truth will always triumph in man- 
kind’s historical progress. Soviet literature’s strength lies 
in the fact that it offers the world the truth about Soviet 
man, the Soviet way of life, and communism. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 34, p. 328. 
2 International Herald Tribune, September 30, 1974, p. 6. 
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Locating 
the 
Source 


1. “Renaissance” or “Unbridled, 
Irresponsible Thought”? 


The Volga flows into the Caspian Sea. This is a fact that 
everyone knows. But how many people could answer the 
question: where does this great Russian river begin? 

However, today there is no need to puzzle over this ques- 
tion. One only has to open a geography textbook or similar 
reference work to find an exact, exhaustive answer. Science 
operates by means of precise, objective, verified facts. In 
this case, the facts are natural, geographical ones. 

It is another matter, though, to determine the origin of 
phenomena in the realm of ideological, social or, especially, 
artistic thought. Dozens of schools or groups, hundreds of 
names, thousands of works—just try to pinpoint where they 
all began, find the source of a given movement or event in 
literary or artistic life. What were the ideas that inspired 
artists whose work became the basis for a whole trend? The 
appraisal of literary schools and movements often depends 
on the precise answer to this question. 

Though, if one adopts an objective, strictly scientific ap- 
proach to locating the origins of a given literary movement 
or phenomenon it is not such a difficult task. The important 
factor here is to be unbiased in one’s approach and to avoid 
prejudice, not to make everything fit a predetermined plan: 
to proceed from facts to conclusions, not vice versa. It is 
vital to maintain a clear historical perspective on events, to 
be able to perceive behind the multitude of different ten- 
dencies that one tendency that was called forth by new 
strivings of the most progressive social forces, those forces 
who embody the future and determine it by their deeds. 

Sovietologists have a marked tendency to make expansive 
declarations about their supposedly objective approach to 
Soviet literature. 


However, the Sovietologists’ work does not correspond in 
the least to their promises. The anti-historicism of their 
approach to literature of a new type, inspired by socialist 
ideals and closely bound up with the working people’s li- 
beration movement, is most evident in the fact that they 
consider the history of this literature to begin only with 
October 1917. 

Given this approach, socialist realist literature is seen 
as a phenomenon lacking any deep historical roots, totally 
unrelated to the previous cultural history of the Soviet peo- 
ple, or to the history of the proletariat’s liberation move- 
ment. 

What, then, was Russian literature before October 1917? 
The Sovietologists willingly explain: “Between 1900 and 
1910 Russian literature was divided into two distinct and 
mutually watertight parts—Gorky-Andreev school on the 
one side, and the Symbolists with their following on the 
other.... Today the first decade of this century appears 
to us as the Age of Symbolism. Today it is almost an axiom 
that of the two movements Symbolism was far the more 
significant.... By 1910 the work of the Gorky-Andreev 
school was done. Since then it has ceased to be a living 
movement and a literary influence.” ! 

Symbolism was “part of the general cultural upheaval 
which changed the face of Russian civilization...”’.? This 
was the opinion of Dmitry Mirsky. 

Gleb Struve essentially repeats Mirsky’s opinion, writing 
that the period between 1900 and 1912 in Russian litera- 
ture can be rightly described as the period of symbolism, 
which, according to Struve, renovated the very spirit of li- 
terature and raised the standards of literary technique. 
Struve goes on to assert that symbolism opened new vistas 
before literature, freeing it from the deadening influence of 
social and political tendentiousness, and pervaded nearly 
everything that was most talented and alive in modern 
Russian literature. 

Consequently, everything that remained beyond the 
bounds of symbolism was untalented and dead. Yet the 
great heritage of Russian realist literature remained beyond 
the bounds of symbolism.... 


' Dmitry Mirsky, Contemporary Russian Literature, 1881-1925, 
London, 1926, pp. 105-06. 
2 [bid., p. 181. 
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Do any of the Sovietologists hold different views on the 
pre-revolutionary period of Russian literature? On_ this 
score, they are all in agreement: Marc Slonim, Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, Vera Alexandrova, Thomas Whitney, and Re- 
nato Poggioli, all say the same—symbolism, symbolism, 
symbolism. ... 

This chorus singing in unison could be topped off by 
Olga Carlisle’s ecstatic declaration that “a poetic renais- 
sance took place in the years immediately preceding and 
following the Revolution in 1917. These years may be com- 
pared to Pushkin’s age...”.! 

We know from history that the period between 1900 and 
October 1917 was not a simple, straightforward time. After 
the defeat of the first Russian revolution in 1905 a signifi- 
cant portion of the artistic intelligentsia became confused 
and pessimistic. Various decadent literary groups fleeing 
from real problems into mysticism, eroticism, and the world 
of so-called “pure” art noisily asserted themselves. 

Gorky described this period in detail in his speech at the 
First All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934. He 
said at the time: ‘The period between 1907 and 1917 was 
one of unbridled sway of irresponsible thought, a period of 
complete ‘creative freedom’ for Russian writers. This free- 
dom found expression in propaganda of all the Western 
bourgeoisie’s conservative ideas, which were put into circu- 
lation at the close of the eighteenth century (following the 
French Revolution) and flared up regularly after 1848 and 
1871.... On the whole, the years between 1907 and 1917 
fully deserved the appelation of the most shameful decade 
in the history of Russian intelligentsia.” ? 

Gorky was not alone in his evaluation of this period. 
If we refer to the Memoirs of the major Russian writer 
Sergei Sergeyev-Tsensky, we find the author’s opinion 
that: “Of course, the reading public had various _hori- 
zons.... However, it was obvious to writers capable of 
reflecting on their trade and on the great traditions of 
Russian literature that socially-committed writers in this 
period—the eight or nine years from 1906 to 1914, when 
the world war began—had departed from the path followed 


1 Olga Carlisle, Poets on Street Corners, New York, 1970, p. 23. 

2 Maxim Gorky, “Soviet Literature. Address Delivered to the 
First All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, August 17, 1934”. In 
On Literature, Moscow, 1973, pp. 248, 249. 
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by Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, and Goncharov, the 
path of Garshin, Chekhov, Korolenko, and Gorky; the 
writers of this period between wars (as well as between 
revolutions) did not guide their readers, but were rather 
captives of their readers, playing up to their tastes and 
trying to respond to their demands.” ! 

But it was during these years in Russia that Gorky’s 
Mother was also published, a novel by which the progres- 
sive Russian intelligentsia affirmed its adherence to the 
ideals of the social liberation movement of the working 
class. Gorky’s Mother announced the birth of a new type 
of literature, which Gleb Struve and his Sovietologist col- 
leagues are forced to speak of in their writings today, a 
literature which they cannot ignore, against which they 
have been struggling for many years. 

An objective scholar would call the first seventeen years 
of twentieth-century Russian literature a period that gave 
birth to a literature linked to socialist ideals and to the 
people’s struggle for their liberation from the yoke of cap- 
ital, a literature which continued to gain strength and later 
came to be called socialist realist. It was Gorky’s work that 
reflected this qualitatively new stage in the artistic depic- 
tion of reality and in mankind’s artistic thinking for, as 
noted Soviet literary scholar Boris Suchkov has stressed, 
in the writings of Maxim Gorky the universal, all-encom- 
passing criticism of moribund capitalism is organically 
fused with passionate affirmation of the new social order 
that came to replace the old, dying social structure. ? 

The beginning of the socialist era in social relations is 
thus inseparable from the literature of the great proletar- 
ian writer, Maxim Gorky. 

Naturally, no one is about to erase a literary current like 
symbolism from the history of Russian literature. But the 
Sovietologists labour in vain to assign symbolism ‘‘deci- 
sive” significance for the fate of literature. The work of 
a number of well-known Russian poets who at a given pe- 
riod of their lives paid tribute to symbolism to a greater or 
lesser degree, enabled poetic form to be perfected and raised 
the language of Russian poetry to a higher level. But in 
the final analysis it was not linguistic searchings, however 


1 Oktyabr, No. 9, 1965, p. 216. 
2 Boris Suchkov, A History of Realism, Moscow, 1975, p. 192. 
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refined they may have been, nor was it formal creation as 
such, however subtle it may have been, that defined the 
main tendency in the development of Russian literature. 
The decisive role here was played by the content of litera- 
ture, the depth of its historical approach, and the new qual- 
ity of the moral criteria it applied in evaluating the real 
processes and conflicts of the era. 

Incidentally, the Sovietologists are not original in their 
evaluation of this period; to put it mildly, they only repeat 
Nikolai Berdyaev, who asserted in his time that Russia’s 
pre-revolutionary decadence was a twentieth-century Rus- 
sian spiritual renaissance. 

It is noteworthy that, while terming early twentieth- 
century symbolism ‘a Russian spiritual renaissance”, So- 
vietologists nevertheless firmly emphasise its foreign ori- 
gins. 

‘“..In its initial stages Symbolism was distinctly West- 
ern...” (D. Mirsky). ! 

‘...The decadents and the symbolists were deliberate and 
conscious artists, who learned their craft at the school of 
the West” (Renato Poggioli). ? 

“Symbolism in Russia was of Western origin...” 
(B. Guerney). ° 

Russian symbolism was not a simple phenomenon. It 
included adherents of Western decadence (Dmitry Me- 
rezhkovsky, Zinaida Gippius), but it also included people 
who were militant in their opposition to the West (Vladi- 
mir Solovyev). At the beginning certain major Russian 
poets like Alexander Blok and Valery Bryusov joined the 
symbolists, but they later broke with them. The Sovieto- 
logists do not take into account Russian symbolism’s com- 
plex structure and the entirely different creative paths of 
its representatives. Instead, they declare the adherents 
of Western decadence to be the highest expression of the 
Russian creative spirit and of its “spiritual Renaissance”’. 

It was enough to break the link between Russian cul- 


1 Dmitry Mirsky, Contemporary Russian Literature. 1881-1925, 
. 183. 
. 2 Renato Poggioli, The Phoenix and the Spider. A Book of Essays 
about Some Russian Writers and Their View of the Self, Cambridge, 
4957, p. 180. 
3B. Guerney, An Anthology of Russian Literature in the Soviet 
Period from Gorki to Pasternak, New York, 1960, p. XIII. 
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ture, the life of the people, and the national soil, and the 
basis has been created for an opposition to be set up be- 
tween the entire Russian artistic intelligentsia and the Rus- 
sian working people’s strivings for liberation, for the op- 
position of the Russian intelligentsia to the socialist revolu- 
tion in general as well as to the Leninist Communist Party 
and the Soviet state in particular. Then, of course, the Oc- 
tober 1917 Revolution, which supposedly “interrupted” the 
decadent part of the Russian intelligentsia’s “lessons” from 
the West, appears in the Sovietologists’ writings as an ex- 
ceptionally “cruel”, “destructive” event that supposedly af- 
fected the development of Russian culture as a whole. 


2. Palace Coup or People’s Revolution? 
Intervention or “Foreign Contingents”? 


Sixty years have not cooled passions around this great 
event, the October Socialist Revolution, the first time in 
mankind’s history that the oppression of man by man and 
the power of capital had been ended. 

The noted American writer and Communist, John Reed, 
remarked in 1919: “No matter what one thinks of Bolshe- 
vism, it is undeniable that the Russian Revolution is one 
of the great events of human history, and the rise of the 
Bolsheviks is a phenomenon of world-wide importance.” ! 

Fifty years were needed before this truth was recognised 
by the high priests of American Sovietology. The well- 
known political figure and historian, former American Am- 
bassador in Moscow George F. Kennan nearly repeated 
John Reed word for word in October 1967 when he said: 
‘...One is obliged to concede to the Russian Revolution 
the status of the greatest political event of the present cen- 
tury. It deserves this description by virtue of the profound 
exemplary effect it had across great portions of the globe, 
of the alteration it produced in Russia’s relations with the 
great powers of the West, and of the changes it brought to 
the life of one of the world’s great peoples.” ? 

Another Sovietologist ‘expert’ Adam B. Ulam, admitted 


! John Reed, Ten Days That Shook the World, Moscow, 1967. 
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in July 1967: “The Revolution was not a rape performed by 
a small minority upon a huge nation, and eventually upon 
the whole of European civilisation. It happened because 
the old was decayed and incapable of regeneration. What- 
ever the price, the Revolution lit a beacon of hope for the 
oppressed masses everywhere....” ! 

“...A beacon of hope for the oppressed masses every- 
where’—this is how the enemies of the Revolution have 
begun to speak! But not out of love for the Revolution: 
rather it is the Soviet state’s successes, the growth in its 
authority throughout the world, and the magnetism of the 
example set by the builders of socialism that have forced the 
anti-communists to admit, with much grinding of teeth, 
for all to hear the significance of the October Socialist Rev- 
olution in Russia ‘for the oppressed masses everywhere”’. 

But before this, what lies about the 1917 Russian Revo- 
lution were to be found in the writings of the many enem- 
ies of this Revolution in the West. They claimed that there 
was no revolution at all, but something else totally incom- 
prehensible, and that the Russian people’s uprising had 
been directed by émigrés, far removed from the Russian 
people and with little knowledge of them. This was claim- 
ed, for instance, by Bruce Lockhart. 

Gleb Struve, James Billington, Marc Slonim, Vera Ale- 
xandrova, and other Sovietologists term the October Revolu- 
tion ‘‘a coup d’état” and ‘‘a conspiracy”. 

Statements about the ‘Bolshevik coup” and “Bolshevik 
conspiracy” were current in bourgeois propaganda imme- 
diately after the declaration of Soviet government in Rus- 
sia. The international bourgeoisie were frightened by the 
example of a triumphant socialist revolution carried out by 
the will, passion, fantasy, and organisation of tens of mil- 
lions of workers and peasants under the leadership of the 
Bolshevik Party, and therefore energetically attempted 
(and continue to attempt to this day) to reduce it to the 
usual “palace coup”, in which the popular masses played 
no part. 

What is the outcome, then, of such an approach—that 
the Russian Revolution was not a people’s revolution, but 
just a palace coup? There is no lack of palace coups, even 
today, for instance, in Latin America. No real revolution 


1 Survey, No. 64, July 1967, p. 11. 
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is involved here, and no new epochs are opened in man- 
kind’s history. 

Sovietologists represent the victory of Lenin’s party in 
October 1917 as an accident or, as James Billington calls 
it, “an irony of fate’’. 

In 1920 Lenin ridiculed efforts by bourgeois propaganda 
to represent the October Revolution as ‘‘a freak”’. 

It was no accident that the October Revolution was vic- 
torious. Long, painstaking, self-sacrificing work by the Bol- 
sheviks at spreading scientific socialist ideas among the 
masses of the Russian proletariat, the organisation of 
the proletariat as the progressive class in society, the fusion 
of the proletariat avant-garde into the Bolshevik Party, 
a party which united scientific socialism with the Russian 
workers’ movement in practice—these factors determined 
the inevitability and legitimacy of the Revolution’s vic- 
tory. 

In his article ‘Marxism and Insurrection” written in mid- 
September 1917, Lenin pointed out three main conditions 
necessary for a successful proletariat uprising: 

“To be successful, insurrection must rely not upon con- 
spiracy and not upon a party, but upon the advanced class. 
That is the first point. Insurrection must rely upon a revo- 
lutionary upsurge of the people. That is the second point. 
Insurrection must rely upon that turning-point in the his- 
tory of the growing revolution when the activity of the 
advanced ranks of the people is at its height, and when 
the vacillations in the ranks of the enemy and in the ranks 
of the weak, half-hearted and irresolute friends of the revo- 
lution are strongest. That is the third point. And these three 
conditions for raising the question of insurrection distin- 
guish Marxism from Blanquism.” ! 

It is clear that it was not “an accident” or ‘“‘an irony of 
fate”, but a precise calculation of all the circumstances and 
the scientific direction of the revolutionary process in the 
proletarian masses that guaranteed the Bolshevik victory. 

Lenin spoke of “the majority of the population” engaged 
in “independent creative work as makers of history”? as 
the decisive factor in the victory of the socialist revolution, 
but Sovietologists prefer to speak of ‘‘a conspiracy” carried 
out by “the smallest ... opposition force” which, according 


1 'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 22-23. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 244. 
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to James Billington, played no role in overthrowing tsar- 
ism. 

This type of interpretation’ of the October 1917 events in 
Russia makes it possible, of course, for bourgeois propa- 
gandists to represent the Bolsheviks as an isolated group 
of conspirators, directed in their activities by interests that 
were incomprehensible and alien to both the broad masses 
of workers and to the Russian intelligentsia. 

Moreover, certain Sovietologists consistently advocate in 
their writings the false theory that, although the October 
1917 Revolution is called “socialist”, it in essence changed 
nothing in the lives of the Russian people. 

Cleverly manipulating words, Billington says that Lenin, 
if you please, skilfully made use of the old belief, endless- 
ly repeated in prayers, in “a golden age that lies ahead”, 
and made timely use of the slogan that the transition to 
classless communism was imminent, and that all human 
problems were about to be solved in the manner that friend- 
ly crowds arbitrate occasional squabbles on the street.... 
“In times of chaos and disruption,” the Sovietologist in- 
forms us, “the most utopian visions may provide the most 
practical banner for rallying popular support.” ! 

The whiteguards and interventionists complained bitterly 
during the Civil War about the effectiveness of Bolshevik 
propaganda. The Bolsheviks acknowledged this fact and 
willingly affirmed that the enemy had grounds for com- 
plaint. Speaking to the delegates at a non-Party conference 
of workers and Red Army soldiers in Moscow’s Presnya 
district on January 24, 1920, Lenin said: “The whiteguards 
keep saying in their sheets that the Bolsheviks are doing 
fine propaganda and are sparing no money for the purpose. 
But the people have heard all sorts of propaganda—they 
have heard the propaganda of the whiteguards and the 
propaganda of the Constituent Assembly supporters. It is 
absurd to think that they have followed the Bolsheviks 
because their propaganda was the more skilful. No, the 
point is that their propaganda was truthful.” ” 

It was not “utopian visions” that rallied the Russian 
working people around the Bolsheviks, but a clear, concrete 
plan for the transformation of society on just principles; 


1 James H. Billington, The Icon and the Axe, New York, 1967, 
p. 529. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 304. 
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scientific socialism, not prayer, was the flag around which 
the working masses joined in their struggle against capital- 
ists and landowners; not lavish promises, but the hard, 
bitter truth about the people’s life and ways of reconstruc- 
ting this life won the people’s trust for Lenin’s party. 

The Sovietologists were not lacking in fantasy in writing 
about the Revolution and its events. For instance, in James 
Markham’s book General Kornilov’s revolt is presented as 
a peaceful demonstration of workers and _ soldiers. The 
author describes it thus: “...Kornilov led the demonstra- 
tions of workers and soldiers against the provisional govern- 
Ment...” 

It is historically well established that General Kornilov’s 
revolt was ‘“‘a generals’ conspiracy” aimed at restoring the 
monarchy, a blatant attempt by the bourgeoisie to halt the 
revolution in Russia. Kornilov’s revolt was essentially a 
declaration of civil war against the people participating in 
the uprising. 

James Markham does not like to do things by halves. His 
ignorance truly has no bounds. For instance, he claims in 
all seriousness that “...revolutionary detachments under 
Trotsky seized power for the Bolsheviks in the October 
revolution”. ? 

Moreover, according to Markham, it appears that Lenin 
was not in Petrograd at all on the day of the October armed 
uprising. The Sovietologist writes that after Kornilov’s 
“demonstration” Lenin supposedly ‘fled the country again 
in-duly’’. 

It is not difficult to prove Markham wrong. Firstly, in 
July 1917, after the Provisional Government issued the 
order for Lenin’s arrest, the Bolshevik Party successfully 
hid their leader in the underground—first in the flat of a 
worker, S. Ya. Alliluev, then at Razliv station with the 
worker, N. A. Emelyanov. It was only with the onset of 
the autumn chill that Lenin briefly went to Finland. But 
by October 7 he was back in Petrograd and was directing 
preparations for an armed uprising from the underground. 

Secondly, Lenin arrived during the night of October 25, 
1917 in Smolny, from where he personally directed the 
victorious uprising of the people of Petrograd. Thus, the 


! James W. Markham, Voices of the Red Giants, Iowa, 1967, p. 60. 
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inythical “detachments under Trotsky” are entirely a 
figment of Markham’s imagination. 

However, not only James Markham likes to spin tales. 
Other Sovietologists have also shown themselves to be 
masters of slander and distortion. Let us take a look at the 
above-mentioned book by James Billington, The Icon and 
the Axe, in which the author had the intention of creating 
“a lifelike portrait of a nation” and tracing the develop- 
ment of its culture over the past 600 years. The author likes 
to parade his erudition. The bibliography in his book alone 
occupies 28 pages, and includes the most amazing items: 
a 1703 Russian edition of Signs of the Coming of the Anti- 
christ and the End of the World, 1949 edition of A. Timi- 
ryazev's book Studies in the History of Physics in Russia, 
News of Tambov Diocese for 1873, E. Bartenev’s Techno- 
logy of the Liquor and Vodka Industry (Moscow, 1955), 
I. Kozlovsky’s The First Post and First Policemen in Mus- 
covy (Warsaw, 1913), the journal Na postu (On Guard) 
for 1924, and of course, all the works of the Sovietologists, 
from Gleb Struve to J. A. Richards and Vladimir Markov. 

Billington’s publishers promised ‘“‘surprises” in their 
advertising for this book, which would “oblige us (i.e. 
Americans.—A. B.) to revise our traditional image of Rus- 
sia”. The book is indeed full of “surprises”. For example, 
Billington states that at Lenin’s return to Petrograd in 
April 1917, he promised in his speech at the Finland Sta- 
tion “the beginning of a new era to all who would follow 
him ‘with icons against cannon’”’.! Billington even gives a 
precise reference: V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 5th Edition, 
Vol. 31, p. 304. 

Lenin urging the people to go “with icons against can- 
non”? This is indeed something new! 

If we turn to the reference given, we will indeed find an 
article entitled ‘Icons Versus Cannons, Phrases Versus Cap- 
ital”, first published in Pravda for May 4 (April 21), 
1917. In this article Lenin scoffs at the Menshevik newspa- 
per Novaya zhizn and the S. R. organ Dyelo naroda, which 
were trying to appeal to the conscience of the Kerensky 
government for its decision to continue the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. “A silly comedy”, Lenin termed the 
Menshevik and S. R. demand for Milyukov’s dismissal from 


1 James Billington, The Icon and the Axe, p. 528. 
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his post in the Kerensky government. As Lenin put it, “no 
change of personalities can change anything so long as the 
classes in power are unchanged’. He branded the cowardly 
position of the Mensheviks and S. R.’s in the brief phrase 
“Icons versus cannons, phrases versus capital’. ! 

It is obvious, then, that James Billington, too, does not 
hesitate to twist facts, even to assign Menshevik ideas to 
Lenin. 

However, let us return to the Revolution. What happened 
after the establishment of Soviet power in Russia? On 
what political and cultural phenomena do the American 
Sovietologists focus attention? Which side has their sym- 
pathy? 

This last question may seem tactless, of course, for they 
constantly assert their objectivity, claiming that they do 
not allow personal sympathies or antipathies to influence 
the truth. 

Yet certain of them write about the universal hostility 
that supposedly surrounded the Bolsheviks in their new 
position of power in Russia, and that “the first few years 
were ones of intense struggle literally to survive, then to 
centralize power and consolidate gains. Soviet armies still 
in the field put down rebellions and peasant uprisings, and 
battled foreign contingents”. * 

This statement by James Markham is very skilfully con- 
structed. We cannot argue against the fact that the Soviet 
government in its early years really did have many dif- 
ficulties and the Bolsheviks had to work very hard to retain 
power. But where did this hostility to the Soviet govern- 
ment, which the Sovietologists speak of, come from? Mar- 
kham prefers not to touch this question. On the contrary, 
he tries to confuse the question further, assigning the So- 
viet armies a punitive mission, repressing rebellions and 
peasant uprisings while still “in the field”. 

No, the Red Army in the field defeated the White armies 
of Denikin, Yudenich, Kolchak, Wrangel, and other 
henchmen of the capitalists and landowners, who were 
trying by force of arms to halt the forward movement of 
history and bloodily put down the workers and peasants 
who, under the leadership of Lenin’s party, had overthrown 


!V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 196-97. 
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the exploiting classes and taken power into their own 
hands. The Soviet armies acted in defense of the peasant, 
the army was his support and hope. As Voices of October 
correctly observes, in the years immediately after the Re- 
volution ‘before long the peasant discovered that the White 
generals, officers, and Yunker troops were far from being 
his friends. Wherever they came there was revelry, de- 
bauchery and savage retribution.... All over Russia, in- 
dividual villages, districts, entire regions formed partisan 
(guerilla) troops ... and conducted campaigns of primitive 
lighting against the enemy.” ! 

It is relevant here to recall the eye-witness report on 
this point by General Graves, who commanded the troops 
of the American expeditionary force in the Far East at the 
time. In his book, America’s Siberian Adventure 1918-1920 
General Graves writes: ‘Admiral Kolchak surrounded him- 
self with former Czarist officials and because these peasants 
would not take up arms and offer their lives to put these 
people back in power, they were kicked, beaten with knouts 
and murdered in cold blood by the thousands and then the 
world called them ‘Bolsheviks’. In Siberia, the word Bol- 
shevik meant a human being who did not, by act and word, 
give encouragement to the restoration to power of represen- 
tatives of Autocracy in Russia.” ! 

And finally, what about those “foreign contingents” that 
James Markham mentioned incidentally, forces against 
which the Soviet armies had to fight? Where did these 
“contingents”, which suddenly appeared in Russia, come 
from? At whose bidding did they appear? For what pur- 
pose? Markham prefers not to explain this. The contingents 
just simply appeared, and how this came to be isn’t im- 
portant for the American reader to know. Otherwise the 
author would have to admit certain unpleasant facts, for 
instance: that it was a question of foreign intervention, in- 
cluding by American troops, in Soviet Russia with the pur- 
pose of smothering the young Soviet republic, and that the 
interventionists were forced to retreat from Soviet territory 
under pressure from the revolutionary masses of workers 
and peasants. 


1 J, Freeman, J. Kunitz, L. Lozowick, Voices of October, p. 100. 
2 W. S. Graves, America’s Siberian Adventure 1918-1920, New 
York, 1931, p. 104. 
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Markham would find some very valuable information on 
this score in American author Philip Foner’s book The 
Bolshevik Revolution. Its Impact on American Radicals, 
Liberals, and Labor, Foner writes the following: “In real- 
ity, the purpose of the intervention was to destroy Soviet 
power.... The statement that American intervention was 
designed primarily to rescue the Czech Legion from the 
German prisoners of war omitted the fact that the Czechs 
were counter-revolutionary factions who had aligned them- 
selves with the parties opposing the Bolsheviks, and were 
not fighting Germans but Russians.... American troops 
in Siberia did what they could to assist the White 
Armies.” ! Could this be briefer or clearer? 

The Sovietologists’ explanations of the reasons for the 
defeat of the whiteguards and interventionists are no less 
inventive and groundless, for instance, if we refer to Wil- 
liam Harkins, who wrote the following profundity: “At the 
beginning of the Civil War it appeared that the Whites had 
a good chance to win. The Reds were without much ques- 
tion unpopular with a majority of the people. The Whites 
were supported and supplied by the Allies; their troops, a 
large proportion of which were former tsarist officers, were 
better trained and disciplined than the Reds. At one period 
the Whites controlled all of Siberia and inost of European 
Russia except the center. But centrality of position, with 
shorter lines of communication and a_ unified leadership, 
favored the Reds. The Whites lacked ideological unity; 
their forces included both moderates and die-hard tsarists. 
Time worked against the Whites, for the longer the Civil 
War conlinued ... the more the people tended to identify 
the cause of peace with the victory of the Red regime. 
Thus, in spite of the Bolshevik’s tyranny, the nation was 
heartily glad when Red victory brought the end of the 
Civil War.” ? 

it is difficult to understand the logic behind Harkins’ 
reasoning. On the one hand, “the Whites controlled all of 
Siberia and most of European Russia”, and they “‘were sup- 
ported and supplied by the Allies’, as well as being ‘‘better 


' Philip S. Foner, The Bolshevik Revolution. Its Impact on 
Americun Radicals, Liberals, and Labor. A Documentary Study, 
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trained and disciplined” and having ‘a good chance to win’: 
on the other hand, “the Reds were ... unpopular with a 
majority of the people’. Yet the result was that “the peo- 
ple tended to identify the cause of peace with the victory 
of the Red regime’. This is indeed paradoxical. 

Albert Rhys Williams, a loyal friend of the Soviet Union, 
wrote in December 1918: ‘Every peasant who falls before 
the Allied guns in defense of the Soviet only roots more 
deeply the loyalties to this institution.... What is the 
basis of the loyalty to the Soviet? The Soviet is a simple 
state apparatus which the workers and peasants can under- 
stand.... In the Soviets the masses have tasted power and 
the ownership of government.” ! 

It was Lenin who gave the most exhaustive description 
of the peasants’ attitude towards Soviet power. He pointed 
out how, in only one year of the Civil War unleashed by 
the White generals and supported by the interventionists, 
the peasants learned about and recognised Soviet power, 
seeing it as their only salvation, for “the peasants have 
had such an incredibly burdensome and sanguinary experi- 
ence at the hands of the Germans in the South that they 
have learned a lot. We have become infinitely strong be- 
cause millions of people have realised what Kolchak is; 
millions of peasants in Siberia have come over to Bol- 
shevism—they are waiting for the Bolsheviks, literally all 
of them—not because of our sermons and doctrines, but 
because of their own experience; they called for the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and put them in power but from their 
having placed the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
in power they got the old Russian monarchy, the old Rus- 
sian policeman, who introduced incredible lawlessness into 
the country together with the ‘democracy’. This cure of the 
people, however, is worth a lot.” * 

In a speech to the students of Sverdlov University leay- 
ing for the front in October 1919, Lenin explained why any 
counter-revolutionary attempt to oppose the popular power 
of the Soviets was doomed. He said: “You know that all the 
European bourgeoisie helped Kolchak. You know that the 
Siberian line was held by the Poles and Czechs, that there 


1 Quoted in Philip Foner, The Bolshevik Revolution, p. 152. 
2V. I. Lenin, “The Present Situation and the Immediate Tasks 
of Soviet Power”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 467. 
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were also Italians there and American officer volunteers. 
And it all collapsed because the peasants, the Siberian 
peasants, who least of all submit to the influence of com- 
munism because they see least of it, were given such a 
lesson by Kolchak, such a practical comparison (and peas- 
ants like practical comparisons) that we say that Kolchak 
has given us a million supporters in districts the farthest 
removed from industrial centres where we should have had 
difficulty in winning them over. That is how Kolchak’s 
power came to an end....”! 

And so this is the truth about the ‘universal’ hostility 
to Soviet power and the attitude of the peasants towards it. 

Attempts to depict the October Revolution as the affair 
of a small group of ‘“‘conspirators” and to represent Lenin’s 
party as isolated from the people only emphasise the So- 
vietologists’ prejudiced approach to the real facts of history 
and demonstrate the anti-historicism of their methodology. 

The Sovietologists’ anti-historicism is no less obvious in 
their judgements about the Russian intelligentsia’s attitude 
towards the October Revolution. 

In A History of Soviet Literature, Vera Alexandrova 
writes: “The revolution which flared up in March 1917 was 
received like a fulfillment of hope, a storm that clears the 
air. The coup that took place eight months later and the 
emergence of the Communist dictatorship brought confu- 
sion and consternation into literary circles....”? Vera Ale- 
xandrova goes on to claim in tragic tones that a feeling 
that “ ‘Russia is perishing’ ... was widespread throughout 
the country’? at the triumph of the October Revolution. 

Vera Alexandrova no doubt succeeds in expressing ac- 
curately the mood of the ruling classes overthrown by the 
Revolution. The victory of the proletariat in Russia could 
only be seen by them in this light. However, any attempt 
to generalise this mood of the Russian landowners and fac- 
tory-owners to the whole of the country is in direct contra- 
diction with the real facts of history. 

Marc Slonim begins his Soviet Russian Lit:;ature. Writ- 
ers and Problems with the following solemn and funereal 


'V. I. Lenin, “Speech to Students of the Sverdlov University 
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passage: “The fall of the Tsarist Empire in 1917, and the 
ascension to power of the Bolsheviks .. brought on the 
physical collapse of nineteenth-century ‘Russian culture. 
From the moment when the Communist Revolution tri- 
umphed in Petrograd on November 7, 1917 ... the social and 
economic support of this culture, the privileged way of life 
that had favored its blossoming ... started to disintegrate. 
To the intellectuals ... the events of the Revolution were 
catastrophic, ...All they had loved and cherished—refine- 
ment, noble sentiments, gentle humanitarianism, repentance, 
sophistication, and the cult of beauty or of vague lib- 
eralism—suddenly had no value and seemed fantastically 
out of place during the rough, barren years of military Com- 
munism and civil war. Russia seemed to be in agony, and 
a large number of poets or novelists felt that the only 
thing they could do was to hold a funeral service for the 
land that was going to its doom.” ! 

Mare Slonim’s greans undoubtedly reflect the feeling of 
doom that was characteristic of a certain circle of those 
intellectuals in service to the bourgeoisie. 

Yes, the Revolution brought an end to the privileged po- 
sition of the bourgeois intelligentsia and meant the down- 
fall of the ruling culture created in response to the tastes 
of the ruling classes—the landowners and capitalists. 

Marc Slonim bewails a Russia that was a stern task- 
master for the working people and which made it possible 
for intellectuals like Slonim to live in comfort at the ex- 
pense of the sweat and blood of millions of illiterate non- 
intellectuals, the workers and peasants. 

Lenin taught the victorious proletariat not to yield “to 
the despair (it is often false despair) which is spread by the 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectuals (who have des- 
paired of retaining their old privileges)” ? for “the major- 
ity of the intellectuals gravitate towards the bourgeoisie. 
Not with the assistance of the intellectuals will the prole- 
tariat achieve victory, but in spite of their opposition (at 
least in the majority of cases), removing those of them 
who are incorrigibly bourgeois, reforming, re-educating and 


! Marc Slonim, — Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
New York, 1964, p. 3 
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subordinating the waverers, and gradually winning ever 
larger sections of them to its side”. ! 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks saw clearly the complex atti- 
tudes of the bourgeois intelligentsia to the October Revolu- 
tion and understood the necessity for a differential ap- 
proach to members of intelligentsia in order to remove 
“those of them who are incorrigibly bourgeois” and—more 
important—to reform and re-educate the waverers so as to 
gradually win “ever larger sections of them to its side”. 
This was a constructive and productive approach to the 
problem of the revolution and the intelligentsia, and his- 
tory proved its workability. 

Gleb Struve was one of the first to suggest the slogan 
about the supposedly irreconcilable hostility of the Russian 
intelligentsia to the October Revolution. 

It was true, in fact, that by no means all Russian writ- 
ers correctly understood and sincerely accepted the victory 
of the revolutionary proletariat. Many of them, who had 
sympathised so heart-rendingly with the difficult life of 
the working people in their books and advocated the peo- 
ple’s liberation, were frightened, when the moment came, 
at the advent to power of the workers and peasants and 
turned out to be, unfortunately, on the other side of the 
barricades. 

Alexander Blok, one of the first to side with the people’s 
revolution, wrote of such whimperers: “...The ‘intellect- 
uals’, people who had advocated revolution, ‘the prophets 
of revolution’, turned into its betrayers. Cowards, instigat- 
ors, parasites of the bourgeois scum.... This is not to be 
explained by simple fatigue. In fact their whole revolu- 
tion was just snubbing their noses at the tsarist govern- 
ment.” 2 

A hostile attitude towards Soviet power was to be found 
among writers who depended on the bourgeois public. 
Alexander Serafimovich remarked in a letter to Rozalia 
Zemlyachka in September 1918: “The bourgeoisie is in 
flight, and with it the actors, musicians, and other people 
who served it.”3 These “servants” or, in Blok’s words, 

1V. I. Lenin, “A Great Beginning”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
pp. 424-25. 

2 Alexander Blok, Collected Works in Six Volumes, Vol. 6. 
Moscow, 1971, p. 325 (in Russian). 
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“parasites of the bourgeois scum”, saw the victory of the 
revolutionary people primarily as a threat to their own 
well-being, and rightfully shared the fate of the overthrown 
exploiting class, for the decadent writers had always feared 
the people, whom they considered “the mob”. incapable 
of understanding and developing national culture. 

Those who fled in fright abroad included Zinaida Gip- 
pius and Dmitry Merezhkovsky, Arkady Averchenko and 
Mikhail Artsybashev, Alexander Amfiteatrov and Mikhail 
Aldanov, Ropshin (Boris Savinkov) and Vladimir Khoda- 
sevich, Konstantin Balmont and Evgeny Chirikov. To the 
end of his life Ivan Bunin could neither understand nor 
accept the October Revolution: the editor of the whiteguard 
newspaper in General Yudenich’s army during the Civil 
War turned out to be Alexander Kuprin; Leonid Andreyey, 
totally confused by the tumultuous events of the Revolu- 
tion, hysterically urged a “crusade” against Soviet power 
in foreign newspapers; Vyacheslav Ivanov and Georgy 
Chulkoy called the revolutionary proletariat “barbarians” 
and ‘‘huns”. 

Lenin bitingly described the social obscuranlism and 
politically reactionary altitudes of a certain section of the 
Russian intelligentsia. In a letter to Gorky on September 
15, 1919, he wrote: “It is wrong to confuse the ‘intellectual 
forces’ of the people with the ‘forces’ of bourgeois intel- 
lectuals.... The intellectual forces of the workers and 
peasants are growing and gaining strength in the struggle 
to overthrow the bourgeoisie and its henchmen, the intel- 
lectual lackeys of capital, who imagine they are the brains 
of the nation. Actually, they are not the brains, but sh.-” ! 

Gleb Struve generalises the wrong-headed, frequently 
hostile attitude of a section (though perhaps a significant 
section) of the Russian intelligentsia to apply to the whole, 
or least the greater part, of the Russian intelligentsia. Sera- 
fimovich has very aptly replied to such attempts to present 
the entire Russian intelligentsia as hostile to the October 
Revolution. He writes: “In the political struggle, the intel- 
ligentsia produced malicious saboteurs and slanderers, who 
did nothing but complain and spit poisonously on Soviet 
construction, but we should also remember that above this 
clammy, blackened carrion stands the colossal figure of the 

1V. 1. Lenin, “A Letter to Maxim Gorky”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 44, p. 284. 
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leader and fighter of the world proletariat—after all, Lenin 
himself was an intellectual. And how many selfless Party 
workers came out of the intelligentsia! In literature, too, 
from among the indifferent, tired, changeling sell-outs, cer- 
tain writer-intellectuals, for the most part the younger gen- 
eration, stood out and walked hand in hand with the pro- 
letariat, bringing into it a wholesome, robust element.” ! 

The Revolution performed an uncompromising test of the 
sincerity and firmness of the Russian intelligentsia’s link 
with the people’s life, the hopes and sorrows of the work- 
ing people, and tendencies in social development. These 
tendencies and hopes were to be found in the liberation of 
the proletariat, in the struggle of the working people to 
overthrow the power of the bourgeoisie, to improve their 
own conditions of life, and to establish genuine people’s 
power. 

Values were re-examined at great speed, for the Revolu- 
tion itself had developed at great speed. During this re- 
examination, the gulf widened between the people and part 
of the Russian intelligentsia, and this part decisively went 
over to the enemy side. Their end was deserved—emigra- 
tion and loss of their homeland. 

For another part of the intelligentsia, on the contrary, 
the Revolution was an effective stimulus to draw close to 
the people and their struggle for freedom. 

For this part of the intelligentsia, socialist ideas opened 
up new creative possibilities, the opportunity to participate 
in the building of a new life, and marked the beginning of 
the transformation of the Russian intelligentsia from the 
hirelings of capital into the intellectual strength of the peo- 
ple and socialism. 

The time that has elapsed since the Revolution has shown 
conclusively that historical truth was on the side of those 
writers who accepted socialist ideas and became active par- 
ticipants in the building of socialism. 

In Voices of October, J. Freeman remarked that although 
part of the writers of the older generation fled from the 
Revolution abroad, yet not all the pre-revolutionary intel- 
ligentsia opposed the dictatorship of the proletariat; Free- 
man names Blok, Bryusov, Andrei Bely, Voloshin, Vere- 
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sayev, and others among those who welcomed the Revo- 
lution. 

In March 1918, Andrei Bely, with a good dose of exalta- 
tion (always a feature of this poet) extolled “.. rapturous 
thunderstorm fashioned of light.... Fiery year that no 
words can describe. ..”.! Bely wrote a poem in which he 
optimistically spoke of the establishment of a new, just 
social system in Russia—Soviet power. A new image of the 
young Russia comes to his mind: “A beautiful bride you 
are, Russia.... The tidings of spring now receive...”, ? 
signifying his sense of the beginning of a new life in his 
native land. 

The anti-communists unwillingly acknowledge such facts. 
Marc Slonim states derisively: ‘Only a few writers, such as 
the symbolist poet Briussov and the aged storyteller Yero- 
nim Yassinsky (1850-1930), joined the new regime at the 
beginning.” ® 

The Sovietologists’ lie is obvious. As we know, alongside 
Gorky, Serafimovich, Demyan Bedny and Mayakovsky, all 
of whom joined their literary activity to the revolutionary 
movement and socialist ideas before the Revolution, other 
progressive Russian writers whose ideological and creative 
formation was greately influenced by the Russian working 
class’ beginning liberation struggle also stood on the side 
of the Revolution and the people. Blok and Bryusov should 
be the first to be included in this group. Others who were 
not to be intimidated by the enemies of the revolution and 
did not leave revolutionary Russia were: Sergeyev-Tsensky, 
Gladkov, Veresayev, Trenev, Esenin, Shishkov, Prishvin, 
Chapygin, Grin, Neverov, and others whose talent particu- 
larly blossomed during the Soviet period. 

Anna Akhmatova, whose attitude towards the Revolution 
was so complex that at times it seemed to her the world 
was perishing and ‘‘all is plundered, sold, and betrayed. ..”, 
nevertheless had the strength to reject suggestions to emi- 
grate, instead remaining in Russia, where she became one 
of the most prominent Soviet Russian poets. 
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An objective observer could not fail to acknowledge that 
after the October Revolution the major part of the Russian 
intelligentsia accepted, although not perhaps immediately, 
workers’ and peasants’ power, joined the side of the work- 
ing people, and began to honestly work for them, helping 
to create the spiritual values of socialism with their work. 

Sovietologists try hard to compromise these Russian 
writers who accepted and welcomed the Revolution and 
workers’ and peasants’ power. 

Gleb Struve, for instance, while not denying that some 
Russian writers welcomed the Revolution, nevertheless casts 
doubt on the sincerity of those writers who joined the side 
of the people, and tries to smear their names. 

Andrei Bely, who received the Revolution ecstatically, is 
described by Struve in the following demeaning fashion: 
“Bely had always been too irresponsible, morally, and po- 
litically, to be taken seriously.” ! 

Struve writes with particular irritation of Blok and Bryu- 
sov. Of course, the Sovietologist does not quote Blok’s fa- 
mous words addressed to the Russian intelligentsia: “Hear- 
ken to the Revolution with your whole body, whole heart, 
and whole mind,” ? nor does Struve refer to Blok’s firm an- 
swer to a questionnaire from the bourgeois newspaper, Pe- 
terburgskoye ekho: “...is a reconciliation between the in- 
tellectuals and the Bolsheviks possible>?”’. Blok wrote at 
the time: “Can the intelligentsia work with the Bolshev- 
iks?—It not only can, it must.... Whoever they may be 
as individuals, the intelligentsia hears the same music as 
do the Bolsheviks.... The Bolshevik decrees are guiding 
stars for the intelligentsia.” ° 

However, Struve does describe at great length how Blok’s 
former literary friends attacked him for his open recognition 
of the Revolution and Soviet power, slandering him and 
calling him a “turncoat” and “traitor” to Russia and to 
their ideals. 

Struve also writes all sorts of fabrications about Bryu- 
sov, whose transition to the side of the victorious proletar- 
iat was the logical outcome of his complex creative path. 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 7. 
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Suffice is to point out the Sovietologist’s assertion that 
Bryusov supposedly accepted the Revolution from careerist 
considerations and joined the Communist Party in order to 
obtain a post in the new Commissariat for Education. 

Writing of Serafimovich, who was “one of the first to 
accept the new regime...’, Struve says that the writer 
produced his major novel, The Iron Flood, depicting the 
people’s heroic revolutionary struggle, and today considered 
a Soviet classic, after the Revolution. But Struve would be 
untrue to himself if he only gave positive information. He 
adds that the novel “also shows their calm, unreflecting 
cruelty”. ! 

Thus Struve tries to kill two birds with one stone: com- 
promising those who fought for the Revolution, and casting 
a shadow on The Iron Flood’s author. 

Struve relates with particular zest how the Sreda literary 
society, made up of Ivan Bunin, Evgeny Chirikov, and a 
few others, declared a ‘‘boycott” of Serafimovich and even 
expelled him from their membership at one of their mectings 
in December 1917 for “recognising Soviet power”. 
Nevertheless, Struve remains silent about Serafimovich’s 
address to this meeting in which he said the following: 
“Yes, gentlemen, a gulf has been dug, an enormous gulf 
between you and the people—workers, peasants, soldiers. 
Those writers who wrote so touchingly of the poor peasant 
now stand on one side of this gulf, and the peasant on the 
Oiler... .”* 

In vain Struve tries to represent this shameful meeting 
of Sreda as a passing of judgement on the “renegade” Se- 
rafimovich by the whole of the “honest” Russian intelli- 
gentsia and to interpret this event as “a fact that serves 
to illustrate the anti-bolshevik mood (that) prevailed among 
Russian writers in 1918-21”. 3 

History has shown that a new, free Soviet Russia born of 
battle and torment spoke through Serafimovich’s lips on 
that December day, and that he expressed the opinion of 
the genuinely patriotic and deeply national part of the Rus- 
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sian intelligentsia, which was closely bound up with the life 
of the revolutionary Russian people. 

Recalling the October Revolution in Russia and the Civil 
War years that followed, Konstantin Paustovsky wrote in 
his autobiographical trilogy, A Life Story: ‘The greater 
part of the intelligentsia was thrown into confusion—that 
great, humane Russian intelligentsia, the offspring of Push- 
kin and Herzen, Tolstoy and Chekhov. It turned out that 
the intelligentsia was capable of creating lofty spiritual 
values, but was, with only rare exceptions, incapable of 
creating a political system. 

“Russian culture developed, for the most part, out of 
the struggle for freedom with the autocracy. This struggle 
sharpened ideas and educated the loftiest feelings and a 
sense of civil courage. 

“The old system crumbled. Instead of spreading the text- 
book values of ‘the reasonable, the good, and the eternal’ 
among the people, it was necessary to immediately create 
new forms of life with one’s own hands, to capably direct 
this enormous, devastated country. 

“The country’s confused, almost unreal state of existence 
could not continue for long. The people’s life demanded a 
clear goal and precise application of their labour. It turned 
out that justice and freedom required hard work and even 
ferocity. It turned out that these things could not simply 
spring into existence at the sound of cymbals and the ec- 
static shouts of one’s fellow citizens. 

“These were the first lessons from the Revolution. This 
was the Russian intelligentsia’s first face-to-face encounter 
with its ideals. 

“The cup was bitter and it passed by no one. The spiri- 
tually strong drank of it and remained with the people, 
while the weak either degenerated or perished.” ! 

Gleb Struve’s sympathies are entirely on the side of those 
who were terrified by the victorious liberation movement of 
the proletariat and neither understood nor accepted workers’ 
and peasants’ power; breaking with their country and peo- 
ple, they fled abroad. Struve writes of those writers with 
unconcealed sympathy, trying to represent them as the loyal 
guardians of genuine Russian culture. 


1 Konstantin Paustovsky, Collected Works in Six Volumes, Vol. 3, 
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The White emigration was not a unified phenomenon, 
and political differences soon arose in its ranks. Many émi- 
grés who had been misled or who had not understood the 
character of the socialist revolution began to see the light 
and returned to Soviet Russia. 

This was the case, for instance, with Alexei Tolstoy, who 
at first had failed to understand the character of the Revo- 
lution and the moving forces behind it, and had joined the 
emigration. 

He later wrote: “During the great struggle between the 
Whites and Reds, I was on the side of the Whites. I felt 
repulsion for the Bolsheviks. I believed them to be des- 
troyers of the Russian state and the cause of all misfor- 
mune...” 

However, by 1924 Tolstoy realised the extent of his 
misconceptions and, in April 1922, he published his famous 
letter to one of the leaders among the White émigrés 
N. V. Chaikovsky in which he courageously declared his 
total rupture with the Russian emigration. Tolstoy stressed 
that he had come to the conclusion that it was necessary 
“,,.to recognise the reality of the existence in Russia of the 
government termed ‘Bolshevik’, to recognise that there is no 
other government in Russia, nor outside of Russia.... Once 
one has recognised this, one must do everything to help the 
last phase of the Russian revolution progress towards ... 
the extraction of all that is good and just in the Revolution 
and to affirm this good.” ? 

Gleb Struve pretends not to know of this letter, and does 
not even refer to it. His attempt is in vain for, as the 
saying goes, “truth will out’. Alexei Tolstoy’s letter was an 
important political and human document and began the 
process of demarcation in the Russian émigré intelligent- 
sia. The newspaper /zvestiya wrote at the time that Tol- 
stoys’ letter “will not be forgotten by Russian literature, 
just as Chaadayev’s letters or Belinsky’s letters to Gogol 
will not be forgotten”’. ? 

Gleb Struve, along with other Sovietologists, prefers to 
explain Tolstoy’s break with the White émigrés by any 
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reasons whatsoever apart from political ones. Marc Slonim 
speaks of Tolstoy’s spleen and melancholy, his insurmount- 
able nostalgia and attachment to the Russian soil, as the 
main factors influencing his return to his homeland. Others 
reduce the question to material considerations on Tolstoy’s 
part. 

Material considerations are obviously not the real issue 
here. As Vera Alexandrova acknowledges: “In terms of 
literary work Tolstoy’s Berlin period (1921-23) was quite 
productive. It was during those years that he wrote his no- 
vel Aelita, the story ‘Black Friday’, and other works.” ! 

Alexei Tolstoy was able to overcome his political mis- 
conceptions and to realise that historical truth was on the 
side of the Bolsheviks. 

“Tf the Revolution had not occurred, the best I could 
have expected was Potapenko’s fate: the grey, colourless 
activity of a mediocre pre-revolutionary writer. The October 
Revolution gave me everything as a writer,’ ? Tolstoy later 
wrote. 

As an émigré, Tolstoy realised particularly keenly that 
a writer who cuts himself off from his homeland and peo- 
ple loses the source of his creativity and destroys his ta- 
lent. The fate of the writers who fled revolutionary Russia 
are conclusive proof of this fact. 

On February 25, 1919, the newspaper Pravda reprinted 
what had been written in the Paris magazine La nouvelle 
Europe about contemporary Russian literature: “...Why is 
it that Merezhkovsky, Kuprin, Bunin, Balmont, and all the 
others prefer to republish their old work?... The émigré 
writers have lost all contact with their native country and, 
uprooted from the Russian soil, they have lost their strength 
and genius.... Russian literature is alive, but we shall not 
look for it here, abroad, on foreign soil... .”° 

Mirsky later wrote of this in 1926: “On the whole, the 
eminent writers who have found themselves outside the 
Soviet pale have not preserved their creative vitality. Loss 
of touch with the native soil is a severe ordeal for a writer. 
... Russian writers of imaginative literature have produced 


' Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 205. 

2 Alexei Tolstoy, Collected Works in Ten Volumes, Vol. 40, 
p. 190. 

3 [storiya russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. 1, p. 738. 
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little outside Russia. The worst thing to be said about the 
emigré literature is that it has no healthy undergrowth: not 
a single poet or novelist of any importance has emerged 
from the ranks of the young generation outside Russia.” ! 

After returning from abroad, Tolstoy spoke with aver- 
sion of the “deadly boredom” of émigré life and of the fact 
that the emigration had not produced one new name for 
literature. Moreover, he believed that writers of genuine 
talent could not, in the final analysis, fail to return to their 
homeland. 

This was the case with many writers. Alexander Kuprin 
returned, as did Skitalets, Marina Tsvetayeva, and others. 

The achievements of the Soviet state made many émigrés 
re-examine their attitude towards the workers’ and peasants’ 
state and filled them with respect for the successes of social- 
ist construction in their homeland; some oi these émigrés 
entirely ceased their anti-Soviet activity, received Soviet 
passports, and remained Soviet citizens to the end of their 
days, although on foreign soil. This was the case, for in- 
stance, with Vyacheslav Ivanov and A. Remizov. 

However, Struve and other Sovietologists do not write of 
these processes among the émigré writers. Facts of this 
type interfere with their conception of the development of 
Soviet literature and they prefer to ignore them. 

A revolution is a dynamic phenomenon—all movement 
realised by the energy of the masses who create 
this revolution. The whirlpool of events draws everyone 
into it. The Russian Revolution recruited its supporters 
from various sections of the population, including no few 
from the Russian artistic intelligentsia, especially among 
writers. It is not numbers that are important, however, but 
the fact that the October Socialist Revolution served as a 
powerful stimulus for a hitherto unseen creative spurt from 
the now unshackled people. 

Dmitry Mirsky recognised this, when he said that the 
October Revolution produced a poetic inspiration that pro- 
foundly influenced the future development of Russian litera- 
ture. 

The authors of the book Voices of October evaluated this 
period in the history of Russian literature more definitely: 
“The World War halted the development of Russian litera- 
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ture.... The bourgeois revolution of February, 1917, was 
equally sterile. It was not until the Bolshevik Revolution 
of October, 1917..., that Russian literature entered a new 
great period of development.... The workers and peasants 
of Russia, abolishing Czarism and Capitalism, established 
their own government and their own form of social organiza- 
tion; it was they, who now published the newspapers and 
books, listened to concerts, enjoyed paintings, and read fic- 
tion and poetry.” ! 

The Revolution made the people hunger to create their 
own works of art and gave a real outlet for the aesthetic 
sense the people had always possessed, but which had been 
ground down by their dreary, daily work for their masters 
and dulled by religious stupor and in taverns. 

Thousands of talented young people were given the op- 
portunity to develop their abilities, and Russian literature 
resounded with new voices and new themes and was filled 
with new content from life itself, content that emerged 
from the workers’ and peasants’ struggle for power. 

A new school of literature appeared in Russia. Literature 
was no longer in service to the bourgeoisie and became a 
genuine means of expression for the people’s interests, 
taking the only productive and true path, that of class and 
Party partisanship in portraying the working people’s 
struggle for freedom, equality, and brotherhood. 

Along with recognised writers (Gorky, Serafimovich, Blok, 
Mayakovsky, Bryusov, and others), the new literature pro- 
duced talented young writers, many of whom personally 
participated in the Revolution and Civil War. 

Alexander Fadeyev fought for Soviet power in partisan 
detachments in the Far East; 

Leonid Leonov edited the newspaper for the fifteenth In- 
zen division, which stormed the Perekop; 

Mikhail Sholokhov served in a prodotryad (a unit for ex- 
propriating surplus grain) on the Don River; 

Konstantin Fedin worked for the Syzran Communard and 
other army newspapers; 

Alexander Bek edited a Red Army divisional newspaper; 

Dmitry Furmanov and Vsevolod Vishnevsky fought at the 
front during the Civil War; 

Vladimir Zazubrin worked for a Red Army newspaper; 


' J. Freeman, J. Kunitz, L. Lozowick, Voices of October, pp. 14-42. 
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Isaac Babel fought in Budyonny’s First Cavalry. 

It would be impossible to list all the writers who were 
active soldiers during the Revolution. This personal ex- 
perience of fighting for Soviet power in Russia shoulder to 
shoulder with workers and peasants, alongside Bolsheviks 
and under their leadership, enabled young writers to vividly 
depict these historical events in Russia in their writings, 
events which were destined to open a new epoch in man- 
kind’s history—the epoch of the socialist re-organisation of 
the world. 

Speaking of Soviet literature in the early post-revolu- 
tionary period, Joseph Freeman stressed the lofty sense of 
heroism that permeated all of Soviet literature in these 
years. 

This was a remark by an impartial observer of Soviet 
literature in 1930, a man to whom the ideals of October 
were dear and for whom William Foster’s statement that 
Soviet power was the American workers’ movement taken 
to its end was an expression of his own thoughts. 

However, judgements of this type were nothing less than 
seditious for the anti-communist Sovietologists. Anti-com- 
munists do not, of course, share such sentiments, for their 
goal is not to research into the origin and development of the 
new literature, but to smear it from the very beginning 
with no regard for the real facts. Therefore, they replace 
the concrete facts in the history of Soviet Russian literature 
with dubious arguments of their own invention. 

William Harkins has worked out an entire ‘‘conception” 
of the role of the Civil War in Russia for the destiny of 
Russian writers and especially for an understanding of “the 
destiny of Soviet man”. He writes: “The Civil War estab- 
lished itself then as the greatest experience in the history 
of the Soviet imagination: nothing that has happened since 
has replaced it. The violence itself, and the elemental emo- 
tions it gave rise to, have stood as a permanent challenge 
to the interpreter of Soviet life, offering the most promising 
clues to the destiny of Soviet man.” ! 

So that’s how it is—‘‘the most promising clues”. What 
elemental emotions does violence give rise to? Anger, hatred, 
fear, suffering, the thirst for vengeance. According to Har- 
kins, “the destiny of Soviet man” is extremely primitive 
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and one-sided. Given his conception, one can hardly speak 
about the joy of victory, the feelings of a newly liberated 
people, the enthusiasm for creating a new, free life without 
masters and slaves; about the difficult path to the liberation 
of one’s feelings from a slave psychology and the recognition 
of oneself as the master of one’s life, or of the complex 
process of developing a collective spirit and sense of frater- 
nity. 

In Russian Literature Since the Revolution, Edward 
Brown denies the heroism of the Russian workers and 
peasants who defended Soviet power during the war years. 
He depicts the Civil War in Russia in dark colours, placing 
the blame for it entirely on the Bolsheviks and Lenin. More- 
over, he assigns writers the role of impartial observers of 
people’s inexplicable, inhuman cruelty. In a manner charac- 
teristic of the Sovietologists, Brown prefers to generalise 
about writers and the Civil War. Nevertheless, there were 
writers who fought for the Revolution, and there were 
other writers who did not. There were the Russian people 
defending their freedom and there were whiteguards, the 
mercenaries of capital, trying to take this freedom away 
from the people at any price and by any means. 

Which people behaved themselves “with inhuman cruel- 
ty”? The whiteguards and interventionists, White Cossacks 
and officers? No, the Sovietologist doesn’t have them in 
mind. Moreover, Marc Slonim, for instance, states that 
Russian writers who dealt with the Revolution and Civil 
War in their books were expressing their “opposition” and 
striving to depict the dreadful cruelty and inhumanity of the 
Russian peasants’ actions as they were goaded onto the 
bayonets of the noble, educated whiteguards by the Bolshe- 
viks. This is how Marc Slonim interprets the work of Isaac 
Babel and Vsevolod Ivanov. There could be nothing 
further from the truth. 

Marc Slonim writes of the Civil War: “The civil war was 
devastating two-thirds of Russian territory between 1918 
and 1922, millions were uprooted....”! 

This is true, but it is entirely dishonest to lay the blame 
for this on Soviet power. Anyone who is in the least ac- 
quainted with history and the events of the October Revolu- 
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tion and Civil War knows that the Revolution triumphed 
with a minimum of bloodshed, but the Civil War was un- 
leashed by the overthrown landowners and capitalists de- 
riving support from the Allies and interventionist bayonets, 
which included American troops, aimed at returning the 
privileges, factories, and land taken from the exploiting 
classes by the people. 

It was the capitalists and landowners and their White 
armies which mercilessly devastated revolutionary Russia 
so that nothing would remain for the victorious people; it 
was they who took from millions of workers and peasants 
not only their homes, but their very lives.... 

The Revolution defended itself against attack. It was no 
accident that the first decree issued by the Soviet govern- 
ment was a decree about peace, not war. 

Turning history on its head, the American anti-com- 
munists attempt, above all, to frighten the working people 
of their own country with horrors that are supposedly 
characteristic of any social revolution, and try to sow fear 
and hatred for the October Revolution and for communist 
teachings. But even a mountain of lies cannot stop historical 
truth, the truth about the victory of the proletariat in Rus- 
sia, from advancing. 


3. Gorky and the Revolution. 
Soviet Power and the Russian 
Cultural Heritage 


And so the Sovietologists represent the Great October 
Socialist Revolution as the affair of a group of conspirators 
headed by “Bolshevik fanatics’. In this way anti-com- 
munists try to prove that the social and political changes 
that took place in October 1917 in Russia had no popular 
basis, and that Soviet power was “forced” on the Russian 
working people by a handful of fanatical conspirators. 
Moreover, the Russian intelligentsia, which had always op- 
posed the autocracy and sympathised with the oppressed 
people, now supposedly stood up against Soviet power and 
as a result it was shackled by this new government. 

The Sovietologists do not hesitate to make up various 
“dreadful” stories about the fate of the artistic intelligentsia 
in post-revolutionary Russia. 
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In his book The Soviet Political System, A. Meyer states 
that the Russian intelligentsia supposedly shared the lot of 
the landowners and capitalists. Vera Alexandrova writes of 
a sweeping Bolshevik terror which, in her opinion, was 
directed in equal measure against the intelligentsia. 

This is not the first time the Bolsheviks have been ac- 
cused of conducting a ‘terror’. These accusations began 
immediately after the triumph of Soviet power. In a letter 
to American workers dated August 20, 1918, Lenin gave 
a conclusive answer to such accusations: 

“We are blamed for the destruction caused by our revolu- 
tion.... Who are the accusers? The hangers-on of the bour- 
geoisie, of that very bourgeoisie who, during the four years 
of the imperialist war, have destroyed almost the whole of 
European culture and have reduced Europe to barbarism, 
brutality and starvation. These bourgeoisie now demand we 
should not make a revolution on these ruins, amidst this 
wreckage of culture, amidst the wreckage and ruins created 
by the war, nor with the people who have been brutalised 
by the war. How humane and righteous the bourgeoisie are! 

“Their servants accuse us of resorting to terror.... The 
British bourgeoisie have forgotten their 1649, the French 
bourgeoisie have forgotten their 1793. Terror was just and 
legitimate when the bourgeoisie resorted to it for their own 
benefit against feudalism. Terror became monstrous and 
criminal when the workers and poor peasants dared to use 
it against the bourgeoisie! Terror was just and legitimate 
when used for the purpose of substituting one exploiting 
minority for another exploiting minority. Terror became 
monstrous and criminal when it began to be used for the 
purpose of overthrowing every exploiting minority, to be 
used in the interests of the vast actual majority, in the in- 
terests of the proletariat and semi-proletariat, the working 
class and the poor peasants!” 

At another point in this letter, Lenin says: ‘‘No revolution 
can be successful unless the resistance of the exploiters is 
crushed. When we, the workers and toiling peasants, cap- 
tured state power, it became our duty to crush the resistance 
of the exploiters. We are proud we have been doing this. 
We regret we are not doing it with sufficient firmness and 
determination.” ! 


1'V. I. Lenin, “Letter to American Workers”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 28, pp. 70-74. 
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In his sketch “V. I. Lenin”, Maxim Gorky recalled: 

“I often had to speak with Lenin about the cruelty of 
revolutionary tactics and harshness of life. 

“What do you expect?’ he would ask in surprise and 
anger. ‘Is humaneness possible in a fight as ferocious as 
this? Is there room for soft-heartedness and magnanimity? 
We are blockaded by Europe, we’ve been denied the ex- 
pected assistance of the European proletariat, the counter- 
revolution is pouncing on us from all sides, and what are we 
supposed to do? Mustn’t we, don’t we have the right to 
fight, to put up a resistance? Oh no, we’re nobody’s fools. 
We know what we want and no one can do it except 
ee 

It is also immediately noticeable that the Sovietologists’ 
loud moans about the bitter fate of the Russian artistic in- 
telligentsia, supposedly annihilated by the Bolsheviks, are 
totally unsubstantiated by any facts, for there simply was 
no such mass terror directed against the intelligentsia and 
writers as such in reality. Apart from the poet Nikolai Gu- 
milev, who was shot for his part in an armed counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy, the Sovietologists are unable to 
name one single other name. 

The policies of the Bolsheviks and Soviet government 
were not aimed at the “liquidation” of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, as Edward Brown writes, but, on the contrary, at 
attracting the intelligentsia to the side of the Revolution. 

The Party was guided by Lenin’s clear directive that the 
task of the revolution was above all to attract the bourgeois 
intelligentsia to its side. To attract, not to drive away, as 
Lenin formulated the task. 

The Russian Revolution took place in difficult and com- 
plex circumstances, but it triumphed precisely because it 
was supported by not only the workers and peasants, but 
also by the progressive members of the Russian intelligen- 
tsia. This is an indisputable fact. 

But the anti-communists are not satisfied with accusing 
the Bolsheviks of “cruelty” and “terror”. By separating the 
artistic intelligentsia of Russia from the triumphant October 
Revolution, the Sovietologists try to represent the power of 
the working class and the working peasantry as alien, even 
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hostile to the whole of Russian culture, and depict the Bol- 
sheviks as its ruthless destroyers. Because this pronounce- 
ment is unsupportable by facts, the Sovietologists resort to 
outright lies, citing Maxim Gorky in support of this false- 
hood. 

The first attempt to distort Gorky’s true standpoint after 
the Revolution was made by Mirsky, who in 1926 tried to 
show Gorky as opposed to the new revolutionary govern- 
ment in Soviet Russia. Mirsky was followed in this by Gleb 
Struve and Renato Poggioli. From their point of view Gorky 
had to abandon his “hostile attitude towards the Bolsheviks” 
and to maintain “neutrality” in order ‘‘to save the remnants 
of Russian culture and help its representatives’. Save it 
from whom? From the Bolsheviks, of course! 

As we know, however, in 1918-1920 it was Gorky who 
gave his initiative and energy to assist the new government 
organise the wide-scale publication of Russian classics for 
the working masses of Russia, launch a children’s magazine, 
open the Bolshoy Drama Theatre in Petrograd (today named 
after Gorky) and open the first Workers and Peasants Uni- 
versity; it was Gorky who initiated and actively participated 
in the commission for the improvement in living conditions 
for scholars, and who played such a large role in launching 
the first Soviet literary journal, Krasnaya nov; and finally, 
it was Gorky who founded Vsemirnaya Literatura (World 
Literature) publishing house. 

It would be relevant to recall at this point that when 
H. G. Wells visited the Soviet Union in 1920, he particularly 
noted the vast importance of Gorky’s initiatives in bringing 
the classics of world literature to the broad masses of the 
Soviet people. He wrote: “In this strange Russia of conflict, 
cold, famine and pitiful privations there is actually going on 
now a literary task that would be inconceivable in the rich 
England and the rich America of today.... The mental food 
of the English and American masses dwindles and deterio- 
rates, and nobody in authority cares a rap. The Bolshevik 
Government is at least a shade above that level. In starving 
Russia hundreds of people are working upon translations, 
and the books they translate are being set up and printed, 
work which may presently give a new Russia such a knowl- 
edge of world thought as no other people will possess.” ! 


'H. G. Wells, Russia in the Shadows, London, n. d., pp. 47-48. 
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Gorky was not simply a neutral “saviour” of the rem- 
nants of Russian culture, he was first and foremost the 
active founder of the new, socialist culture. 

Gleb Struve’s attempts to lend such importance to Gorky’s 
mistaken views, which came to the fore from time to time 
as a result of various subjective and objective reasons, are 
fruitless. 

Lenin’s letters to Gorky concerning the sick impressions 
that the latter sometimes had in the early post-revolutionary 
months, are well-known. ! 

In a letter dated September 15, 1919, Lenin wrote to 
Gorky: “You allow yourself to be surrounded by the worst 
elements of the bourgeois intelligentsia and succumb to 
their whining. You hear and listen to the howl of hundreds 
of intellectuals over the ‘terrible’ arrest for a few weeks, 
but the voice of the masses, the millions, the workers and 
peasants, whom Denikin, Kolchak, Lianozov, Rodzyanko, 
the Krasnaya Gorka (and other Cadet) plotters are threaten- 
ing—this voice you do not hear and do not listen to.... 
No really, you will go under unless you tear yourself out 
of this environment of bourgeois intellectuals! With all my 
heart I wish that you do this quickly.... For you are not 
writing anything! And for an artist to waste himself on the 
whining of rotting intellectuals and not to write—is this not 
ruin, is it not shameful?” ? 

But, even without fully understanding the acute class 
struggle or fully accepting the tactics of the Soviet govern- 
ment, Gorky nevertheless clearly perceived and actively sup- 
ported the Bolsheviks’ titanic work in bringing knowledge 
and culture to the broad popular masses. 

At a meeting in the Petrograd Narodny Dom (People’s 
Centre) in November 1918, Gorky read his ‘Address to the 
People and Working Intelligentsia”, in which he said: “I, 
more than anyone else, have the right and the basis to 
decisively state that the cultural work of the Russian work- 
ers’ government, which is taking place in the most difficult 
circumstances and demands heroic effort and intense energy, 
is gradually taking forms and dimensions totally new in 
mankind’s history. I am not exaggerating or being carried 
away; as a recent opponent of the government, | am even 
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now not entirely in agreement with its methods, but I know 
that in the future when historians sum up this past year’s 
work, accomplished by the strength and power of the Rus- 
sian workers, they will be amazed by the breadth of their 
accomplishments in the cultural sphere.” ! 

Gleb Struve undoubtedly knew of this important document 
clarifying Gorky’s true attitude towards workers’ and peas- 
ants’ power. Nor can there be any doubt that Struve also 
knew of H. G. Wells’ high opinion on the activity of the 
Bolshevik government. If the Sovietologist pretends that 
things of this sort simply “did not exist” in the history of 
the Soviet government and Soviet culture, then this shows 
nothing more than his own lack of conscientiousness. 

The efforts of the embittered bourgeoisie to separate Gorky 
from the Revolution and the Bolsheviks ended in total fail- 
ure at the time. “The stormy petrel of the Revolution” 
overcame his temporarily sick mood and remained faithful 
to the ideals of socialism. 

Gorky often stressed that: “I have no differences of opin- 
ion with the Soviet government, as you undoubtedly know 
from my articles in the Moscow Izvestiya” (from a letter to 
S. V. Brenneler on March 23, 1928); 2 or earlier, “My atti- 
tude to the Soviet government is very definite; 1 neither 
see, nor conceive of, nor wish for any other government for 
the Russian people” (from a letter to E. Kuskova on Au- 
gust 19,4925) 

This, then, is Gorky’s attitude towards the October 1917 
Revolution and towards Soviet power. 

The Sovietologists strive to depict socialism as supposedly 
alien to the natural process of mankind’s history in 
general and to its cultural history in particular. If socialism 
was “forced” on the people by a small group of conspirators, 
eliminating the centuries-old relationship between ‘master 
and worker’, then according to the Sovietologists’ logic, in 
the cultural sphere the Bolsheviks also destroyed all the 
links with cultural traditions, inasmuch as these traditions 
had grown up deep inside that society which the workers 
and peasants had destroyed. 


' Maxim Gorky, Collected Works in Thirty Volumes, Vol. 24, 
pp. 186-87 (in Russian). 
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And so the Revolution put an end to Russian culture and 
annihilated the great Russian literary tradition—this con- 
ception held by many Sovietologists is echoed again and 
again in their writings up to the 1960s. 

‘...The Communists were eager to destroy the saintly 
Russia of humble farms and resigned peasants,’ as Marc 
Slonim describes the Bolsheviks’ ‘‘perfidious” intentions. He 
denounces the Bolsheviks for not limiting their aims “to 
establish a new economic, social, and political regime” and 
for attempting to impose their philosophy ‘on all fields of 
Russian life” and submitting ‘the intellectual and spiritual 
activities of Soviet citizens ... to the same system of con- 
trolled planning as was their work in producing food and 
machines”. ! 

Slonim also angrily denounces the Soviet government for 
industrialising the country and cites Sergei Esenin as a 
supporter of this attitude! Slonim exclaims in a demagogic 
fashion: “Had he (Esenin.—A. B.) lived longer he would 
have been simply horrified by the five-year plans and the 
urbanization of the Soviet Union.” ? 

“Why?” you may ask. We know, after all, that Sergei 
Esenin was overjoyed to see ‘‘the steel horse” on the Rus- 
sian fields and he proudly declared himself ‘‘the most ardent 
fellow-traveller” on the Soviet side. 

Sergei Esenin was and remains a Soviet poet. But Mare 
Slonim set a different task for himself—to prove that the 
Revolution, the new social structure, and socialism were 
fatal for Russia and its culture. To bolster up this asser- 
tion, Slonim distorts the facts and draws some entirely un- 
expected, arbitrary conclusions from them. He even calls 
Esenin “the victim of a revolution that had not fulfilled his 
dreams of Natural Man or of a rural utopia’. ° 

Dishonestly playing on Esenin’s tragic death, Slonim 
draws broad political conclusions, totally ignoring the poet’s 
work which fully expressed Esenin’s social views. 

In his book The Icon and the Axe, James Billington en- 
larges upon the Bolsheviks’ “indebtedness” to “the Russian 
intellectual tradition”. * Does he really think the Bolsheviks 
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just simply appeared in Russia out of the blue, shamelessly 
making use of “the Russian intellectual tradition” for their 
own purposes without so much as a “thank-you’’? 

Were the Bolsheviks really an alien phenomenon in Rus- 
sia? Wasn’t Bolshevism the natural development of revolu- 
tionary Russian thought, if we have in mind the rise of 
Lenin’s party and its theoretical basis—Marxist-Leninist 
teachings? 

Yet it was precisely Lenin’s party that was the only 
worthy inheritor of revolutionary thought in Russia; it was 
this party that absorbed, developed, and took up the banner 
of revolutionary Russian thought, realising the utopian 
dreams of the philosophers of the Russian Enlightenment, 
Decembrists, and Narodniks about freedom, equality, and 
fraternity in the real circumstances of class struggle, carry- 
ing this struggle forward to the victory of the proletariat. 
Bolshevism was the logical development of revolutionary 
thought in Russia and is inseparable from it as its legitimate 
inheritor and continuer, not its ‘debtor’, as Billington 
states it. 

The most rabid anti-communists from among the Russian 
émigrés stubbornly propagate the idea that the policies of 
the young Soviet state were wholly directed towards the 
merciless destruction of Russia’s past, including its culture. 

Of course this type of approach enables the anti-com- 
munists to represent Soviet socialist realist literature as a 
phenomenon lacking deep historical roots and natural links 
with the culture of the Soviet people. 

The Sovietologists go on to assert that the Proletcult was 
thought up by the Bolsheviks in order to destroy the culture 
of the past, and that this group was supported in every 
way—financially, morally, and politically—by the state. 

“The Proletcult,’ writes Mare Slonim, ‘obtained large 
subsidies from central and local government agencies” and 
was “backed by the Commissariat of Education”, ! 

Vera Alexandrova stressed: “The characteristic feature of 
the Proletcult ideology was the idea of a break with cultural 
tradition.” 2 

Although Vera Alexandrova examines the theses and stri- 
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dent statements of various fervid Proletcult adherents in 
detail, she neglects entirely to mention Lenin’s evaluation 
of the Proletcult. She tries to create the impression that 
the Proletcult was an expression of the policies of the Soviet 
government and the Bolshevik Party in the cultural sphere. 
She then goes on to passionately denounce these policies. 

“There is no need to prove that no literature could develop 
on the basis of such a conception,’! Vera Alexandrova 
writes. 

This is entirely true. But must Alexandrova pretend that 
this conclusion is her own, when in fact it was made long 
ago by those same Bolsheviks that she and Marc Slonim 
are now trying so hard to denounce? 

As early as April 1919, Lenin wrote in his article ‘The 
Achievements and Difficulties of the Soviet Government”: 
“We must take the entire culture that capitalism left behind 
and build socialism with it. We must take all its science, 
technology, knowledge and art. Without these we shall be 
unable to build communist society.” 2 

Consequently, the policy of the Soviet government was 
not to destroy the storehouse of cultural values and tradi- 
tions that had been built up but, on the contrary, to “take 
the entire culture’, make it the property of the broad masses 
of the people, and build a communist society and new com- 
munist culture on its basis. This was the way the Bolshe- 
viks understood their task in building a new culture. 

The Party programme as set out by the Eighth Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) in 1919 in- 
cluded the following resolution: “...It is essential to make 
accessible for the working people all the artistic treasures 
that were created on the basis of exploiting their labour and 
which were until present at the exclusive disposition of the 
exploiters.” ° 

Lenin ridiculed the exertions of some over-zealous cultural 
activists in trying to think up something new and radically 
different from established tradition at whatever the cost. 
He mercilessly and disdainfully branded those “bourgeois 
intellectuals, who very often regarded the new type of 
workers’ and peasants’ educational institution as the most 
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convenient field for testing their individual theories in philo- 
sophy and culture, and in which, very often, the most absurd 
ideas were hailed as something new, and the supernatural 
and incongruous were offered as purely proletarian art and 
proletarian culture”. ! 

Lenin further clarified his position: “Marxism has won 
its historic significance as the ideology of the revolutionary 
proletariat because, far from rejecting the most valuable 
achievements of the bourgeois epoch, it has, on the contrary, 
assimilated and refashioned everything of value in the more 
than two thousand years of the development of human 
thought and culture.” 2 He wrote: ‘Not the invention of a 
new proletarian culture, but the development of the best 
models, traditions and results of the existing culture, from 
the point of view of the Marxist world outlook and the 
conditions of life and struggle of the proletariat in the 
period of its dictatorship.” ° 

Lenin frequently returned to the problem of the assimila- 
tion of the best traditions in Russian culture by the vic- 
torious proletariat and tirelessly reiterated: “In matters of 
culture, haste and sweeping measures are most harmful,” * 
as he wrote in his article “Better Fewer, But Better” in 
October 1920. 

When the Proletcult ideologue Pletnev published his ar- 
ticle “On the Ideological Front” in Pravda for September 27, 
1922, Lenin covered his copy with biting remarks. For in- 
stance, at Pletnev’s assertion that “the basic goal of the 
Proletcult is the creation of a new proletarian culture”, 
Lenin sarcastically wrote “Hah!” in the newspaper’s margin; 
and, at Pletnev’s statement that “The task of building a 
proletarian culture can only be solved by the efforts of the 
proletariat itself, by scholars, artists, engineers, etc. from 
the proletariat,’ Lenin remarked ‘‘Nonsense’”’. ® 

Thus, the policy of the Soviet government and Bolshevik 
Party was to make the best examples of the existing culture 
and the most valuable achievements of the bourgeois epoch 
the true acquisition of the masses of the people. Lenin’s 
consistent struggle with the leftist shenanigans of some of 
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the Proletcult activists was directed against their irrespon- 
sible attempts to break with cultural traditions and create 
something “new”. Lenin’s speech at the Third Komsomol 
Congress was the classical expression of this Bolshevik pol- 
icy: “Proletarian culture must be the logical development 
of the store of knowledge mankind has accumulated under 
the yoke of capitalist, landowner and bureaucratic so- 
ciety.... You can become a Communist only when you en- 
rich your mind with a knowledge of all the treasures created 
by mankind.” ! 

In their fabrications about the cultural policy of the 
young Soviet state, the anti-communists pointedly do not 
mention the fact that the American press (above all, of 
course, the progressive press) carried a good number of 
objective, eye-witness accounts of the early post-revolu- 
tionary years in Russia and of the cultural situation in 
Soviet Russia. The magazine New York Call for June 2, 1919 
published an account by an American Red Cross worker, 
Wilfred Humphries, who had recently returned from Soviet 
Russia. He wrote: “I saw more opera in Petrograd 
during these months ... than I ever did in all the rest of 
my life.... Besides the opera, there were Ibsen, Shaw, 
Tolstoy's, Shakespeare’s plays, and vaudeville. In two 
months that Maeterlinck’s Bluebird ran, I never succeeded 
in getting in line early enough to get a ticket.... This was 
the chaos and anarchy you read about.” * 

Another example would be the sensational incident in- 
volving the report of the mission headed by William Bullitt 
sent by the U.S. State Department to Russia in February 
1919 to get a first-hand impression of the life of the young 
socialist state. One of the mission members was the well- 
known journalist and writer Lincoln Steffens. By April 1919 
the mission had presented its report about the situation in 
Russia. The report was not approved. President Wilson even 
forbade its publication. It was only after Bullitt’s sensa- 
tional appearance before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in September 1919 that the mission’s report was 
published. 

Why did the American authorities forbid publication of 
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this report? What was it that displeased them in it? The 
reason for their displeasure was the report’s objective infor- 
mation about the situation in the Soviet Union. The report 
noted that in Soviet Russia “good order has been establish- 
ed.... The theaters and opera ... are performing in peace. 
Thousands of new schools have been opened in all parts of 
Russia and the Soviet Government seems to have done 
more for education of the Russian people in a year and a 
half than tsardom did in 50 years.... The Soviet form of 
government is firmly established. Perhaps the most striking 
fact in Russia today is the general support which is given 
the government by the people in spite of their starvation.... 
The achievements of the Department of Education ... have 
been very great. Not only have all the Russian classics been 
reprinted in editions of three and five million copies and 
sold at a low price.... Furthermore, working-men’s and 
soldiers’ clubs have been organized in many of the places of 
yesteryear, where the people are instructed by means of 
moving pictures and lectures. In the art galleries one meets 
classes of working-men and women being instructed in the 
beauties of the pictures”. ! 

This was the objective eye-witness account of an authori- 
ee committee of the U.S. State Department as early as 

2 

Recent years have seen books appear among the Sovieto- 
logists’ publications in the United States showing a depar- 
ture from the opposition set up by the Sovietologists between 
the October Socialist Revolution and Russian cultural tra- 
ditions. 

One now sees statements to the effect that in the post- 
revolutionary years the Soviet government “‘has given great 
significance to culture”, and that even in the early difficult, 
hungry years the Soviet regime devoted great efforts and 
expense to preserving the classics and disseminating them 
among the masses.” Isaac Deutscher even writes: ‘Perhaps 
in no country have the young been imbued with so great a 
respect and love for the classical literature and art of other 
nations as in Russia.” 3 
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However, the individual voices that have called for at 
least minimal objectivity in treating Soviet cultural policy 
are still drowned out in the roar of demagogic statements 
and spiteful commentaries. 

For instance, in Avrahm Yarmolinsky’s book, Literature 
Under Communism, the author later acknowledges the mass 
editions of the classics in Soviet Russia, but nevertheless 
poses the “insidious” question: ‘“What were the reasons 
for official approval and encouragement of the reprinting of 
the classics?... One can only guess at the motives of the 
authorities.” ! 

And Yarmolinsky makes a guess. Like a fortune-teller 
who knows very well what she wants, Yarmolinsky proph- 
esises: ‘‘Perhaps, finally, it is not mere wishful thinking 
to suppose that the propagation of humane letters has placed 
in the citadel of communism a Trojan horse.” 2 

Following Yarmolinsky’s lead, Maurice Friedberg also 
readily admits that “since 1918 Soviet publishing houses 
have brought out hundreds of millions of copies of Tolstoy 
and Pushkin, Chekhov and Turgenev, Lermontov and Dos- 
toyevsky, Gogol and Nekrasov”’. ® 

But Friedberg also follows Yarmolinsky in posing this 
profound question: ‘““What were the aims pursued by the 
authorities when they decided to make the works of these 
non-Soviet writers available to their subjects?” * 

The Sovietologists’ suspiciousness can only make us 
smile. Yet they pose these absurd questions in all serious- 
ness and answer them in equally absurd fashion. According 
to Friedberg, the purpose is to make the classics serve ‘‘the 
current policies of the Soviet State. ..”.° 

Friedberg also states that the motive behind editions 
of the classics which appeared immediately after the Revolu- 
tion was lack of Bolshevik writers who could replace the 
classics. 

Anyone familiar with Soviet cultural history can easily 
disprove this opposition set up between Soviet writers and 
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their predecessors. Under Soviet government a mighty group 
of Soviet writers grew up and an extensive body of socialist 
realist literature was created, yet at the same time large- 
scale editions of the Russian classics have repeatedly ap- 
peared. There is no ‘‘vacuum” and nothing is “forcing” the 
Soviet authorities to publish the classics—still they continue 
to appear. 

This is an impossible conundrum for Friedberg, as he 
readily admits: “The Party’s attitude toward the Russian 
classics was still somewhat ambiguous.” ! 

Thirty years before Friedberg, the Trotskyite American 
journalist Max Eastman also puzzled over this problem. He 
did not seek an answer very strenuously, however, preferring 
to ‘‘denounce” the Bolsheviks and show the “inconsistency” 
in their cultural theory and practice. He writes, without a 
trace of humour: “They (the Communists.—d.) declare, 
for example, that ‘such a thing as neutral art in a class 
society does not and cannot exist’, and that up to the dawn 
of the classless society all art is and of necessity must be a 
‘class weapon’. If this were a sincere opinion, they would 
gather up all works of bourgeois art, all the weapons of the 
class enemy, and destroy them.” ? 

But the Bolsheviks not only fail to do this, they do just 
the opposite: “They recklessly open fire upon the revolu- 
tionary masses with whole arsenals of these class weapons 
of the enemy....” 

Moreover, it would seem that now the Bolsheviks did not 
describe art as a class weapon, but as a “treasure” that the 
Revolution had opened up for the masses. 

Did the Bolsheviks, in fact, describe art as a class weap- 
on? Yes, they did. And did they say after the victory of 
the Revolution that the art of the society overthrown by the 
Revolution was now the possession of the people? Yes, they 
did. This means, then, that the Bolsheviks were inconsistent, 
and their theories contradictory and groundless. 

Thus Eastman dealt with Marxist theory and Bolshevik 
practice in one fell swoop. 

The Leninist teaching about two cultures in every bour- 
geois culture forms the basis of the state’s attitude towards 
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the people’s cultural traditions and towards Soviet and 
foreign classics. 

In accordance with this teaching, the victorious proletariat 
builds its culture not on a wasteland, but on the basis of 
the whole wealth of mankind’s democratic culture, which has 
spiritually enriched the proletariat and enabled it to better 
understand the justice of its liberation struggle against 
capitalism. 


4. A Question of Sources 


The question of the sources of Soviet literature is the 
most basic, underlying question for an understanding of the 
essential attitudes of the artistic intelligentsia, and the dic- 
tatorship of the victorious proletariat, the Soviet power to- 
wards each other. If the new literature found its origin in 
writers whose work and social activity were closely allied 
to the Russian proletariat’s liberation movement and the 
Communist Party, whose work was inspired by socialist 
ideals and fought for the triumph of these ideals, then it is 
obvious that the Sovietologists’ assertions about the ‘‘op- 
position” of the intelligentsia to Soviet power and to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat are contrived and groundless; 
it is also obvious that the Soviet artistic intelligentsia is the 
true support of workers’ and peasants’ power and expresses 
their intellectual and artistic force; nor is it any less ob- 
vious that Soviet writers’ work serves to consolidate the 
Soviet system and the ideas of communism, for it is deter- 
mined by and founded on these factors. 

Of course, the Sovietologists set themselves an entirely 
different task: to show that genuine literature in the Soviet 
Union developed from the work of writers distant from the 
Revolution, unconnected with the revolutionary movement 
of the proletariat, critical in their attitude towards the very 
idea of workers’ and peasants’ power, and therefore un- 
qualifiedly critical of this power in their writings. 

This conception was originally presented in Dmitry Mirs- 
ky’s book, which was published in London and New York 
in 1926. It was Mirsky who introduced the basic thesis later 
repeated by successive generations of Sovietologists that 
the source of Soviet Russian prose was to be found in the 
work of Remizov, Bely, and Zamyatin, not in the work of 
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Gorky or of other writers who were faithful to the Revo- 
lution. 

Mirsky was full of praise for Gorky, but only the pre- 
revolutionary Gorky. “Though in 1949 Gorky published his 
Recollections of Tolstoy which once more made everyone 
realize that he was, after all, a great writer, his literary in- 
fluence remained insignificant.” ! 

Or, again: “Gorky’s last books have met with universal 
and immediate appreciation. And yet he has not become a 
living literary influence.” ? 

Mirsky’s prejudiced opinion of Gorky was taken up a 
decade later by Gleb Struve who, without referring to Mir- 
sky, wrote in his book that Gorky’s important role in Soviet 
literature in the early revolutionary years did not mean 
that as a writer he had any significant influence on the 
young post-revolutionary generation, “despite what its rep- 
resentatives may now say about this’’. ° 

This ‘‘despite” is highly characteristic of not only Gleb 
Struve’s methodological approach, but of many other So- 
vietologists. For instance, an objective researcher cannot 
pass over Leonid Leonov’s well-known expression that 
‘...all of us—today’s literary generation—have come out 
of Gorky’s capacious sleeve. ..”’. 4 

Nonetheless, Gleb Struve says ‘‘despite...”. 

Another veteran Soviet writer, Konstantin Fedin says: 
“His (i.e. Gorky’s.—A. B.) role in the formation of the new 
Soviet literature of the twenties was enormous, and his in- 
terest in writers’ fates often determined the entire future 
development of their talent and adorned the path of the 
young writer.” ° In his book Gorky Among Us, not a recent 
publication but dating from 1941, Fedin conclusively showed 
Gorky’s decisive influence on the young generation of Soviet 
writers in the period immediately following the Revolution. 
He particularly stresses the revolutionary role of ‘‘Gorky’s 
spirit” in contrast to the conservative, backward-looking in- 
fluence of Remizov, Sologub, and others. 
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Nonetheless, Gleb Struve stubbornly says ‘despite. ..”. 

In 1918 Alexander Blok remarked: “History laid a great 
burden on Maxim Gorky, the greatest writer of our time. 
It made him an intermediary between the people and the 
intelligentsia.” ! 

Olga Forsch expressed the same thought metaphorically: 
‘“Gorky was the bridge over which writers from the intel- 
ligentsia came to the side of Soviet power.” ? 

Alexander Fadeyev wrote: “The great Gorky was and 
remains the head of Soviet literature. Emerging from the 
social depths of Russia and a friend of Lenin, he was our 
first and best literary tutor. Among the writers of my gener- 
ation there isn’t a single one who, embarking on his literary 
path, didn’t receive his blessing.” 3 

Veniamin Kaverin’s memoirs, The Old House, also atiests 
to Gorky’s influence as a teacher and guide of the young 
generation of Soviet writers, and to the weight and authority 
of his judgements of their work: 

“In 1924 I sent Gorky my first book, Masters and Ap- 
prentices. It had been written over a three-year period and 
as each of its stories had appeared in print I had received a 
letter from Gorky containing firm but friendly criticism and 
advice that was applicable not only to literature but to life 
itself. 

“T re-read these letters now with a feeling of pride and 
amazement. Pride—because these are Gorky’s letters, and 
amazement—because many of these letters are addressed to 
a beginning writer who had not yet done anything for So- 
viet literature. 

“He taught me with all the generosity of a great man... 
an inspired, selfless, pure attitude towards literature. He 
suggested themes, directed my thoughts, and warned me— 
and he did all of this carefully, tactfully, without hurting 
my feelings. But his every sentence firmly reminded me that 
we were working in a great literary tradition and had no 
right to turn it into word-play or a means for attaining our 
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own well-being or glory. ‘Here in Europe literature is suffering 
from exhaustion and anaemia, and there is a general, very 
dangerous tiredness. Verbal conjuring flourishes, but serious 
people feel an increasing interest in Russian literature. 
Therefore: “Let us not bring shame on Russia!” Hard work 
is needed. You young writers particularly need this!’ (letter 
from December 13, 1923). 

“Hard work is needed! But to what end? So that some- 
thing new can be created in literature, of course. But what 
does ‘new’ mean? There have been quite a few writers who 
were sincerely convinced that their ‘new’ elements were pro- 
pelling literature forward, yet who quickly were completely 
forgotten.... Gorky’s every word demanded that I take my 
work highly seriously.... How could I not think of ‘per- 
fecting my style’? 

“Gorky’s influence was needed to bring to the fore the 
question of simplicity and devotion to the popular ideals 
in style.... Gorky met a nineteen-year-old youth who had 
only just begun to write as if he were an older friend and 
from that time on I always felt I could rely on him. As he 
later wrote to Romain Rolland, ‘Our goal is to teach young 
people love for and faith in life, we want to teach people to 
be heroic.’ Not only I, but dozens of young writers endlessly 
re-read his letters. 

“If you compare them you can easily see that he had an 
individual approach for each young writer....”! This is 
how Veniamin Kaverin wrote of Gorky’s significance for his 
work. 

One more testimony. Isaac Babel wrote with deep convic- 
tion and sincerity: ““No other writer of our era struck such 
forceful blows against the oppressive class as Gorky did, 
nor did any other writer participate so fully in building a 
new world. A close friend of Lenin, Gorky courageously, 
ceaselessly fought against capitalism and autocracy for forty 
years, and in the latter years of his life—against fascism. ... 
All the best in Soviet literature was discovered and nurtured 
by him, 

Yet Gleb Struve continues to harp upon his “despite. ..”. 

With only minor variations all the Sovietologists ‘ex- 
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communicate” Gorky from the sources of Soviet literature. 

Who, then, do they identify as the teachers of the young 
writers who for the most part entered literature from the 
trenches of the Civil War? Gleb Struve writes: ‘“...These 
newcomers to literature were greatly influenced by two 
writers of the age of Symbolism, Andrey Bely and Alexey 
Remizov.”’ ! 

But you may recall that Struve earlier spoke somewhat 
differently of Bely. At the very beginning of his book, Struve 
called Bely in irritation ‘‘too irresponsible, morally and po- 
litically, to be taken seriously”, yet later on in the same 
book he calls him a guiding light of young Soviet literature! 
The explanation is quite simple. In the first instance, Struve 
is trying to undermine confidence in the sincerity of Bely’s 
feelings as he greeted the socialist Revolution and the estab- 
lishment of workers’ and peasants’ power; in the second 
instance, he was trying to show preference to the symbolist 
Bely in contrast to the socialist realist Gorky. 

Moreover, Struve is trying to show Bely and Remizov as 
intermediaries between the young generation of Soviet 
writers and the classics of Russian literature. He says that 
the “newcomers” learned of Gogol through Bely, and of Les- 
kov through Remizov. 

“Thus,” concludes Struve, ‘somewhat paradoxically, Gogol 
and Leskov became the most powerful and vital factors of 
influence in the shaping of post-Revolutionary Russian liter- 
ature.” 

Paradoxical indeed. Why, might we ask, couldn’t one learn 
about Gogol through Gogol himself? The Soviet state’s early 
years saw mass publication of the works of Pushkin, Gogol, 
Lev Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Leskov, Nekrasov, and other clas- 
sical Russian writers. Why couldn’t the reader learn through 
the original version? But no, says Struve, one could learn 
about the classics only through Bely and Remizov, not 
directly. 

According to Struve, the number of “decisive influences” 
on the young writers of the twenties, their teachers and their 
“schools” are legion! 

“The dominant figure in Soviet literature, during the 
years 1924-23 was Boris Pilnyak,...”* writes Struve. He 
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even invents a “school of Pilnyak’”, whose students include 
a large number of writers: 

Vsevolod Ivanov, whose works were “‘typical products of 
the Pilnyak school. ..”.! 

Artem Vesyoly—“‘of all the proletarian writers he stands 
closest to Pilnyak...”.? 

Alexander Malyshkin, whose “heightened, rhythmical dic- 
tion is derived from Bely and Pilnyak’’. ° 

Nikolai Nikitin, Boris Lavrenev, Isaac Babel, and several 
others are also included ‘under Pilnyak’s influence”.... 

In Leonid Leonov’s work, Struve discovered four simul- 
taneous “influences”: Gogol, Remizov, Zamyatin, and Pil- 
nyak (Marc Slonim adds Leskov to this foursome, while 
Edward Brown adds André Gide!). 

Why is it exactly that Boris Pilnyak had such a “domi- 
nant influence’? [s it because his works were of high artistic 
quality? 

Mirsky by no means overevaluates the worth of Pilnyak’s 
work and has little praise for the writer himself, calling 
him “fundamentally uncultured” and even “muddle- 
headed”. 4 

Edward Brown writes of Pilnyak: ‘‘We may admire his 
courageous anti-Communism, but we should not forget his 
attachment to the old and primitive, his mystical belief in 
the Slavic soul, and his emotional distrust of Western sci- 
entific rationalism.” 5 

William Harkins believes that ‘Pilnyak was hardly a 
great writer. ... His work often lacks taste and restraint. His 
experimentalism was typical of the time of conflict in which 
he lived, but it has hardly remained significant for later 
epochs”. § 

And finally Gleb Struve admits that ‘‘the work of Pilnyak 
has much in it that is unsatisfactory: he has little sense of 
form, his confused composition is still further obscured by 
his shallow ‘philosophy of history’... much of his art is of 
bookish derivation and has a secondhand flavor. ..”.? 
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So that’s how it is! Pilnyak has no sense of form, his com- 
position is confused, he is bookish, and he isn’t even origi- 
nal! Yet he formed a “school”, he was a “dominating 
figure”, and he had “great influence’’. 

Marc Slonim treated Pilnyak even more simply. Without 
bothering to analyse his work, he turned all the writer’s 
mistakes into virtues. No plot? Fine! No characters? Won- 
derful! And why is it so marvellous that there are no plots 
or characters? This is indeed a great mystery, for Slonim 
makes no attempt to argue his statements. 

The Sovietologists’ methodological principle “despite...” 
allows them to explain anything they wish. 

Another writer who, according to Struve, stands at the 
sources of Soviet literature and to whom Konstantin Fedin, 
Nikolai Tikhonov, Mikhail Slonimsky, Mikhail Zoshchenko, 
Vsevolod Ivanov, Nikolai Nikitin, Viktor Shklovsky, and 
many others are indebted is Evgeny Zamyatin, author of the 
story ‘The Cave” and the novel We, whose anti-communist 
character Struve particularly stresses. 

Marc Slonim is generous in praising Zamyatin’s work and 
terms him ‘‘a master who had trained a new generation in 
craftsmanship”, ! as well as claiming that “there was a 
moment when it looked as if Zamyatin would become the 
head of a whole literary school”, ? in which the pupils were 
Fedin, Tikhonov, Slonimsky, Zoshchenko, Ivanov, etc.—the 
exact list found in Gleb Struve’s book. 

But why not extend the list? This isn’t so hard—simply 
take the index of the Soviet Writers’ Union and copy out 
the names in alphabetical order. This will make the 
“school” look even more impressive! 

Vera Alexandrova considers Zamyatin to be “‘one of the 
most interesting and original Russian writers of the twen- 
tieth century”. ? She states that “mounting frictions between 
the official critics and Zamyatin led him finally to break 
with the Soviet government” * although it is well known 
that he left the Soviet Union for France in 1932 with the 
permission of the Soviet government and died there in 1937, 
having retained his Soviet citizenship. Vera Alexandrova 
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does not deal with Zamyatin’s characteristics as a writer, 
preferring to examine only one of his works, the novel We, 
which interests her less in its literary qualities than as a 
lampoon of a future communist society. 

For Struve, “the novel We is undoubtedly Zamyatin’s 
most interesting and important work, if not necessarily his 
best”. ! 

It may well be that the novel We influenced literature, 
but it was not so much Soviet literature as Western litera- 
ture, for instance the works of Aldous Huxley and George 
Orwell. The Sovietologists duly admit this. Max Eastman, 
for instance, noted that Zamyatin’s We, ‘“‘published in En- 
glish in 1924, is an inverse utopia of the type subsequently 
exemplified in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World”. * 

We are not attempting, of course, to “erase” the names 
of Boris Pilnyak or Evgeny Zamyatin from the history of 
Soviet literature. The crux of the matter is the necessity 
to counter the Sovietologists’ efforts to “derive” Soviet liter- 
ature from the works of authors who may have been con- 
sidered sensational in their own time but who did not 
leave any discernable trace on the literature of socialist 
society. 

The source of Soviet literature is the revolutionary litera- 
ture of Maxim Gorky which brought forth the mighty flood 
of socialist realism, subsequently to have such an enormous 
influence on contemporary art in general. 

Another outstanding representative of socialist realist lit- 
erature, whose work lies alongside Gorky’s at the source 
of Soviet literature, and whom the Sovietologists try so 
fervently to “dethrone”, is Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

The Sovietologists’ appraisals of his work are often dia- 
metrically opposed. While Mirsky acknowledged in 1926 
that “in 1917 Mayakovsky shared the triumph of his party 
and became something like an official Bolshevik poet”, 3 
thus emphasising the sincerity of the poet’s political position, 
Max Eastman attempted in 1934 to compromise Mayakov- 
sky’s political views and cast doubt on the sincerity of the 
poet’s attitude towards the Revolution, the Communist Party, 
and the Soviet government. 


' Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 39. 
2 Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, p. 84. 
3 Dmitry Mirsky, Contemporary Russian Literature, p. 270, 
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Eastman slandered the great poet of socialism when he 
stated that Mayakovsky was supposedly ordered: ‘‘ ‘There is 
just one tune, and that is what you've got to sing if you 
want bread-and-butter, to say nothing of public recognition, 
so get on the job and sing the right tune’.... Mayakovsky 
bent his neck to this storm and behaved discretely.” ! 

Eastman terms Mayakovsky’s Aloud and Straight a “thun- 
derous manifesto of defeat”, an “ultimate surrender of the 
independent rights of art’. 2 

The prejudice in Eastman’s judgement was so obvious 
that even Gleb Struve didn’t dare refer to it, let alone em- 
phasise it in his book, which appeared in 1935. He prefer- 
red to adopt a different stance and, without evaluating the 
poems Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, Fine!, and Aloud and Straight, 
jectivistic information. For instance, in writing about the 
poems Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, Fine!, and Aloud and Straight, 
Struve condescendingly stated: ‘All three are regarded 
today in the Soviet Union as being among Mayakovsky’s 
masterpieces. All three are essentially political, imbued 
with enthusiasm for the work of Lenin and the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union.... He (Mayakovsky.—A. B.) 
is regarded as the greatest Soviet poet... .” ° 

‘He is regarded...”, ‘All three are regarded today...”’— 
Struve’s impassionate statements are deliberately designed 
to neutralise his forced acknowledgement of the lofty quali- 
ties of Mayakovsky’s revolutionary work and to make the 
reader distrust any positive appraisals of his talent. 

Time has shown that Eastman’s fabrications about Maya- 
kovsky’s supposed “time-serving” are so obvious that no 
one believes them any more. 

The Sovietologists have taken note of this and consider 
it wise to cast no further doubt on the natural and insep- 
arable link between Mayakovsky’s work and the October 
Revolution in Russia. 

“In 1917 Mayakovsky was one of the few established 
writers who at once accepted the October Revolution. He 
devoted himself to the Bolshevik cause heart and soul,” * 
wrote William Harkins laconically in 1956. 


1 Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, pp. 67-68. 

2 [bid., pp. 70-71. 

3 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, pp. 174, 173. 
4 William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, p. 244, 
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Marc Slonim also acknowledged the fact that Mayakovs- 
ky “served the Revolution with his word just as others 
served it with sword. There is no doubt that he did it de- 
liberately and wholeheartedly. ..”. ! 

Slonim states that “the impact of his poetry and per- 
sonality on Soviet literature was tremendous ... a whole 
generation of poets recognized him as their leader and imi- 
tated him.... He was after Blok the first Russian poet to 
exert such a powerful and wide influence”. ? 

However, while recognising the enormous significance of 
Mayakovsky’s work and personality for the future of So- 
viet literature, Sovietologists nonetheless do not abandon 
their attempts to “dethrone” Mayakovsky as a writer, term- 
ing his poetry ‘poetic journalism”, and the poet himself the 
composer of “long propaganda poems”. * 

William Harkins drops the following sentence in passing: 
‘““Mayakovsky’s failure to satisfy his own standards ... 
shows clearly that his work is a great, inspired failure, in 
spite of all its brilliance and originality.” * Why? What are 
the reasons for this? Harkins doesn’t give any reasons. 

Vera Alexandrova’s appraisal of Mayakovsky seems to 
derive from critical acrobatics rather than from solid liter- 
ary analysis. Obviously striving to show off her “profound” 
knowledge of Russian literary history, she tries to show an 
analogy between Mayakovsky’s fate as a writer and that of 
Pushkin! 

This is how she presents her idea: ‘But if Mayakovsky’s 
relations with the literary bureaucracy are quite clear, his 
relationship with Soviet regime as a whole is much more 
complex. In a sense (Hear! Hear!—A. B.) it is reminiscent 
of the relationship between the Czarist government and 
Pushkin. Through its spokesmen, the government of Nicho- 
las I had always sought to instill in the public an image of 
Pushkin as a loyal subject.... The modern Soviet press 
emulates this strategem with Mayakovsky, endlessly quo- 
ting these lines from his poem Vo ves golos (Aloud and 
Straight) : 


' Mare Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
pp. 25-26. 

2 Tbid., p. 30. 

3 [bid., pp. 24-25. 

“ William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, p. 247, 
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We shall not quarrel to apportion fame— 
We are all men of a kind— 
Then let our 
common monument be 
Socialism 
built 
in battles. 


And yet, the official appraisal of Mayakovsky contained a 
certain measure of truth.” ! 

The crude suggestion underlying this poetic parallel is 
obvious. 

Why did Vera Alexandrova make this highly arbitrary, 
only too obviously unjustified comparison between two 
great Russian poets? It is obvious that she is interested 
neither in the originality of their work nor in the indi- 
viduality of their talents. 

Vera Alexandrova has another, entirely political purpose: 
to compromise the integrity of the great poet of the October 
Revolution in the hope that the ignorant reader will be 
fooled into believing her. 

Vera Alexandrova also offers her opinions on Mayakovs- 
ky’s work on foreign themes. The following is just one 
sample of her reasoning: “Beginning in 1922, and almost 
to the end of his life (1930), Mayakovsky made frequent 
trips abroad. He visited Germany and France six times, 
made a journey to Spain, and came to the United States 
in 1925. He observed foreign life carefully.... He made 
no effort to conceal his excitement over the beauty of Pa- 
ris; New York impressed him greatly.... The poet attempts 
to camouflage the profound impression America made upon 
him by stressing its social inequality.” 2 That’s what Vera 
Alexandrova says: ‘‘attempts to camouflage”’. 

Yet Mayakovsky’s poetry, permeated with Communist 
spirit, defends itself honourably against such underhanded 
attacks. 

Mayakovsky himself said proudly: “There are two imag- 
inary scenes, which I use to test my poetry: 

“If all previous poets were to rise from their graves, 
they would have to say: we didn’t write such poetry, we 
didn’t and we couldn't. 


! Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 67. 
+ Ibid., p. 63. 
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“Tf the past—the Whites and the restoration—were to 
rise from its grave, my poetry would have to be found and 
destroyed as highly dangerous for the Whites.” ! 

The work of Alexander Blok, whose unique, impulsively 
romantic poetry found a new stimulus in the people’s Rev- 
olution, also played a great role in the formation of So- 
viet literature. 

The Sovietologists do not dare deny Blok’s political po- 
sition, his unequivocal acceptance of Soviet power. This 
would be too obvious a lie. Therefore they try to comprom- 
ise his work, especially The Twelve, the first long poem in 
Soviet Russian poetry about the Revolution. 

Although Dmitry Mirsky admits that Blok always sym- 
pathised with the oppressed working people of the Russian 
Empire and therefore “it was not by chance that he became 
a Bolshevik” * he nevertheless interprets The Twelve in a 
rather confused manner. Mirsky holds that Blok always 
identified the ‘soul of Russia” with stormy turbulence, and 
that therefore Blok was drawn to the Revolution because 
“the Bolshevik Revolution with all its horrors and all its 
anarchy was welcome to him as the manifestation of what 
he identified with the soul of Russia—the soul of the Bliz- 
zard”.* The Twelve, according to Mirsky, was the fullest 
expression of this conception of the Revolution. 

Marc Slonim deliberately vulgarises and distorts the 
images of The Twelve, depriving it of any meaning at all. His 
interpretation of the poem is simply a vulgar caricature 
bearing no relation at all to the poem’s true meaning. Slo- 
nim describes the poem thus: “...twelve Red soldiers 
plundering and murdering in snow-bound Petrograd not 
only as bandits but also as dreamers inspired by the hatred 
of the old world and a confused yearning for a better 
life.... Thus the twelve criminals become the twelve apos- 
tles, and out of the blood and filth emerges the image of a 
new gospel that justifies the terror and destructiveness of 
Bolshevism.” ® 

Marc Slonim’s interpretation of Blok’s renowned poem is 
truly fantastic. 

' Vladimir Mayakovsky, Collected Works in Thirteen Volumes, 
Vol. 12, p. 175 (in Russian). 

reed Mirsky, Contemporary Russian Literature, pp. 222-23. 

= ta. 

: Mare Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
pace 
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Blok’s The Twelve is world-famous. Hundreds, everi 
thousands of articles and research works have been written 
about it, objectively noting its important role in the devel- 
opment of Soviet literature and terming the poem the first 
artistic representation of the Russian Revolution, a testi- 
mony to the poet’s unqualified support of the ideas of the 
Revolution. 


Grief for all bourgeois we’re raising, 
By the world fire we set blazing! 


The voice of Blok himself is heard in this bold slogan 
hurled out by the people in revolt—Blok, who was able to 
distinguish behind the seeming chaos of the revolutionary 
events the organised will of the masses who toppled the 
old, unjust world of the landowners and bourgeoisie and 
established a new reality in which millions of downtrodden 
slaves became masters of their fates. 

The Soviet Blok scholar, B. Solovyev, noted in his book 
The Poet and His Feat that Blok’s poem was a reply to the 
Revolution’s opponents who refused to see anything in it 
except the dark side of revolution and condemned it for 
“not playing according to the rules of piety and humility”, ! 

Yes, the Great October Socialist Revolution was indeed 
dialectical; it encompassed negation and affirmation, des- 
truction and creation, suffering and joy. The old and the 
new fought a hard battle. The old resisted fiercely and stub- 
bornly, but this resistance was broken by the people who 
fought even more fiercely. 

Speaking at the Second All-Russia Trade Union Con- 
gress on January 20, 1919, Lenin said: “The workers were 
never separated by a Great Wall of China from the old 
society. And they have preserved a good deal of the tra- 
ditional mentality of capitalist society. The workers are 
building a new society without themselves having become 
new people, or cleansed of the filth of the old world; 
they are still standing up to their knees in that filth. We 
can only dream of clearing the filth away. It would be 
utterly utopian to think this could be done all at once. It 
would be so utopian that in practice it would only postpone 
socialism to kingdom come.” ” 


1 B. Solovyev, Poet i ego podvig (The Poet and His Feat), Mos- 


cow, 1974, p. 655. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 424. 
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And so Blok’s The Twelve, which Mark Slonim tries to 
pass off as a lestament to the “destructiveness” of Bolshev- 
ism, becomes a poetic affirmation of the creative power and 
purpose of the Revolution, carried out not by selected, 
morally perfect people, free from all the filth of the past, 
but by those very people who “stood up to their knees” in 
the filth of the old world and who still possessed a great 
deal of the traditional psychology of capitalist society. 
Blok’s greatness was that he was able to see what was 
most important beyond the transient and temporary: the 
Bolshevik Revolution brought in its wake the rebuilding of 
Russia on new, just, and genuinely humane principles. This 
is why the Sovietologists’ attempts to represent Blok’s work 
as ‘‘an accusation” against the socialist Revolution and the 
Bolshevik Party are groundless. 


5. NEP and 
the Sovietologists’ Fantasies 


Soviet power was established in Russia in a bloody class 
struggle. Remnants of the overthrown bourgeois class— 
whiteguards, landowners, and factory-owners—relying on 
the broad support of international capitalism, including the 
armed intervention by American, English, French, Japanese, 
and other forces, were savage in their vengeance against 
the people in revolt and their best sons, the Communists. 

But the people’s just struggle triumphed. The white- 
guards were defeated, the interventionists chased out of the 
country, and most of the landowners, factory-owners and 
whiteguards fled abroad, although some of them remained 
lurking within the country. Soviet power, of course, did not 
suit such people, for it deprived them of their titles and 
privileges, and so they tried to oppose it by terrorism and 
subversion. 

The Revolution defended itself, adopting firm measures 
against its enemies. 

However, the advanced elements of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia never accused the victorious people of “cruelty”. 
Blok wrote: “What did you think? That the Revolution was 
an idyll and the people were obedient children?” ! 


! Alexander Blok, Collected Works in Six Volumes, Vol. 5, p. 402. 
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Blok understood that centuries of repression had created 
a great deal of ill feeling against the exploiters in the peo- 
ple’s hearts. “Why do they foul up the beloved aristo- 
crats’ estates?” he asked. “Because young girls were raped 
and flogged there: if not by this particular landowner, then 
by his neighbour... .” ! 

Naturally, early Soviet realist literature truthfully re- 
flected the difficult years of struggle for the establishment 
of popular government. It represented the fighters for the 
people, the builders of the new society in powerful and 
striking images. Cold and hungry, without rest or sleep, 
they dug up the frozen ground, conducted swbbotniks, built 
railways and factories, huskily sang ‘Our steam-engine, 
run ahead!”, and believed that all obstacles and hardships 
would be overcome, that a new life free of exploitation and 
oppression would be built. They never lost their revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm and laboured without thought for their 
own life. 

In the gigantic turmoil of social reconstruction, the cha- 
racter of heroes from among the people matured and were 
tempered, representatives of the past vanished into obscu- 
rity, and the decadent part of the artistic intelligentsia, 
frightened by the very idea of the working-class power and 
seeing the victory of the socialist revolution as their own 
misfortune, groaned and lamented abroad. 

The innovative and intransient worth of Soviet literature 
of the twenties was shown above all by the fact that it was 
the first to give world literature vivid portraits of victor- 
ious revolutionaries, the energetic builders of a new life 
free of exploitation and repression; for the first time liter- 
ature resounded with the confident, optimistic voices of 
heroes whose actions, opinions, and whole lives were deter- 
mined by the ideas of scientific communism. 

But in the hands of the Sovietologists the optimistic 
spirit of Soviet literature in the twenties whose heroes 
energetically, fervently established the victory of the new 
social order and new human relations—fraternity and equal- 
ity—disappears entirely. 

Gleb Struve, for instance, prefers another conception of 
Soviet literature of the twenties, another plan of develop- 
ment—a plan which notes only the difficulties and deficiencies 


! T[bid. 
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of the revolutionary times, the fears of the philistines 
and petty bourgeoisie for whom Soviet power was a source 
of personal misfortune. To shore up this conception, Struve 
chooses works which he terms “the best” and which sup- 
posedly reflect the era most fully. 

Struve laboriously retells Zamyatin’s slanderous story 
“The Cave”, which he regards as ‘‘one of his most effective 
stories and one of the best ‘documents’ of this period”; ! 
he tendentiously relates the content of Boris Pilnyak’s The 
Bare Year and The Red Tree and returns to Zamyatin and 
his anti-socialist novel We, terming it “Zamyatin’s most 
interesting and important work”. ? 

Struve interprets Konstantin Fedin’s work of this period 
in a prejudiced and slanderous light. For instance, he dis- 
cusses Fedin’s stories, ““The Garden”’, ‘Silence’, and ‘Trans- 
vaal”, deliberately stressing their scenes of destruction, rob- 
bery and murder. Struve seemingly doesn’t notice that in 
Fedin’s stories the people who destroy things of value are 
people who fear the Revolution and cling to the past, hating 
the power of the working people. It is these negative cha- 
racters who burn gardens, kill innocent people, and steal 
the people’s public property. 

Focusing attention on the destructive force of the revolu- 
tion, Struve tries to present the October Revolution as an 
elemental explosion of savage instincts, drunken insurrec- 
tion, and excesses by the masses. He stresses only the ap- 
parent chaos of the Revolution while ignoring the organis- 
ing intellect of the masses who made it. 

If one is to believe Struve, the major heroes of Soviet 
literature in the 1920s were not the victorious revolutionaries, 
nor the ardent Bolsheviks and millions of dedicated 
fighters for Soviet power, as was in fact the case, but the 
ordinary philistine, for whom Soviet power represented per- 
sonal misfortune. 

Struve needed such an interpretation of early Soviet liter- 
ature in order to substantiate his thesis about the so-called 
“spirit of opposition” in Russian writers to popular 
power, writers who preferred to bewail the fate of the over- 
turned classes; this approach allows Struve to ignore the 
enormous positive work done by the Revolution in trans- 


' Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 29. 
2 Ibid., p. 39. 
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forming the downtrodden, illiterate slaves of the enormous 
Russian Empire into active builders of their own hap- 
piness, and the empire itself into the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

The Sovietologists pay particular attention to the NEP 
period in Soviet literature of the twenties. 

Gleb Struve speaks of the variety and vitality of Soviet 
literature in this period, assisted by the “NEP climate” 
which “proved propitious to a new florescence of a more or 
less independent literature”, ! 

Edward Brown speaks of the “revival of literature which 
was ... largely the product of nonproletarian writers whose 
ideology was seldom strict and often suspect’. ? 

Harold Swayze also dwells upon ‘‘the golden era of the 
INEP?.8 

Thus, all the Sovietologists fall into strict formation 
behind Gleb Struve’s appraisal of the 1920s and the NEP. 

It is amazing, however, that although the Sovietologists 
shower compliments on the “NEP period” and sigh wistfully 
over its variety and “renaissance”, they do not cite one 
single example, one single work, which would support 
Struve’s thesis about the flourishing of “a more or less 
independent literature” in the Soviet Union at that time. 
We are therefore justified in regarding this thesis unproven, 
unsubstantiated as it is by any real facts from the history 
of Soviet literature in this period. 

As for Edward Brown’s sweeping generalisation about a 
“revival” of Soviet literature thanks to the work of “non- 
proletarian writers” whose ideology was supposedly ‘‘sel- 
dom strict and often suspect”, the bias of this statement is 
obvious. Which works from this period in fact remained in 
our literature and are considered Soviet classics today? They 
are easy enough to list: Fyodor Gladkov’s Cement, 
Alexander Serafimovich’s The Iron Flood, Dmitry Furma- 
nov’s Chapayev, Mikhail Sholokhow’s And Quiet Flows the 
Don (first and second books), Alexander Fadeyev’s The 
Rout and Mayakovsky’s poetry. 

However, these are all deeply proletarian writers with 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 45. 

2 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture. 1928-1932, New York, 1953, p. 20. 

3 Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR. 
1946-1959, Cambridge, Mass., 1962, p. 147. 
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a very definite communist ideology! And it is the work of 
these writers which enabled Soviet literature to develop 
and flourish, it was their work, permeated with the spirit 
of the Communist Party and with a class-based appraisal 
of events, that formed the basis for Soviet literature in the 
1920s and in the decades to follow. 

We could add to this list the poetry of Nikolai Tikho- 
nov, Konstantin Trenev’s Lyubov Yarovaya, Boris Lavre- 
nev’s The Break-Up and The Forty-First, Vladimir Bill- 
Belotserkovsky’s The Storm and Vsevolod Ivanov’s Ar- 
moured Train No. 14-69. 

The political tendentiousness and lack of balance in the 
Sovietologists’ approach to early Soviet literature is es- 
pecially obvious in their evaluation of the above-mentioned 
major works of socialist realism. The Sovietologists do not 
ignore these works but refer to them only in order to refute 
their worth. Gleb Struve gives only a few lines to Glad- 
kov’s Cement: “The novel was enthusiastically received by 
the Communist critics. It was translated into several Euro- 
pean languages, and its sales quickly reached the unheard- 
of figure of 500,000 copies.” ! That’s all. What is the novel 
about? Why was it so successful? How was it different from 
other novels written at the same time? Who were its main 
characters? What were the novel’s main ideas? 

Struve does not even feign interest in a detailed analysis 
of the work. Without going into its content, he tries to run 
down the novel by saying that ‘‘Gladkov lacks all sense of 
measure...”,? and that the novel’s main characters— Dasha 
and Gleb Chumalov—are unconvincing. 

Furmanov’s Chapayev fares even less well. Struve says 
that it is not even a novel, but a “piece of documentary 
literature” whose historical value is dubious because of the 
author’s ‘‘very definite political bias.” ° 

Marc Slonim seconds this opinion, calling Chapayev 
‘““factography’ in literature”.* Vera Alexandrova explains 
instructively that Soviet critics have created a “‘myth” about 
Klychkov as “the ‘directing and guiding hand’ of the Com- 
munist Party; in reality Klychkov combines party leader- 


' Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 126. 
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ship with the scarcely attractive role of a ‘snooper’, assign- 
ed to keep an eye on Chapayev and his men”. ! 

Struve finishes off his account of Lavrenev’s The Forty- 
First with a sentence that totally distorts the content of 
this outstanding work in Soviet literature of the twenties: 
“The story ends with Maryutka shooting her lover when a 
party of white officers approaches their island: her orders 
were not to let him go alive.” * Thus Struve reduces the 
entire conflict of the story to Maryutka’s mechanical car- 
rying out of an order. In fact, the story deals with a 
common girl’s internal conflict between love and class con- 
sciousness. Understanding with all her heart the justice of 
the revolutionary cause, Maryutka sacrifices her love for 
the Revolution. 

Struve has only a few sentences about Trenev’s play 
Lyubov Yarovaya: “Its heroine is a provincial town teacher, 
a convinced Bolshevik who is married to a white officer. ... 
Trenev also wrote some historical plays.” * 

And this is all about Trenev and his play! Why did the 
play enjoy such enormous success, what were its main ideas, 
why did the audience like the character of Lyubov Yaro- 
vaya so much, what was her conflict with her husband 
about? Obviously Gleb Struve doesn’t want to disclose the 
content of this heroic work showing the unconquerable 
strength of the ideas of the Revolution and socialism. 

Struve deals just as briefly with Vsevolod Ivanov’s Ar- 
moured Train No. 14-69. He notes that this was “the first 
purely Soviet play to be produced by the Moscow Art The- 
ater and one of its greatest post-Revolutionary successes”, * 
but he does not discuss the play’s ideas or characters. 

And Quiet Flows the Don which many Sovietologists 
acknowledge to be “the most outstanding book of the twen- 
ties”, is given only one-and-a-half pages in Gleb Struve’s 
book. And this is only to note the novel’s significance as “a 
work of great breadth, giving a truthful and impartial pic- 
ture of the revolutionary blizzard that swept over Russia, 
carrying with it many human lives. ..”; ® Struve thus stresses 
his own conception of the destructive force of the Rev- 


1 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 30. 
2 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 119. 
3 [bid., p. 190. 

4 Tbid. 

5 Ibid., p. 132. 
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olution, whose significance is reduced to that of a “bliz- 
zard’’, 

Struve’s superficial declarations are intended to belittle 
the importance of And Quiet Flows the Don and reduce it to 
an “ordinary” phenomenon. Professor Struve haughtily 
stresses: ‘“...the novel has unquestionably been overpraised, 
and many defects of its language and composition over- 
looked. cs. ! 

In Vera Alexandrova’s exposition Sholokhov’s novel is 
seen only as the banal story of Grigory and Aksinya’s love. 
She gives a detailed run-down of where, when, and 
with whom Aksinya was unfaithful to Grigory, and Gri- 
gory to Aksinya. The struggle of the working Cossacks 
to establish Soviet power in the Don region is left out 
entirely. 

There are certain curiosities to be found in Alexandro- 
va’s study, too: trying to show off her knowledge of Sholo- 
khov’s biography, she states that ‘‘after 1920 ... he worked 
in the food industry”.? However, perhaps we should for- 
give this “alimentary” interpretation of the word prod- 
otryad (units for appropriating surplus grain from hoard- 
ers). 

Ernest Simmons reprimands Sholokhov for depicting the 
Whites’ massacre of Podtelkov’s unit and showing twenty- 
five Red Cossacks forced into a death-march through White 
villages, in the course of which they are beaten to death in 
rough vengeance. Simmons accuses Sholokhoy of “natural- 
ism” and even of “sadism” which, in his opinion, down- 
grades the novel. 

Simmons is displeased with these scenes, stunning in 
their tragedy and artistic verisimilitude, in And Quiet Flows 
the Don. He is opposed to showing the cruelty of white- 
guards and White Cossacks in the novel, because this con- 
tradicts the Sovietologists’ conception of the “nobility” and 
“humanity” of the whiteguards and the merciless cruelty of 
the revolutionary people. 

While acknowledging And Quiet Flows the Don to be 
an outstanding literary work, Sovietologists nonetheless try 
to draw the novel out of the socialist realist category and 
to even place it in opposition to socialist realist literature. 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, p. 132. 
2 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 246. 
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William Harkins announces that “ironically its great suc- 
cess cannot be separated from the fact that it violates both 
the letter and spirit of Socialist Realism”. ! 

Is it that Harkins has succeeded in refuting the novel’s 
profound historicism and its depiction of the development 
of the revolution? Has he refuted the work’s genuine na- 
tional spirit or its marked class orientation in appraising 
the behaviour of the main characters? Or the author’s own 
Communist Party spirit? But no, not at all. Harkins does 
not even attempt to refute anything. Yet historicism, na- 
tional, class, and Party spirit are the basic aesthetic 
categories that define the artistic method of socialist 
realism. 

We should not be surprised, however. Other Sovietolog- 
ists go even further in their appraisal of the novel. Edward 
Brown, for instance, sees And Quiet Flows the Don as 
“the best example of the RAPP literary principles in prac- 
tice ..7 

“Why?” you may ask. The answer is that Edward Brown 
needs this interpretation because he sees the RAPP prin- 
ciples as opposed to the Soviet government and Soviet 
Communist Party! However, we shall return to this 
later. 

So the Sovietologists hold that the NEP period witnessed 
a “renaissance”, a flowering of “a more or less independent 
literature”. Independent, of course, from the policies of the 
Soviet government and Communist Party, and opposed to 
them. 

In fact the twenties, including the NEP years, stand out 
as the period in which a new type of literature inspired by 
the ideals of the October Socialist Revolution, Soviet litera- 
ture was born and began to gather strength. 

Its development determined the future path of writers 
whose work was profoundly imbued with the Leninist Par- 
ty spirit. It was these outstanding works that laid the foun- 
dation of modern socialist realist literature. 


' William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, p. 231. 
2 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature. 
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6. Resolution by the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
“On Party Policy in Literature” (1925) 
and the Sovietologists’ Stargazing 


In discussing the 1920s, in particular the NEP period, 
the Sovietologists vigorously propagate the idea that it was 
only in these years that a “spirit of inventiveness and ex- 
ploration, which permeated so much of the literature of the 
NEP era” dominated Soviet literature, and that beginning 
with the 1930s and “up to the present time Soviet letters 
have not known such richness and diversity of formal at- 
tainments”’. ! 

The Sovietologists assure their readers that Soviet liter- 
ature’s “inventiveness and exploration” and “richness and 
diversity” in the twenties is due to the fact that in the first 
seven or eight years after the Revolution the Bolsheviks 
had no cultural policy and therefore literature developed 
spontaneously. 

Max Eastman, for instance, divides Soviet literary devel- 
opment into three phases: “The first, from 1917 to 1923 
or 4, was a phase of natural growth, of free spontaneous 
experiment.... The publication of active counter-revolu- 
tionary utterances was in these years of civil war and the 
staggering first steps of reconstruction, of course, strictly 
interdicted.” ? 

A quarter of a century later, Renato Poggioli essentially 
repeats Eastman in The Phoenix and the Spider (1957): 
“The first steps undertaken by the Soviet government to- 
ward what was to be called the cultural or literary policy of 
the regime ... were dictated by a spirit of prudence and 
compromise, by tactics of expedience and opportunism, by 
the methods of non-intervention and appeasement. This 
policy at first even took the form of granting generous help 
and special privileges to the members of that class” (i.e. 
the intelligentsia.—A. B.).% 

James Billington’s opinion is very similar: “Following the 
end of the Civil War and beginning of the New Economic 
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Policy in 1924, a more permissive atmosphere was estab- 
lished; and some came to think in the course of the twen- 
ties that considerable cultural variety was to be tolerated 
within the new Revolutionary state. ... 

“The relatively permissive cultural atmosphere of the 
twenties was, in part, the result of Bolshevik preoccupation 
with political consolidation and economic reconstruction in 
the aftermath of seven years of international and internal 
war. In part also it was the result of the relatively opti- 
mistic and humanistic reading of Marx’s theories of culture 
that were advanced by the reigning ideologists of the early 
Soviet period: Deborin in philosophy and Voronsky in lit- 
erature. These men insisted that a new culture must fol- 
low rather than precede a new proletarian society. ...The 
arts had a duty to absorb the best from past culture....”! 

Thus, according to the Sovietologists, in the first seven 
years after the Revolution, Soviet literature was marked by 
“natural growth’, “‘free spontaneous experiment”, and “a 
spirit of compromise’, all because (a) the Bolsheviks had 
no time for cultural questions, and (b) Deborin and Vo- 
ronsky were “humanistic” in their interpretation of Marx- 
ist cultural theory. 

Anti-communists make a strenuous effort to shore up 
their false thesis about the supposed lack of a theoretical 
and methodological basis in Marxism-Leninism for the 
building of culture under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and about Lenin’s supposed lack of “interest” in cultural 
problems. 

The theoretical principles underlying scientific commun- 
ism’s conception of cultural development were formulated 
in the works of Marx and Engels. Drawing on the Marxist 
concept of the laws of man’s cultural development, Lenin 
and the Bolshevik Party continued to work out and con- 
sistently put into practice the scientific principles behind 
the development of a new, democratic culture closely linked 
to the revolutionary movement of the proletariat and in- 
spired by the ideas of socialism and communism. 

The Leninist teaching concerning the two cultures in 
every national culture, the loyalty to the people’s ideals 
and party orientation in art, and the cultural construction 
as an innate part of struggle for communism represented a 
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new step in the development of the Marxist theory and 
practice of cultural construction and served as a concrete 
programme of activity for the CPSU, a programme that 
guaranteed the triumph of a new socialist culture in the 
Soviet Union. 

Lenin’s writings and remarks about literature and art 
represent a substantial contribution to Marxist aesthetics. 
Lenin examines art problems and the building of a new so- 
cialist culture as one of the most essential aspects of the 
theory and practice of communist construction. 

Lenin saw a close link between the right of the trium- 
phant proletariat to a great art and the tasks of the mass 
public education of the workers, and considered the spread 
of literacy as the first, most essential condition for the cul- 
tural progress of the workers and peasants, without which 
he could not conceive of the possibility of the consistent 
development of socialist society. 

Literacy, Lenin said in conversation with Clara Zetkin, 
“creates a basis for culture’. He stressed: “A rise in the 
general cultural standards of the masses will provide the 
sound and solid basis needed for the training of the power- 
ful and inexhaustible forces that will develop Soviet art, 
science, and technology.” ! 

Thus, for Lenin the right of the workers to a great art 
and their literacy were inseparable as the basis of culture 
and were a single link in the chain of historical tasks in 
the socialist reconstruction of society. 

As for the “natural growth” or “free spontaneous experi- 
ment” in Soviet literature and art which supposedly re- 
sulted from the Bolsheviks’ preoccupation with political 
consolidation and consequent lack of a definite cultural 
policy, the lack of historical basis for this assertion is 
obvious in the light of Party documents and decrees of the 
CPSU Central Committee on literature, the press, and 
publishing from this period. 

The “Decree on the Press” adopted by the Council of 
People’s Commissars on October 27, 1917 and signed by 
Lenin, defined the basic political principles guiding the 
press after the triumphant socialist revolution. This decree 
deprived the possessing classes of the possibility of “poison- 
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ing the minds and confusing the consciousness of the 
masses without hindrance”. ! 

The ‘Decree on the Press” can be seen as mapping out 
the political orientation of the artistic intelligentsia; it 
declared the victorious proletariat’s firm resolution to halt 
the flood of filth and slander against the revolutionary peo- 
ple of Russia who had taken power into their own hands. 

The “Decree on State Publishing” adopted by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee on December 29, 1917 (January 
11, 1918) defined the principles governing the publishing of 
books in the new workers’ and peasants’ Russia. It was 
this decree that resolved to make the Russian classics 
available to the broad popular masses. 

In his report to the Eighth Party Congress in March 
1919, Lenin stressed that the Party ‘for the first time in 
history is using modern large-scale capitalist printing equip- 
ment in the interests of the workers and peasants and not 
in the interests of the bourgeoisie. Everything that bour- 
geois culture has created for the purpose of deceiving the 
people and defending the capitalists we have taken from 
them in order to satisfy the political needs of the workers 
and peasants”. ” 

The Eleventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) in March-April 
1922 adopted important resolutions in the sphere of litera- 
ture. The congress’s resolution said: ‘Noting the striving 
of the bourgeoisie to act on the working masses through 
literature and cultural means, the congress believes that 
this influence should be opposed by energetic political 
worke, 3 

The congress recognised the necessity ‘‘to create a litera- 
ture for the young workers and peasants, a literature that 
could oppose the influence on youth by the growing amount 
of gutter literature and contribute to the communist educa- 
tion of young people’. 4 

The Twelfth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) in April 1923 
noted in its resolutions: ‘In view of the fact that the past 
two years have seen fictional literature in Soviet [Russia 
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grow into a major social force whose influence extends 
above all to young workers and peasants, it is necessary for 
the Party to place on its agenda a practical approach to 
directing this form of social influence.” ! 

In the resolutions of the next, Thirteenth Congress of the 
R.C.P.(B.) in May 1924, Party policy in the sphere of liter- 
ature was further developed; the congress formulated the 
basic tendency which Party work was to pursue among the 
artistic intelligentsia, taking into account the cultural and 
political growth of the working class and peasantry, out 
of which young and talented writers were now appearing 
and making a vivid impression. 

“The basic requirement for the growth of writers from 
among the workers and peasants is their own more serious 
artistic and political work on themselves and their libera- 
tion from adherence to narrow ‘circles’ of one type or 
another.... Moreover, it is imperative to continue the sys- 
tematic support of the most gifted so-called ‘fellow-travel- 
lers’ and to encourage them to work together with Com- 
munists in a comradely fashion... .” ? 

The congress also affirmed—and this had great signifi- 
cance for the development of literature during this pe- 
riod—that “‘no one literary tendency, school, or group can 
or should speak for the Party. ..”. 4 

Despite the Sovietologists’ assertions, the documents cited 
attest to the Bolshevik Party’s consistent work to carry 
into practice Marxist-Leninist teachings in the cultural 
sphere in the immediate post-revolutionary period. From the 
very beginning of Soviet power the Party determined the 
political tendency of this work, setting itself the task of 
transforming the attainments of bourgeois culture that had 
served as a means of deceiving the people and defending 
capitalism into a means of satisfying the political and 
aesthetic needs of the workers and peasants, making cul- 
ture a mighty weapon for swiftly raising the cultural level 
of all the working people. 

At the same time the Party showed great concern for 
the appearance of a literature capable of contributing to the 
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communist education of the people, above all of youth. Un- 
derlying all the documents and resolutions of the Party 
and government on literature was this fundamental prin- 
ciple of Marxist-Leninist aesthetics; it determined Party 
policy as a whole in the sphere of art under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Marxist-Leninist principles for directing the building of 
the new artistic culture were most fully expressed in the 
R.C.P.(B.) Central Committee resolution “On Party Policy 
in Literature’, adopted on June 18, 1925. 

In this document the Party summed up the experience 
in directing the growth of the new culture it had accumu- 
lated in the early post-revolutionary years and noted the 
beginning of a qualitatively new stage in this sphere: 
“Thus, we entered into a cultural revolution which is a 
prerequisite of the future advance towards a communist 
society,” stated the R.C.P.(B.) Central Committee resolution. 

The resolution noted the necessity of bringing into the 
service of the Revolution the “scientific and every other 
kind of intelligentsia, and ideologically to win it away from 
the bourgeoisie”. 

“Tdeologically to win it away from the bourgeoisie...” 
—to place this task on the agenda meant above all that 
politically the majority of the Russian intelligentsia ac- 
cepted workers’ and peasants’ power and co-operated with it. 

Now the Party required that an approach to the intelli- 
gentsia be worked out that would guarantee its speedy tran- 
sition to communist ideology. ! 

The R.C.P.(B.) Central Committee resolution of June 
18, 1925 developed and made concrete in new conditions 
the Leninist principles relevant to work with the artistic 
intelligentsia, in particular writers. At the basis of the re- 
solution lies the Leninist teaching on the class character of 
literature and art, and the resolution develops Lenin’s view 
on literature as part of “organised, planned, and integrated 
Social-Democratic Party work”, as part of “the common 
cause of the proletariat”. ” 

In this connection, the attempts of certain Sovietologists 
to set up an opposition between the above-mentioned reso- 
lution and Lenin’s views on literature are nothing if not 
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amusing. Herman Ermolaev, author of the massive work 
Soviet Literary Theories. 1917-1934. The Genesis of Socialist 
Realism, believes, for instance, that this resolution is “a 
unique document in that it was issued by the Party leader- 
ship not only with utter disregard for, but even in outright 
opposition to, Lenin’s ideas on proletarian culture. It is 
difficult to explain why the members of the Central Com- 
mittee signed an influential official declaration whose author 
openly voiced his disagreement with Lenin. It was probably 
done because the most powerful of them did not share Le- 
nin’s cultural viewpoint and he was no longer alive to en- 
force his will.... In any event, the Party resolution on lit- 
erature is one of the earliest and most important docu- 
ments announcing the end of the ‘Leninist’ policy in cul- 
ture”, ! 

Ermolaev writes that this resolution meant “the rejec- 
tion of a relatively lenient policy favoring more attention 
to purely artistic problems, more respect for the intrinsic 
value of literary works”’. ? 

He tries to support this slander by writing: ‘In doing 
so, the Party set out to impose ideological and artistic uni- 
formity.... Since no ideological homogeneity, especially in 
art, could be achieved voluntarily, it was impossible to in- 
culcate a proletarian Weltanschauung upon literature with- 
out resorting to dictation and compulsion.” ° 

If one is to believe Ermolaev, the R.C.P.(B.) Central 
Committee resolution “On Party Policy in Literature” is the 
instrument of compulsion with which the Bolshevik Party 
‘set out to impose ideological and artistic uniformity” in 
Soviet literature. 

However, one wonders if Ermolaev has actually read the 
resolution in question. Perhaps like Vera Alexandrova, he 
doesn’t so much read what is written as read between the 
lines? In fact, paragraph fourteen of the resolution says 
in black and white exactly the opposite of what Ermolaev 
asserts so energetically. We shall quote this passage in its 
entirety: “...The Party must speak up for free competition 
between different groups and tendencies in the given field. 
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Any other solution to the problem would be bureaucratic 
pseudo-solution. It would also be inadmissible to set out by 
decree or Party resolution a legalised monopoly on literature 
and publishing by any one group or literary organisation. 
While it gives material and moral support to proletarian 
and proletarian-and-peasant literature, and assists the ‘fel- 
low-travellers’, etc., the Party cannot give a monopoly to 
any one group, even the most proletarian in its ideological 
content: this would mean destroying proletarian literature 
above all.” ! 

The meaning of this Party document is clearly and con- 
cisely formulated. Its content refutes Ermolaev’s fabrica- 
tions. 

The R.C.P.(B.) Central Committee resolution of June 
18, 1925 further developed Lenin’s ideas on the Party’s 
direction of literature and was based on Lenin’s 1905 article 
‘Party Organisation and Party Literature”. 

The resolution’s statement on “the free competition of 
different groups and tendencies in the given field (i.e. litera- 
ture.—A.B.)” and the declaration of any other solution to 
the problem as “a bureaucratic pseudo-solution” derives 
directly from the well-known thesis of Lenin’s article that 
“literature is least of all subject to mechanical adjustment, 
to levelling, to the rule of the majority over the minority” ? 
and that ‘“...in this field greater scope must undoubtedly 
be allowed for personal initiative, individual inclination, 
thought and fantasy, form and content’. ° 

It was also the Leninist idea that ‘‘the literary side of 
proletarian Party cause cannot be mechanically identified 
with its other sides” and that in literature one should not 
“advocate any kind of standardised system or a solution by 
means of a few decrees” that underlie the Central Com- 
mittee resolution’s formulas forbidding the establishment of 
a legalised monopoly “by decree or resolution” “on litera- 
ture or publishing by any one group or literary organisa- 
tion” and requiring the Party literary critics to “eliminate 
from usage their tone of literary command” in order not 
to harm ‘‘proletarian literature above all’. 4 

Creative competition, rejection of mechanical levelling, 
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the guaranteeing of a broad range of individual tenden- 
cies, the ideological unity of writers using a broad variety 
of literary forms, styles, tastes—all these are Leninist prin- 
ciples. It is indeed ‘‘difficult to explain” why Ermolaev sees 
white as black, terming this resolution to be “in outright 
opposition to Lenin’s ideas”. 

The Party’s decision was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
proval by Soviet writers. Gorky wrote in a letter to 
M. F. Andreyeva: “Our Russia is quickly maturing and 
growing in talent. A few days ago the Central Committee 
resolution ‘On Party Policy in Literature’ was published in 
Pravda—and very timely it was. This resolution will un- 
doubtedly have enormous educative significance for writers 
and will give a firm push to Russian literature.” ! 

Alexei Tolstoy wrote at the time: “The artist must be- 
come an integral part of the new life. 

‘Particular responsibility falls to us Russian writers. 

‘We are the first. 

“As Columbus aboard a frail frigate, we ply through un- 
charted seas to a new land. 

“Ocean liners shall come after us. 

“Great artists shall emerge from the proletariat. 

“But we shall chart the path.” ” 

Not all Sovietologists share Herman Ermolaev’s views 
on the R.C.P.(B.) Central Committee 1925 resolution. Gleb 
Struve, for instance, holds that this resolution played an 
important role in the development of Soviet literature. He 
admits that “the period during which the principles of the 
1925 resolution governed literary life in the Soviet Union 
proved to be rich and fruitful. It was marked in the first 
place by the revival of the novel as a literary genre.... 

“The Party’s decision to encourage fellow travelers and 
to snub proletarian writers helped also to stimulate the 
creative activity of the latter, who, along with the fellow 
travelers and such Communist and ‘proletarian’ writers as 
Gladkov, Libedinsky, Fadeyev, and others, had their share 
in the revival of the novel as a literary form.” ° 

True, Struve considers this period to have only lasted 
four years—from 1925 to 1929. Why did the effect of this 
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1925 resolution last such a short period of time? Struve 
does not explain this. 

The real life of the young Soviet society and the ge- 
nuine development of Soviet literature in the 1920s were 
incalculably richer, more vivid, and more varied than the 
tendentious picture constructed by the Sovietologists. Their 
attempts to oppose the 1920s to what followed have no ba- 
sis in fact. 

The twenties were an interesting and instructive time. 
But let us not forget that it was at this time that a new 
literature closely linked to the struggle of the working peo- 
ple for the victory of socialism, a literature inspired by 
communist ideals, was born and began to gather strength 
in its opposition to reactionary, bourgeois-decadent tenden- 
cies. Let us not forget that socialist realist literature began 
to take shape in the 1920s. 


7. Heroes Real and Imaginary 


No matter how hard the Sovietologists try to establish 
an opposition between Russian writers and the ideas of the 
October Revolution and socialism, no matter how hard 
they try to represent writers as “opponents” of Soviet 
power, they cannot refute the rise of a new literature in 
Soviet Russia, Soviet literature that affirms a new world 
free from exploitation and capitalist enslavement and in- 
spired by communist ideas. 

The Sovietologists acknowledge the rise and development 
of Soviet literature. They have no other choice. However, 
they do not forget for a moment their strategic goal—strug- 
gle against the ideas of communism—and seek out varied 
paths for compromising these ideas. 

Thus, while noting that the theme of the majority of 
works written immediately after the October Revolution 
was the Civil War, the Sovietologists try to vulgarise and 
demean the revolutionary spirit of the workers’ and pea- 
sants’ struggle to overthrow the power of the capitalists 
and landowners, a struggle that inspired writers to create 
vivid works about the heroic, selfless struggle for Soviet 
power. 

What does Marc Slonim, for instance, find in the works of 
Soviet writers in the early 1920s? What themes, subjects, 
characters, and psychological traits attract his attention? 
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According to Slonim, the Revolution eliminated all ta- 
boos—moral, religious, and otherwise, and for many years 
afterwards the vast Russian land was supposedly dominated 
by the unchecked violence of savage peasants. 

According to Slonim, the Revolution triumphed because 
the Bolsheviks were successful in awakening the savage 
instinct in the Russian peasant who arose, given the happy 
opporlunity to destroy everything around him and kill in- 
nocent, well-born people without fear of punishment. As 
Slonim depicts the situation, whiteguard officers and sol- 
diers were cultivated gentlemen who obeyed strict moral 
norms and always acted in good taste.... How could these 
well-born, cultivated gentlemen hold their ground before 
the onslaught of brute force that was annihilating them, in 
contravention of all rules and moral norms? Slonim laments 
their defeat. To support his opinion, he cites the early stories 
of Vsevolod Ivanov, stressing the scenes of barbarity by 
the Buryats, Kirghiz, and peasants of the steppe land 
beyond the Baikal, ridiculing their primitiveness, their 
enormous physical strength, and the elementary nature of 
their emotions. Their cruelty is natural and unreflective; 
they know no mercy. The Revolution, then, is terror, noth- 
ing more. 

Slonim calls the Red guerrillas in Vsevolod Ivanov’s Ar- 
moured Train No, 14-69 “bands” which “cannot rationalize 
or explain their struggle”. ! 

He slanders Ivanov when he writes that the writer saw 
“the triumph of instincts rather than of ideology”? in the 
Revolution. Slonim goes on to state: ‘His heroes were typ- 
ical of the new religion of force and resoluteness which was 
about to become the official credo of the Soviet state.” * 

Ivanov’s stories from the 1920s deal with the guerrilla 
movement in Siberia, the fight against Kolchak’s white- 
guards, and the struggle for Soviet power. 

The Revolution, Lenin, and the Bolsheviks stirred up the 
broad masses of the people, organised them and showed 
them the way to freedom, and the working masses of Si- 
beria followed this path, clearing it of the forces of Kol- 
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_chak, Semyonov, White Czech detachments, and other in- 
_ terventionists. 

Lenin’s Party was able to explain the surrounding world 
simply and comprehensibly to the illiterate peasants, was 
able to convince them that this world could and had to be 
changed, and persuaded them to follow the Party. The masses 
followed Lenin and the Bolsheviks, gained their free- 
dom and became masters of their fate. 

There were all sorts of things at that time. Alexei Tol- 
stoy wrote, “People crowded in cattle-wagons, lice, moon- 
shine liquor, frantic smoking, profiteering, foul language, 
and all the rest. But this still wasn’t the Revolution. These 
were superficial phenomena, like the flushed and swollen 
face of a man who is angry.” ! 

Marc Slonim extracts from Ivanov’s writings this ‘‘flush- 
ed and swollen face of a man who is angry” and declares 
this to be the essence, the real meaning and true face of 
the Revolution. 

The Sovietologist deliberately ignores the lofty ideals of 
the liberation movement and the romantic spirit of the 
masses’ revolutionary struggle that blazes forth from 
Ivanov’s writings. 

Slonim also interprets Babel’s Red Cavalry in a biased 
manner. In his discussion, the Sovietologist entirely elimi- 
nates the emotional fervour of Babel’s work—the fervour 
of the revolutionary struggle for Soviet power and the 
awakening of self-awareness in the illiterate lads in ca- 
valry caps—lads who did not spare themselves for the sake 
of the Revolution and a new, free life. Slonim’s description 
reduces it to nothing more than cruelty, vulgarity, violence, 
ignorance, and barbarity. 

The Sovietologists generally tend to deny the victorious 
class any originality of artistic conception or ability to 
create a literature of their own. 

Herman Ermolaev, for instance, writes: “The Russian 
working class was culturally not mature enough to produce 
an original and mighty literature.” ” 

But then who created Soviet literature? Who was it that 
further developed the best democratic traditions of Russian 
literature? Who nurtured the talent of the writers in new 
Russia, who were their teachers? 
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Edward Brown willingly explains: the great traditions 
of Russian literature were continued only by those writers 
who learned from the West. Of Serafimovich, Gladkov, 
Furmanov, Sholokhov, and Fadeyev he writes disdainfully 
that “their education was purely Russian. They had few 
contacts with Europe, and only rarely betray awareness of 
Western literature.... Narrowly conservative, they recog- 
nized only the established tradition of Russian realism”. ! 

Setting up an artificial opposition between certain Soviet 
writers and others, Edward Brown attempts to show that 
the great tradition of Russian literature could only be 
continued by those writers whom he calls “fellow-travel- 
lers’, and by the members of the “Serapion Brethren” 
group. This is how he argues his claim: ‘““They are men of 
broad education, at home in the languages and cultures of 
Western Europe.... Fedin’s work is seldom free of Ger- 
man influence and associations; Babel was formed as a 
writer by his study of French literature; Lunts and Kave- 
rin sought lessons in their craft ‘in the West’; Valentin Ka- 
tayev knew English and French literature; Leonov’s ‘plot 
play’ suggests more than an acquaintance with Gide.... 
They wrote not for a mass audience, but for readers with 
an intellectual tradition.” ? 

Thus, Soviet literature is deprived of its national basis 
and its development appears totally unrelated to the Octo- 
ber Revolution and Soviet power. 

Renato Poggioli, for instance, who holds a high opinion 
of Babel’s work, enters into a lengthy discussion of why 
Babel wrote in Russian. He says with an entirely straight 
face that Babel chose Russian only because it enabled him 
“to turn, through Russia, to Europe and to the West’. % 

Poggioli’s logic is incomprehensible. Why didn’t Babel 
choose a more direct path for his purposes, as Poggioli sees 
them? Wouldn't French, German, or English be an easier 
way of “turning to Europe and to the West’? 

Fedin, then, is under German influence, Lunts and Ka- 
verin are generally Western-leaning, and Leonov has “more 
than an acquaintance with André Gide”.... 

What did they have of their own, then? Were they in 
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any way original? And how, if they were entirely under 
Western influence as the Sovietologists assert, could they 
preserve, develop, and enrich the national traditions of 
Russian literature? 

The anti-communists pull out all the stops in trying to 
depict the Russian Revolution as an event interrupting the 
natural course of development of its culture, destroying all 
of its existing artistic values and traditions, and supposed- 
ly plunging the country into an abyss of barbarity. 

The Sovietologists thus attempt to shore up their anti- 
quated thesis that the Revolution was hostile to artistic 
activity. According to them, the Revolution could give noth- 
ing to writers, and they were forced to turn to the West, 
to Europe, there to seek sources of inspiration and _ skill. 

To negate the significance of the influence of the most 
outstanding writers in world literature would be naive and 
improper. Of course, Soviet writers were never too proud 
to learn from the world’s best writers. 

But one should not reduce everything to ‘foreign in- 
fluence’. Soviet Russian literature grew up on Russian na- 
tional soil, inheriting all the best democratic traditions of 
its great predecessors from Lomonosov to Chekhov and 
Gorky. It developed under the enormous and direct influence 
of the ideas of the October Revolution and the reality of 
building a new Soviet society. 

The events of the October Revolution and Civil War, the 
struggle to establish the workers’ and peasants’ power 
across the whole territory of the former tsarist empire— 
these were the themes occupying the centre of attention in 
the young Soviet literature. Victorious revolutionaries and 
ardent Bolsheviks who selflessly fought for the people and 
the victory of socialism—these were the major heroes in 
Soviet literature during this period. 

The real originality of the new type of literature was 
to be seen above all in the fact that for the first time world 
literature was given vivid depictions of victorious revolu- 
tionaries and energetic builders of a new life based on 
Socialism. For the first time literature was filled with the 
confident voices of heroes whose behaviour, opinions, and 
whole lives were determined by the ideas of scientific com- 
munism. 

The appearance of a new hero in Soviet literature attrac- 
ted the interest of friends and enemies of the Soviet state 
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abroad. Our friends rejoiced in this fact—for instance, the 
authors of Voices of October stressed the integrity and the 
original character of the images of the revolutionary sol- 
diers, their profound individuality and attractive human traits 
in the writings of Alexander Serafimovich (Kozhukh), 
Dmitry Furmanovy (Chapayev), Alexander Fadeyev (Mo- 
rozko), Leonid Leonov (Pavel and Semyon in The Badgers), 
Vsevolod Ivanov, Lidya Seifullina, and other young So- 
viet writers. ! . 

The enemies of young Soviet literature—the anti-commu- 
nists—were also forced to acknowledge the high artistic 
quality of this literature. Edward Brown briefly notes that 
‘a number of important works” appeared in the mid-1920s, 
among which he lists Chapayev, And Quiet Flows the Don, 
Cement, The Rout, and several others which, in his opinion, 
“helped to increase the prestige” * of Soviet literature at the 
time. 

Vera Alexandrova also speaks of the work of Soviet writ- 
ers with the same restraint. She lists the same works and 
adds The Iron Flood, Red Cavalry, Armoured Train No, 14-69, 
and The White Guard (by Mikhail Bulgakov.—£d.), which 
she termed “the few” that “have stood the test of time’. ® 

The Sovietologists speak briefly and superficially about 
works that show the establishment of socialism and the 
birth of a new hero in world literature—the communist hero 
selflessly struggling for the happiness of the working peo- 
ple on earth. 

For instance, Gleb Struve’s book devotes only a page 
and a half to And Quiet Flows the Don; Seifullina’s novel 
Humus receives only twenty-three lines. But Struve does 
not begrudge space for a detailed discussion of authors in 
whom he sees an affirmation of his ideas about socialism’s 
irrelevance to the natural development of mankind’s history 
and about the destructive force of the revolution. 

For instance, Struve devotes more than a page to the 
work of A. M. Sobol, whose work has not stood the test of 
time and has long been forgotten. If this author’s work is 


1 J, Freeman, J. Kunitz, L. Lozowick, Voices of October, 
pp. 101-03. 

2 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture. 1928-1932, pp. 56-57. 

3 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 28. 
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discussed in detail in Struve’s study, then it is because, 
in Struve’s opinion, ‘...nearly all of Sobol’s stories are 
imbued with pity for those whom the Revolution has crushed 
or led off the track”. ! 

Struve gives his own interpretation to the work of Yury 
Olesha, who receives twenty-one pages in this study. 

“In 1927 there appeared one of the most interesting and 
original works in the whole of Soviet literature. Its title was 
Zavist (Envy), and its author, Yury Karlovich Olesha,” 2 
Struve solemnly announces at the beginning of his discus- 
sion. 

William Harkins discusses Olesha’s work in much the 
same spirit: ‘““Olesha’s novel (1927) is one of the most orig- 
inal works of Soviet fiction.... It was one of the most 
promising novels in all Soviet Literature, and a brilliant 
future was predicted for the young writer.” * Harkins does 
add something of his own, though—‘‘one of the most pro- 
mising novels’, for instance. Harkins doesn’t, therefore, just 
re-write what his predecessor has said, but adds something 
of his own, enriching his predecessor's thought, so to speak. 

Discussing Envy with particular enthusiasm, Struve as- 
serts that Olesha depicted in his work “...this new mecha- 
nized, planned, totalitarian society which has discarded all 
ethical ballast and has proclaimed that the end justifies the 
means...”,* and that “for (always safe to resort to “de- 
spite” or “for’.—A. B.) all their vulgarity and meanness the 
two ‘negative’ characters of Envy are human, while the two 
main spokesmen of the ‘new world’, the world of sausages, 
machines, and model canteens, are both vulgar and inhu- 
maniine 

Harkins attempts to lend profundity to Struve’s evalua- 
tion. He calls the ‘sausage maker’ Andrei Babichev “the 
new Soviet Babbitt”, who is “vulgar and prosaic’, and op- 
poses him to “the two raffish idlers, romantic misfits who 
present themselves as champions of a world of forgotten 
values and emotions. ..”. ® 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 142. 

2 Tbid., p. 98. 

3 William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, p. 266. 

4 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 103. 

5 Ibid., p. 104. 

6 William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, pp. 266, 224. 
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Harkins claims that in Olesha’s novel “the smug, mech- 
anized Soviet world with its cult of mindless energy and 
physical health” smothers and oppresses all that is “heroic, 
gallant, sentimental”, killing those “morbid emotions that 
have always been a part of human existence”. ! 

And finally, Harkins sees Ivan Babichev and Kavalerov 
as defending ‘‘a cult of personal feeling” against “a paradise 
of philistinism”, towards which Andrei Babichev is sup- 
posedly striving with his automated pork factory. * 

Like Harkins, Marc Slonim also obediently picks up 
Struve’s opinion and, so to speak, develops it further: ‘“Ka- 
valerov and Ivan are much more alive than are the pork- 
butcher Andrey, ... Makarov, ... or Valya.... Andrey who 
whistles happily in the bathroom, resembles a Babbitt.” * 

Further on, Marc Slonim poses a series of rhetorical ques- 
tions intended to expose Andrei Babichev: “Why was a 
rational business man such as Andrey Babichev a higher 
type of man than a Kavalerov? Only because he was a 
doer?” 4 

Vera Alexandrova’s approach to Envy in no way differs 
from the approach of Struve and Slonim. She also claims 
that Olesha’s novel “impressed Soviet readers” because it 
was the first work “about the Soviet ‘superfluous man’ who 
had emerged among the younger intellectuals”, a man who 
felt that the new, post-revolutionary world was alien to 
him, and who felt “ill at ease” in it, and that Kavalerov’s 
image was so “vivid and meaningful” that in comparison 
the novel's other positive characters seemed “lifeless pup- 
pets”’. 

First of all, Gleb Struve’s claim that Yury Olesha de- 
picted “the new mechanized, planned, totalitarian society” 
in his novel, a society that subordinated everything to the 
motto ‘the end justifies the means” and has therefore jetti- 
soned “all ethical ballast” or, as Harkins puts it, everything 
“heroic, gallant, sentimental’, is nothing more than mumbo- 
jumbo by the Sovietologists. The novel isn’t about this at 
all. 


1 William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, p. 224. 

2 Ibid., p. 266. 

3 Mare Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
p. 122: 

4 [bid. 

5 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 166. 
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Secondly, Marc Slonim’s rhetorical questions enable us to 
see his political tendentiousness and his attempt to oppose 
the talented writer to the new society embarking on the 
building of socialism. 

The answer to Slonim’s question as to why Andrei Babi- 
chev is a “higher type of man” than Kavalerov is to be 
found in the novel in the author’s attitude towards Kavale- 
rov. Olesha unambiguously exposes Kavalerov from the 
point of view of the new morality of the victorious class 
whose essence is to be found in the slogan “he who does not 
work, neither shall he eat”. 

Thirdly, let us see whether Kavalerov really is the “young 
intellectual” that Vera Alexandrova tries to make him. An 
unrepentant philistine and slanderer, filled with malice for 
people of clear purpose who give of their strength, energy, 
and ability for the social good (men like Andrei Babichev), 
a hopeless drunk and miserable sponger on ‘“‘the Prokopo- 
vich widow”, an “empty soul” incapable of anything except 
peevish grumbling—what sort of ‘‘intellectual” is this? What 
“higher” moral, ethical, and intellectual values can a demo- 
ralised character like this have? 

_ Olesha shows no mercy to Kavalerov, instead condemning 
his brazen, aggressive, and grasping egoism. 

Olesha’s Envy was repeatedly and widely published in 
the Soviet Union and abroad. Every reader of the novel 
can clearly see the—to put it mildly—disparity between 
Struve’s interpretation and the work’s real content; everyone 
familiar with Yury Olesha’s work will see the slanderous 
nature of the Sovietologists’ attempts to distort the author’s 
ideological position, which was clearly expressed in Olesha’s 
proud statement in the early 1930s: “The atmosphere of the 
old world was filled with private property. This atmosphere 
has changed. Our old lungs have been removed. We now 
have a new atmosphere and new lungs. We now live anew!” ! 

Soviet literary critic V. Pertsov notes that Olesha “in 
the course of his literary career was consistent in his enthu- 
siasm for the October Revolution and its lofty ideals’. ? 

Including Olesha’s Envy among the masterpieces of Soviet 
literature, Gleb Struve claims: “Although Olesha’s novel is 
by no means a perfect work, in it he has succeeded in rais- 
ing one of the staple themes of early Soviet literature to 

1 Znamya, No. 4, 1969, p. 244. : 

2 Tbid., p. 244. 
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the level of a modern myth and produced one of the few 
works which, because of this universal significance, may 
remain when many other novels about the Russian Revolu- 
tion will be studied only as documents reflecting a certain 
interesting period in Russian history.” ! 

Olesha’s Envy met a varied response at its time of publi- 
cation. Soviet critics were not in agreement on the novel. 
Some liked the work, while others were highly critical of it. 
On the one hand, the novel was filled with people from the 
past, for whom the principles of the new society were en- 
tirely unsuitable, while on the other hand, Olesha also in- 
cluded in the work the new type of man of business who 
enthusiastically works for the public good and takes care 
over how best to carry out his duty. 

If one approaches the novel from the historical point of 
view, taking into consideration the conditions of the time 
in which the novel was written, one can easily see the 
author’s sincere attempt to grasp the basic conflict of the 
epoch. The new socialist society had only just begun to 
make the transition to a planned economy. After the de- 
struction left in the wake of the Civil War, after war com- 
munism, after NEP which had given new life to petty-bour- 
geois elements with their insatiable striving for personal 
wealth, the country needed cadres of men of business who 
could capably organise industry and ensure the production 
of the goods most needed by society. In order to totally 
defeat the NEP men, state enterprises had to learn to pro- 
duce better goods more efficiently. Andrei Babichev in Envy 
is occupied in doing just this. It was the Babichevs who 
built sausage and frankfurter factories, who dreamed of 
cheap mechanised food service that was so needed by the 
workers, and whose labour strengthened the foundations of 
socialism in the Soviet Union, making a real and necessary 
contribution to society. If one approaches the novel taking 
into account concrete historical conditions, one cannot fail 
to see Olesha’s sincere attempt to create a positive image of 
the business man of the period. 

The Sovietologists’ biased interpretations of Yury Olesha’s 
work and their attempts to make Envy a sort of symbol of 
the Soviet intelligentsia’s hidden “opposition” to socialist 
ideals are an open provocation dictated by other than literary 
considerations. 

' Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 104. 
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By placing Envy in opposition to the rest of Soviet liter- 
ature, the Sovietologists are pursuing the same goal—to 
misrepresent the sources of socialist realist literature and 
to distract attention from works that determined the future 
development of Soviet literature. 

It would be timely to recall what Konstantin Simonov 
had to say on this subject at a meeting of Moscow writers 
in the spring of 1955 (although Simonov did not have Gleb 
Struve in mind). 

The Literaturnaya gazeta reported the meeting thus: 
“Simonov said that it was not Days of the Turbins, despite 
its virtue, that determined the future development of Soviet 
playwrighting, but plays by writers who cast their lot in 
with the people and who opened new vistas in Soviet litera- 
ture—Lyubov Yarovaya and The Storm; The Break-Up and 
Armoured Train No. 14-69; The Eccentric and My Friend. 
Nor was it Pasternak’s Spektorsky or Waves, despite the 
poet’s technical refinement, that played a decisive role in 
the development of Soviet poetry, but Mayakovsky’s revolu- 
tionary poems.... It was not the talented Yury Olesha’s 
Envy or other works of the same author that determined 
the development of Soviet prose and brought it glory, but 
Chapayev, The Rout, And Quiet Flows the Don, No Ordinary 
Summer, Cement, and A White Sail Gleams.” ! 

One can add nothing to this statement. 


Thus, on the one hand, the Sovietologists do not deny 
that the triumph of the October Revolution in Russia pro- 
duced a new literature. On the other hand, the Sovietologists 
cannot bring themselves to admit the obvious fact that the 
work of young writers in this new literature was inspired 
by the lofty revolutionary ideals of Lenin’s Party and was 
directed towards the strengthening of socialism in the 
Soviet Union. 

Blatantly ignoring the best works of socialist realist liter- 
ature that most fully and accurately showed the revolu- 
tionary re-building of the world and that resounded with 
the triumphant song of a triumphant people, the Sovieto- 
logists construct their prejudiced outline of the development 
of Soviet literature. 

However, the real literary development of the young So- 
viet state cannot be squeezed into any such outlines. 

1 Literaturnaya gazeta, May 5, 1959. 
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The Truth 
and 
the Untruth 


1. The Five-Year Plan 
in the Distorted Mirror of 
the “Cultural Kremlinologists” 


The Sovietologists divide the twenties into two periods. We 
have already discussed the first period: NEP, which the anti- 
Communists treat with particular warmth, defining it as a 
“renaissance” or flourishing of ‘‘a more or less independent 
literature”. 

The NEP period did indeed see the lively development 
of private enterprise, including publishing. This period wit- 
nessed the temporary retreat of communism produced by the 
general destruction of the Civil War years and crop fail- 
ure in the countryside. Like everything temporary, it had 
its limits and its end. 

It was a breathing spell that allowed the Party and Soviet 
government to place part of the immediate economic con- 
cerns onto the shoulders of the private businessman, the 
“NEP man” and foreign capitalists (concessionaires). 

Not without a price, however. The private businessman 
payed taxes to the state and produced goods, and the 
foreign capitalists also payed substantial sums of money 
for their concessions. But as soon as the Soviet state gather- 
ed its strength and was on its feet, as soon as the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat firmly established itself and the 
union of the proletariat and the peasantry was consolidated, 
the immediate tasks of building socialism and eliminating 
the remnants of production on the basis of private capital 
became of the first order. History marked the beginning of 
a planned socialist economy. The first five-year plan got 
underway. 

The Sovietologists link the second stage in the develop- 
ment of Soviet literature in the 1920s with the beginning of 
the first five-year plan. From their point of view, this stage 
was not only a mistake, it was a catastrophe. 

Reams of “research” have been written by the Sovietolo- 
gists to prove their thesis about the disastrous effects of the 
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five-year economic plan on artistic activity. We might refer 
to Harriet Borland’s Soviet Literary Theory and Practice 
during the First Five-Year Plan, 1928-1932 (New York, 
1950), a book specially devoted to this question, and to 
Edward J. Brown’s 1953 book The Proletarian Episode in 
Russian Literature. 1928-1932, not to speak of the lengthy 
discussion on this theme in many works from Max East- 
man and Gleb Struve to James Billington. 

Max Eastman places the period of the first five-year plan 
in the ‘second phase” in Soviet cultural development which 
began, in his opinion, soon after Lenin’s death and lasted 
till 1932. According to Eastman, Soviet literature “declined” 
in this period. The Sovietologist’s fantasy presents a picture 
of the “suppression” of Soviet literature and comes to the 
tragic conclusion that literature and art in the Soviet state 
finally became ‘“‘a desert” as a result of the five-year plans. 

A year later Gleb Struve repeated Eastman, attempting 
to further develop his theses. Struve wrote that when in- 
dustrialisation began in the Soviet Union, “it was decided 
to place literature in the service of the Five-Year-Plan, to 
make use of writers in the furtherance of it, and to involve 
them in ‘socialist emulation’ which was becoming so popular 
in industry. Writers were expected to become ‘shock work- 
ers’ (‘udarniki’), to form ‘artistic brigades’, to join various 
construction projects and collective farms and describe them 
in factual sketches (‘ocherki’).... Fiction was frowned 
upon, and several leading fellow travelers—Alexei Tolstoy, 
Kaverin and others—became journalists and ocherkists.... 
Collective writing also became fashionable”. ! 

In Struve’s opinion, the active involvement of Soviet 
writers in the dynamic life of the five-year plans, their par- 
ticipation in the building of a new society, their poetic treat- 
ment of the enthusiasm of the masses in their selfless re- 
building of the country, did not do literature any good and 
only forced Soviet writers into a profound ‘depression’. 

Struve claims: “The result was a drying-up of the creative 
sources of Soviet literature, a narrowing-down of its 
themes... .” 2 

Struve’s fabrications and conclusions about Soviet litera- 
ture in the period of the first five-year plan provide the 


' Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 209. 
2 [bid., p. 210. 
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basis for all that was to be written by future generations 
of Sovietologists. 

If one reads their books together, one after another, the 
conformity of their authors’ opinions on the various periods 
and other aspects of Soviet literature is amazing. Not the 
slightest deviation from the ideas developed by the ‘“mas- 
ters”, not the least independence of judgement. All the So- 
vietologists monotonously repeat Gleb Struve’s opinions and 
conclusions as if by rote. 

William Harkins, for instance, repeats Struve almost 
word for word: “In general it was expected that literature 
would mirror the construction activity of the five-year plan 
in order to hasten the gigantic effort to industrialize the 
country ... enormous pressure was exerted on writers to 
visit industrial sites and to make the ‘pathos’ of construc- 
tion feats the central theme of their works. ... Writers were 
organized into ‘shock brigades’ and urged into ‘socialist com- 
petitions’ with each other ... it was a period of barren ex- 
perimentation which yielded little of literary value” '. 

Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, a book edited by 
Ernest Simmons, speaks of ‘‘the great stylistic wastes of Plan 
literature” ?. 

Edward Brown’s opinions seem to concentrate all the 
hatred of the anti-communists for the Soviet Union. He 
decisively blots out the entire history of Soviet literature, 
leaving no room for hope: “The period of the first Five- 
Year-Plan was indeed a devastating one in the history of 
Russian literature.... Russian literature has never recovered 
from that experience.” ° 

In support of their thesis concerning the “decline” of 
Soviet literature and its transformation into a weapon for 
political propaganda, Sovietologists usually refer to the re- 
solutions of the Sixteenth Conference of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and to the 
CPSU(B) Central Committee decree of December 28, 1928, 
“On the Provision of Books for the Mass Reader”. 

The Sixteenth Conference of the Party in April 1929 af- 
firmed the first five-year plan which set the Party pro- 


! William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, pp. 225-26. 

2 Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, ed. E. J. Simmons, 
New York, 1954, p. 56. 

3 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture, p. 222. 
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gramme and the entire Soviet people “on the path to elimi- 
nating the country’s economic and cultural backwardness, on 
the path to building socialism. ..”. ' 

The Party Conference’s address “To All the Soviet Work- 
ers and Peasants” stressed yet another important task of the 
five-year plan. ‘‘The five-year plan is a plan for the working 
class’s struggle to overcome capitalist elements, a plan for 
the socialist re-education of the masses, a plan for building 
the foundation of socialist society.” ” 

The Party encouraged the Soviet people to struggle to 
finally overcome all capitalist elements and offered the 
young state a plan for building the foundation of a socialist 
society, a plan that was accepted by the Soviet working 
people with enormous enthusiasm. 

Of course, for parasites and remnants of the exploiting 
classes overthrown by the 1917 October Revolution, as well 
as for NEP men, concessionaires, kulaks, and various petty 
proprietors the five-year plan signaled an end to their private 
enterprise and meant the total collapse of their hopes for the 
resurrection of capitalism in Russia, hopes which had been 
fuelled in the NEP era. From the point of view of these 
remnants of the past the five-year plan was a very unhappy 
turn of events. It could not be otherwise. 

When the Sovietologists shed tears over the fate of these 
remnants of the past and slander the first five-year plan in 
their writings, there should be no cause for surprise. We 
have only to bear in mind that the elder generation of 
American specialists in Russian and Soviet literature, from 
Gleb Struve to B. Guerney, is almost entirely made up of 
these former subjects of the Russian Empire who could not 
accept the ideas of the Revolution and fled the young Soviet 
state. 

Let us examine what basis there is for the Sovietologists’ 
claim that “the period of the first Five-Year Plan was in- 
deed a devastating one in the history of Russian literature” 
and that these years marked “great stylistic wastes” for 
literature. 

Underlying many Sovietologists’ claims is Gleb Struve’s 
assertion that the Bolsheviks’ approach to art was utilitarian. 


' O partiinoi i sovetskoi pechati..., pp. 163-64. 
2 Toid., p. 467. 
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Lenin and the CPSU always opposed the so-called 
theory of art for art’s sake and consistently fought to link 
the artistic intelligentsia to the life of the Soviet people. 
The Leninist principle ‘One cannot live in society and be 
free from society’ | was fully developed in the CPSU’s con- 
crete policies in which, as Lenin dreamed, literature became 
‘part of the common cause of the proletariat”, and “‘the old, 
semi-Oblomov, semi-shopkeeper Russian principle: the writer 
does the writing, the reader does the reading’? lost all 
grounds for existence. 

By calling writers’ attention to the most basic problems 
in socialist construction and drawing them into the process 
of this construction, the Party enabled young writers to 
acquire creative inspiralion and created the necessary con- 
ditions for this, which is demonstrated by this same CPSU 
Central Committee decision of December 28, 1928 to which 
the Sovietologists constantly refer in support of their thesis 
concerning the Bolsheviks’ transformation of literature into 
a weapon for political propaganda. 

Edward Brown calls the CPSU Central Committee resolu- 
tion of December 1928 “the central document on the literary 
policy of the Communist Party during the period of the 
Five-Year Plan”. ° 

He terms this resolution “a landmark” in the history of 
Soviet literature and discusses at length a supposedly “wide 
differential in payments to authors’ * introduced in the So- 
viet Union at this time in order to encourage literary 
themes concerning the five-year plan. 

Brown puts forth the hypothesis that Soviet writers in 
those years were paid differently for different themes: “.. .it 
is reasonable to assume that more would be paid for a novel 
on the Dneprostroi construction than for a novel dealing 
with the ‘sufferings of mind’ of an intellectual at odds with 
the epoch”. ® 

This hypothesis has its reason, of course—the reason of 
the marketplace which, in Brown’s words, is only “logical”, 


1 V. I. Lenin, “Party Organisation and Party Literature”, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 10, p. 48. 

2 [bid., pp. 45, 46. 

3 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture, p. 88. 

“ [bid., p. 93. 

5 [bid. 
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given the train of thought of a Sovietologist educated in a 
society whose morality is that of the marketplace. This 
example shows perfectly the merciless utilitarianism of cap- 
italist society’s attitude towards the artist and his work. 
It is the “. . dependence on the money-bag, on corruption, on 
prostitution”! so characteristic of the bourgeois artist in 
capitalist society at all times. 

The Sovietologists’ cunning and shrewd calculation is 
shown by the very fact that they shamelessly attempt to 
automatically transfer marketplace principles determining 
the relationship between the artist and society under ca- 
pitalism to the social relations prevailing under socialism. 

Deming Brown, whose opinions are distinguished for their 
sweeping generalisations, does not hedge about in this case, 
shooting from the hip, so to speak: “Toward the end of 
1928, writers were instructed to create, and publishers were 
ordered to print, works in direct support of the drastically 
accelerated program of industrialization and collectiviza- 
tion.” 

And this is how the question is discussed in Through the 
Glass of Soviet Literature: “...in December 1928 came a 
formal resolution of the Central Committee. The resolution 
was a primary statement of the Communist Party in literary 
matters for the entire period of the First Five-Year Plan. 
It is in the form of a directive to publishing houses, indi- 
cating the kinds of books they are to select for publication 
and the nature of the subjects to suggest to writers.” 3 

Thus, different writers make the same assertion in different 
books that were published at different times: that publishers 
received orders, and writers were recommended to write on 
given subjects. 

However, let us take a look at the decision that the So- 
vietologists interpret so single-mindedly. The resolution “On 
the Provision of Books for the Mass Reader” was adopted on 
December 28, 1928 by the Central Committee; this resolu- 
tion spoke of the significance of mass-oriented literature for 
the Communist education of the working people and the 
raising of their cultural level. 


a 


''V. I. Lenin, “Party Organisation and Party Literature”, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 410, p. 48. 

2 Deming Brown, Soviet Attitudes Toward American Writing, 
Princeton, 1962, p. 47. 

3 Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, p. 9. 
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The resolution noted that “the themes of mass literature 
are so far inadequate for this fundamental task” and dis- 
cussed the question of increasing publication of books and 
pamphlets “popularising Marxism-Leninism, the history of 
the Party and the revolutionary movement”, stressing the 
necessity for enlarging publication of ‘popular literature 
about production methods that would raise the workers’ and 
peasants’ level of technical knowledge’, as well as out- 
lining measures for increasing publication of popular science 
books for self-education and, finally, suggesting ‘‘in- 
creased publication of fiction, particularly books dealing 
with topical political themes and directed against bourgeois 
influences, petty materialism, defeatism, etc.” ! 

Thus, this resolution discussed mass literature, particular- 
ly books and pamphlets dealing with political, economic, and 
technical subjects, i.e. books that directly influenced educa- 
tion of the general public, books assisting in self-education, 
the growth of literacy and the raising of the general cultural 
level. 

The Party set itself the task of “making mass literature 
more than ever before a weapon for mobilising the general 
public to participate in the basic political and economic 
tasks (primarily, the country’s industrialisation and increas- 
ing industrial efficiency and agricultural productivity, and 
the socialist re-structuring of the latter); for the active class 
education of the workers and broad masses of working peo- 
ple to struggle against bourgeois and petty-bourgeois in- 
fluences; for assisting the masses in mastering scientific and 
technical achievements, for spreading Leninist ideas and op- 
posing distortions of these ideas”. ? 

This resolution gives a relatively modest place to fiction 
after political and popular science writings, as well as 
books concerning production problems. This is perfectly un- 
derstandable, for the immediate tasks of economic construc- 
tion and political education of the masses were resolved above 
all with the aid of political and economic pamphlets, books, 
broadsheets and posters that directly agitated, instructed, 
and propagandised the experience of socialist construction, 
advanced methods and forms of work, and spread literacy 
and scientific knowledge to the masses. 


1 Q partiinoi i sovetskoi pechati..., p. 396. 
2 [bid., pp. 396-97. 
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Fiction was examined in this resolution as ofie aspect of 
the overall task of socialist construction, a form that had its 
own particular means to struggle against bourgeois influ- 
ences, philistinism and defeatism, extolling the enthusiasm 
of the young builders of a new world and creating vivid 
artistic images of the heroes of this new life—the free work- 
ers, peasants, and people’s intelligentsia who spared no ef- 
fort to make a reality of the ideals of the October Revolu- 
tion, the ideals of communism. 

There is not a single “directive” for writers in this reso- 
lution, nor is there a “directive to publishers” concerning 
the themes that they should recommend to writers. 

The literary policy of the CPSU was never narrowly util- 
itarian or dependent upon the political climate of the mo- 
ment. The Party was consistently, unwaveringly directed 
at every stage of socialist construction by the Leninist teach- 
ing that literature ‘is least of all subject to mechanical 
adjustment or levelling, to the rule of the majority over the 
minority. ...In this field greater scope must undoubtedly 
be allowed for personal initiative, individual inclination, 
thought and fantasy, form and content ... the literary side 
of the proletarian party cause cannot be mechanically iden- 
tified with its other sides.” ! 

Lenin stressed: “Far be it from us to advocate any kind 
of standardised system, or a solution by means of a few 
decrees. Cut-and-dried schemes are least of all applicable 
here.” ? 

The Party also always kept in mind Lenin’s behest that 
“literature must by all means and necessarily become an 
element of Social-Democratic work.... The organised so- 
cialist proletariat must keep an eye on all this work, su- 
pervise it in its entirety, and, from beginning to end, without 
any exception, infuse into it the life-stream of the living 
proletarian cause. ..”.° 

The Party never tried to simplify this task by means of 
directives or resolutions. 

The Bolsheviks’ far-reaching goal was to transform the 
old, backward Russia into an advanced industrial power with 
highly-developed, collectivised agriculture, and both this 


‘Vv. I. Lenin, “Party Organisation and Party Literature”, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 10, p. 46. 

2 Thid. 
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goal and the energetic measures undertaken by the Party 
and government to educate the masses and raise their cul- 
tural level could not fail to capture the imagination of pa- 
triotic artists, could not fail to produce a response in them 
and impel them to actively participate in the country’s so- 
cialist reconstruction. 

The people’s enthusiasm, self-denial in labour, and readi- 
ness to make any sacrifice for the sake of the full triumph 
of socialist ideas made a deep impression on writers, many 
of whom went to the most advanced frontiers of the five- 
year plan—to the sites where new cities, factories and elec- 
tric power stations were being built and participated in 
founding collective and state farms. 

Writers saw with their own eyes that the Party pro- 
gramme as outlined in the five-year plan expressed the most 
cherished hopes and dreams of the people, and therefore 
the working class and peasantry greeted this programme 
with overwhelming enthusiasm and support. 

This turbulent life, filled with energy, creation, and con- 
flicts, demanded attention in literature, and literature opened 
its doors to receive this mighty flood washing away all 
traces of the old, reactionary, and backward. 

Edward Brown admits: “...there was undoubtedly pres- 
ent in many writers a genuine sympathy for the aims of 
the industrialisation program and a real interest in the 
transformation of the country which was going on about 
them”. ! 

It was during the first five-year plan that the basic prin- 
ciple underlying Party guidance of literary development was 
first realised, a principle that General Secretary L. I. Brezh- 
nev set out clearly and simply in his report to the Twenty- 
fourth Congress of the CPSU: “The strength of Party leader- 
ship lies in the ability to spark the artist with enthusiasm 
for the lofty mission of serving the people and turn him into 
a convinced and ardent participant in the remaking of so- 
ciety along communist lines” ”. 

To inspire and convince the artist, to make him an active 
participant—how far this is from the Sovietologists’ narrow- 
minded claims that ‘‘directives” or “strictures” were made, 

1 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture, 1928-1932, p. 93. 

2L, 1. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
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that themes were “dictated” or, finally, that literature was 
abused and turned into a weapon of propaganda. 

For purposes of political propaganda the Party always 
had at its disposal a great many highly effective means that 
aided in resolving the most essential tasks in the social- 
political and economic-industrial rebuilding of society. 

The Leninist scientific approach to artistic activity and 
to guiding literary processes and art takes into considera- 
tion every nuance of this sphere of social activity and has 
always been characteristic of CPSU policy. 

The essence of this approach was clearly expressed more 
recently by L. I. Brezhnev in his report to the Twenty- 
fifth Congress of the CPSU: “The Party approach to ques- 
tions of literature and art combines tact with respect to in- 
tellectuals working in the arts, assistance in their creative 
quest, and a principled stand.” ! 

In treating Soviet literature during the first five-year plan, 
the Sovietologists try to fit all of it into the Procrustean 
bed of their primitive scheme. 

They mention only those works that deal with problems, 
or economic reconstruction, claiming that these works make 
up the whole of Soviet literature for this period. They dis- 
cuss The River Sott, Time, Forward!, The Second Day, 
I Love, Breathless, and a few others. They term these works 
“the créme de la créme” of Soviet literature in this period 
(Harriet Borland). 

The above-named works really were achievements of early 
socialist realist literature and convincingly attest to the 
depth to which socialist ideas had permeated the thinking of 
Soviet artists and to the strengthening of the link between 
literature and the living practice of socialist construction. 

Yet Soviet literature during the first five-year plan was 
very much broader than this both in themes and in genres. 
There were other noteworthy works created not only in 
prose, but in poetry, and in playwrighting.... 

Sovietologists attempt to represent the situation as if only 
literature dealing with production problems was written in 
the period 1928-1932. But there were also historical novels, 
psychological novels, satirical works, and slice-of-life novels. 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
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These works existed alongside other novels for the first time 
dealing in literary form with the building of a new society. 

It was during this period that the following works were 
written and published: The Life of Klim Samgin, And Quiet 
Flows the Don (Part Six), Virgin Soil Upturned, The Big 
Refit, Bruski, The Last of the Udeghe, Peter I, Kara-Bugaz, 
The Ugryum River, A Man Changes His Skin, Tsushima, 
The Golden Calf, School, and The Heavy Division, as well 
as the plays The Bedbug and The Bathhouse, the poems 
Fine! and Grenada, the novels of Olga Forsch and many 
others which are the pride of Soviet literature. 

This list is by no means complete, and it is limited lo 
only three years. But in itself it gives the lie to the Sovieto- 
logist fabrications about a “depression” in which Soviet 
literature supposedly found itself because of the Bolsheviks. 
The variety of genres, the scope of problems, and the stylist- 
ic multiformity of novels, poems, and plays written by Soviet 
writers during the first five-year plan expose the political 
bias and bankruptcy of the Sovietologists’ claims that litera- 
ture was forced into a straitjacket, that themes were nar- 
rowed-down, that there was a “stylistic wasteland”, and that 
literature as a whole was arid. 

The Sovietologists’ sombre fantasy makes them depict the 
Soviet writer as a sort of bureaucrat, poring over ways in 
which to fulfil the “literary five-year plan” forced on him 
by the Party and less concerned with the artistic quality of 
his work than with producing topical works on time. Harriet 
Borland, for instance, hypocritically laments the fate of So- 
viet writers and expresses her regret that ‘many Soviet 
authors undoubtedly did feel so thoroughly in harmony with 
the existing order of things that they were conscious of no 
repression”. ! 

Poor Soviet writers! They were not even conscious of 
repression, yet Harriet Borland feels so deeply for them 
that she hopes to open their eyes. 

However, as it was said in antiquity: “Audiatur et altera 
pars.” What did Soviet writers themselves have to say about 
the first five-year plan and their work? 

Nikolai Pogodin, the author of plays The Man with the 
Rifle, The Aristocrats, and 5rd Pathétique, writes in his auto- 
biography: “What was accomplished during the first five- 


1 Harriet Borland, Soviet Literary Theory and Practice during the 
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year plan amazed us with the novelty of the socialist essence 
of these events and its bold transformation of the people’s 
dream into hitherto unseen living forms. What I saw was 
truly astounding. The pace of the enormous construction 
affected people deeply, transforming them, and I perceived 
the essence of an important process which was not entirely 
comprehensible to me at the time, a dynamic, contradictory 
process with an internal dialectic, which made it dramat- 
Ice 

Leonid Leonov considers the years of the first five-year 
plan “turbulent and volcanic” and stresses: “Literature in 
that period is a solid mass for me, and individual books are 
the bricks out of which the first floors of the grand struc- 
ture were built. The years in which the Stalingrad Tractor 
Factory, Rostov Tractor Plant, the Moscow and Gorky autc- 
mobile factories, and Magnitogorsk were constructed were 
heroic years. My novel The River Sott, published in early 
1930, was dedicated to the history of the clash between the 
new and Russian archaicism, the history of the first en- 
counter between the machine and the sleeping bowels of the 
earth”. 

Overjoyed at the appearance of a large number of highly 
talented works by young Soviet writers, Maxim Gorky said 
with pride: ‘I know of no decade in the past that produced 
so many valuable books”. ® 

The first five-year plan in its entirety is a part of the 
decade about which Gorky is speaking. 

Valentin Katayev calls the first five-year plan a “unique” 
and “heroic” period. He recalls how “together with Demyan 
Bedny I set off for the Dnieper Hydroelectric Power-station. 
Then for the Rostov Tractor Plant. Then our journalistic 
trips to the Stalingrad Tractor Plant, to new collective farms, 
to the machine-and-tractor stations. And our memorable trip 
to the legendary new city of Magnitogorsk. A novel took 
shape. Its title had been suggested to me long before the 
trip by Vladimir Mayakovsky—Time, Forward! 

“The era of foundation pits and scaffolding, of the awa- 
kened hinterland and virgin soil upturned, the era of the 
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prose of hard manual labour—it was an era worthy of the 
loftiest poetry. It should still be written about, its feats 
eer great writer ... we are all indebted to the Thir- 
ies.” 

Recalling his work on the novel Energy, Fyodor Gladkov 
wrote: “In the spring of 1927 I went to the Dnieper Power- 
station. Preparatory work was still under way there.... 
The novel’s purpose was to show how socialist labour in its 
fervour, self-denial, and creativity excites, summons, ele- 
vates, fires people with enthusiasm and profound faith in 
their creative powers, and awakens a higher consciousness 
mm tiem....” 7 

Vasily Ilyenkov, author of the well-known novel The 
Driving Azle, speaks ecstatically of the incredible enthu- 
siasm of Soviet people who confidently transformed their 
lives on a socialist basis. “And we wrote, hurrying to give 
them good and encouraging words so that they would proud- 
ly raise their heads and see the grandeur of their feat.... 
The enemies of communism abroad had difficulty in finding 
food for their malice, but our friends ... saw that they had 
someone to rely on in their unequal struggle: a new Soviet 
man had been born—the driving axle of history.” * 

In presenting these statements by Soviet writers, the 
Literaturnaya gazeta rightly stressed: “During these years 
Lenin’s behest was made a reality—literature became an in- 
divisible, important part of the proletarian cause. Writers 
and their heroes were in the very thick of the struggle for 
industrialisation and collectivisation. ... If the twenties were 
the ardent youthful years of literature, ‘born from the 
storm’, the first five-year plan was the time of its maturing. 

“Tt was during these years that literature’s best qualities 
were revealed, qualities that were to be fruitfully developed 
in the 1940s, 1950s and later on—the Party spirit, unquen- 
chable optimism, great artistry, qualities that brought Soviet 
literature world fame and made it mankind’s most advanced 
ideological and revolutionary literature.” 4 

Thus the books written by Soviet writers during the period 
of the first five-year plan, the evaluation of these years by 
Soviet writers themselves, and the historically-demonstrated, 
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objective impact of the enormous work carried out by the 
Party and the people in rebuilding industry and agriculture 
and in raising the cultural level of society on the develop- 
ment of Soviet literature and on the minds of Soviet writers 
clearly reveals the bankruptcy and contrived character of 
the Sovietologists’ views on the effect of the first five-year 
plan on Soviet literature. 

These years were fruitful ones for literature. The active 
participation of writers in socialist construction consolidated 
their ties to the working people, rallied them round the 
Party and spurred them onto greater artistic heights and 
literary achievements. 


2. The Sovietologists Change 
Their Minds About RAPP 


The Russian Association of Proletarian Writers, or RAPP, 
came into being in the early years of Soviet power. Given 
the significant influence alien tendencies still had and the 
intense class struggle of the period, and the struggle between 
a large number of literary groups of varying sizes, the ap- 
pearance of such an organisation was dictated by the ne- 
cessity of defending the interests of writers whose work was 
determined by Marxist-Leninist ideology. 

While extending moral and material aid to RAPP, the 
Party nevertheless opposed attempts to monopolise literature 
by any one literary group, even though this group might 
be “the most proletarian in its ideological content’, as 
stressed in the CC RCP(B) resolution “On Party Policy in 
Literature” from June 18, 1925. 

The Party believed that the vast programme of socialist 
construction carried out by a free people would have an in- 
creasing influence on the minds of the artistic intelligentsia 
and would be decisive in overcoming a certain degree of 
vacillation on the part of some authors and bringing them 
unqualifiedly over to the side of Soviet power. 

By 1932 the building of socialism in the Soviet Union 
had been so successful, and the consciousness of the artistic 
intelligentsia had been changing so rapidly that the question 
of the ideological hegemony of one literary group termed 
“proletarian” in the 1920s came to contradict life’s changing 
reality. 
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By 1932 an overwhelming number of writers together wilh 
the people were enthusiastically participating under the Par- 
ty’s guidance in the building of socialism in the Sovict 
Union. The moral and political unity and common ideological 
tendency in the work of Soviet writers made any claims to 
hegemony by one group alone groundless. 

This qualitatively new status of the artistic intelligentsia 
which was, on the basis of socialism, becoming a united 
Soviet intelligentsia was noted by the Party, which took 
steps to further stabilise and consolidate this unity. 

However, the RAPP leaders were still largely under the 
influence of outdated conceptions of class division in the 
intelligentsia and did not see the decisive social changes in 
Soviet society; having lost touch with life, they became a 
hindrance to the literary development of a new, socialist 
society. 

A product of its times, RAPP arose from the objective 
requirements of the intense class struggle in early Soviet 
society and, consequently, in early Soviet literature; histo- 
rically it played a certain positive role, and historically it 
inevitably outlived its usefulness. 

For many years the attitude of the Sovietologists to RAPP 
and its theories and practice was single-minded: from East- 
man right up to the appearance of Edward Brown’s The 
Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature (1953), all the 
Sovictologists tore into RAPP, trying only to outdo each 
other in the venom of their opinions. 

In 1984 Max Eastman criticised RAPP unqualifiedly in 
his Artists in Uniform in the following fashion: “.. .it 
(RAPP—Ed.) gradually ... monopolized the field of serious 
publication, and by 1932 had converted Russian arts and 
letters ... into a mirthless desert waste inhabited by a few 
sincere fanatics and a horde of unexampled experts in boot- 
lick, blackmail and blatherskite”’. ! 

Gleb Struve derisively speaks of “the extremists of RAPP” 
who tried to “place literature in the service of the Five- 
Bear Plan...”. ? 

Following Eastman and Struve numerous Sovietologists 
mechanically repeated similar opinions on RAPP’s activity 
in their writings. For inslance, a good 25 years after Struve 


1 Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, p. 35. 
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Bernard Guerney repeated Struve’s formula nearly word for 
word: “The RAPP insisted that art must be made an inte- 
gral part of the first Five-Year Plan...”. For Guerney, 
RAPP’s activity brought Soviet literature ‘greater harm ... 
than all the theologues of the Dark Ages had wrought upon 
the literatures of Europe in a millenium...”.! 

In Marc Slonim’s opinion, ‘“‘the reign of the RAPP mark- 
ed one of the gloomiest periods in Soviet letters’. ? 

Up to the 1950s the Sovietologists’ appraisal of RAPP 
fully coincided with their basic premise—that everything 
done in the Soviet Union is bad and damaging to artistic 
activity. 

The theoretical premises and practical activity of RAPP, 
a purely literary organisation that existed along with many 
other organisations in the 1920s, were fully identified by 
the Sovietologists with the CPSU literary policy. Moreover, 
RAPP itself was seen as an instrument for transforming 
literature into a means of promoting the goals and tasks of 
industrialising the country. 

Ernest Simmons wrote: “It (i.e. the Party, the CPSU.—- 
A. B.) gave its support to the most powerful organization, 
the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers (RAPP), as 
the one best suited to organize literature as a propaganda 
instrument to promote the success of the Plan.” ® 

Herman Ermolaev claims that from 1928 to 1932 RAPP 
was considered ‘‘an agent (provodnik...) of the Party policy 
in literature”, that “the Party saw no serious disagreements 
between itself and RAPP’, and that moreover RAPP “hav- 
ing become an instrument of the Party, was used to destroy 
other organizations” *. 

William Harkins begins with the cautious statement that 
“in 1929 the Party allowed RAPP to assume control of 
Soviet literature”, and proceeds to say at the end of his 
book: “...the Party ... made the Russian Association of 
Proletarian Writers (RAPP) its official agent on the literary 
sector of the ‘cultural front’. Headed by Leopold Averbakh, 
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RAPP was a descendant of the Proletcult and other groups 
advocating a literature of ‘service’ to the proletarian revolu- 
tion”. 

Like her predecessors, Vera Alexandrova also fully iden- 
tifies the RAPP line in literature with the Party line and 
the Party cultural policy. For instance, she quotes the reso- 
lution adopted by the First All-Union Conference of Pro- 
letarian Writers in January 1925 in which the “fellow- 
travellers’ work was termed harmful to socialism, adding 
solemnly: “what this meant under the conditions of the 
Communist dictatorship requires no explanation”. 2 

In other words, the views of one literary group—and there 
were many groups at this time—become, in Vera Alexandro- 
ee book, a firm directive supposedly emanating from the 

arty. 

Vera Alexandrova does not, of course, mention the fact 
that in this same year—1925—the Party adopted a special 
resolution “On Party Policy in Literature” which decisively 
rejected such extremist statements as the example men- 
tioned above and affirmed a clear line on the merging of all 
literary forces, including the so-called fellow-travellers, on 
the platform of Soviet power. This would be to Vera Alexan- 
drova’s disadvantage, for this resolution convincingly shows 
the groundlessness of attempts by Alexandrova and her 
fellow Sovietologists to attribute the biased opinion of one 
literary organisation, influential though it may have been, 
to the Party in place of its true policy. 

The most thorough treatment of RAPP’s rise and develop- 
ment is given in Harriet Borland’s Soviet Literary Theory 
and Practice During the First Five-Year Plan, 1928-1932 
(1950). 

Harriet Borland diligently studied all the previously pub- 
lished opinions of her fellow Sovietologists on RAPP and 
CPSU cultural policies of the twenties and summed them 
up in the short sentence that opens her book: “In the 
Soviet Union during the First Five-Year Plan (1928-32), 
the most widespread and intensive effort of all times was 
made to mobilize literature for use as propaganda” °. 
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After such a generalisation, setting everything in its place 
at once, as it were, the following 256 pages of the book be- 
come superfluous. This sentence shows that Harriet Borland 
has no views of her own on the development of Soviet lite- 
rature in the twenties. Her teachers and predecessors in the 
anti-communist interpretation of Soviet literature should be 
satisfied with their student’s aptitude and obedience: having 
adopted all the opinions and conclusions of the Sovietologists 
before her, she tries only to repeat—wordily, tediously, pre- 
tentiously—already established arguments. 

For instance, she begins a discussion of the various liter- 
ary groups, both large and small, in the twenties by stating 
that all these groups were in conflict with each other. But 
she does not, of course, see the reasons for this conflict in 
the intense class contradictions of the first post-revolutionary 
decade which were reflected in literature, but in the conflict 
of various writers’ egos! 

And, strange though it may seem, Soviet literature itself 
as manifested in various talented works seems to elude 
Harriet Borland’s observation. 

“The Soviet proletariat,” she exclaims dramatically, 
“which in real life had already created Magnitostroi, Dnie- 
prostroi, and Kuznetskstroi, had not yet created any works 
of prose or poetry commensurate with the greatness of its 
material and political achievements.” ! 

On reading such self-assured and unreserved claims one 
involuntarily thinks: does the author actually know Soviet 
literature of this period? 

To reduce the whole of Soviet literature from 1928-1932 
to themes relating to industrialisation and collectivisation 
means to rob this literature of its true wealth, to deliberately 
ignore its variety and breadth in treating contemporary life. 
In her discussion of works dealing with industrialisation and 
collectivisation, Borland tries to create the impression that 
Soviet literature in this period only dealt with such themes. 
There were no other themes, could be no other themes for, 
as she states, “authors who did not deal with contemporary 
themes were at once branded ‘counter-revolutionary’. One 
publishing house even refused to print a novel because the 
time of action was three years behindhand”. 2 
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For its curiosity value, we might mention that Harriet 
Borland’s example of “‘one publishing house” evidently made 
a deep impression on other Sovietologists, for they referred 
to it as a conclusive argument in subsequent books. Marc 
Slonim’s book, published fourteen years after Borland’s 
book, gives this example in its original form: “Authors were 
forced to give an immediate response to actuality: one 
publishing house turned down a novel because its action 
went back three years.” ! 

The Sovietologists’ thinking of all times is thus syn- 
chronised. 

It is true that such topical works as Shaginyan’s The 
Hydrocentral, The River Sott and Skutarevsky by Leonov, 
Panferov’s Bruski, Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned, Ilyen- 
kov’s The Driving Azle, Katayev’s Time, Forward!, Glad- 
kov’s Energy, and Paustovsky’s Kara-Bugaz were written 
during the first five-year plan. 

But it was also during this period that many works 
whose action took place not just “three years ago” but 
several decades, even centuries ago were published by Soviet 
publishing houses: Tolstoy’s Peter J and Forsh’s Jacobine 
Spirit, Lebedenko’s Heavy Division, Gorky’s The Life of 
Klim Samgin, Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don, Novi- 
kov-Priboi’s T’sushima, Shishkov’s The Ugryum River, Vesyo- 
ly’s The Volga Breaks Its Banks, Sobolev’s The Big Refit, 
and Gaidar’s School. 

It was during this period that Ilf and Petrov’s Twelve 
Chairs and The Golden Calf, Kassil’s The Black Book and 
Schwambrania, Prishvin’s The Ninth Fir-Tree, Olesha’s 
The Three Fat Men, Malyshkin’s Sebastopol, Gorky’s Egor 
Bulychov and Others, Vesyoly’s Russia Washed by Blood, 
and dozens of other works whose themes were other than 
industrialisation or collectivisation were published. 

These authors, who did not write about contemporary 
themes, despite Harriet Borland’s claims were not only not 
criticised or branded “counter-revolutionaries” in the Soviet 
Union but, on the contrary, were widely published; more- 
over, many of these works were highly praised by the Party 

ress. 

: Doesn’t Harriet Borland know about these works? Yet 
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she is supposed to be an expert on literature of this 
period. 

Why, then, are these works not named in her book? Is 
the author too modest? Perhaps because she has been or- 
dered to ignore them? Passing over cerlain works, expres- 
sing regret about others, discussing another set of works 
altogether, presenting them in distorted form as if they were 
the only existing ones—as a result, the reader reccives only 
a false picture of Soviet literature during this period and of 
the cultural life of socialist society as a whole. Perhaps this 
is what Harriet Borland’s teachers wanted, perhaps this is 
what they were striving for? Perhaps she herself pursued 
this goal—not for gain, but out of conviction, for she had 
been taught to hate everything Soviet, including Soviet lite- 
rature and Soviet cultural policy in particular. 

Harriet Borland gives her utmost in sympathy for the 
“hard lot” of Soviet writers supposedly forced to “leave 
their studios” and begin to ‘‘study life” so as not to be 
guilty of “losing contact with the masses”. ! 

Inertia continued to guide the pens of the Sovietologists 
up to the early 1950s in their accusations against RAPP, 
whose slogans and actions were ostensibly represented as 
the CPSU’s political line in the field of literature. 

From Max Eastman to Harriet Borland the American 
antli-communists wrote about a spirit of cliquishness culti- 
vated by RAPP, its excessive bureaucracy, dictating and 
controlling, its lack of self-criticism, its wrong-headed policy 
regarding “fellow-travellers” and, finally, the isolation of 
RAPP from the great majority of Soviet writers. 

In 1950 Harriet Borland’s book, written in the traditional 
manner of condemning RAPP, also included a few new 
statements attesting to American Sovietologists’ changing 
views about RAPP. 

Discussing the reasons for the disbanding of RAPP, Har- 
riet Borland writes: “It seems clear that RAPP was dis- 
solved largely because it ... had outlived its usefulness. 
As a Party tool, it had fought against and annihilated 
ideological deviations in literature and in literary criticism. 
However ... discontented writers, especially Gorky, felt the 
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need for less regimentation and greater freedom of self- 
expression” !. 

In discussing the Pravda article from May 9, 1932 which 
stated that Averbakh’s slogan “ally or enemy” contradicted 
the Party line and was ‘a vulgarization of the Party line 
concerning the intelligentsia”, Harriet Borland suddenly 
expressed doubt as to whether the role of RAPP in Soviet 
literature had been properly interpreted by the Sovictologists. 

In fact, she mused, isn’t it time to change the view olf 
RAPP as the Communist Party’s agent in literature? 
Wouldn’t it be better to see it as the Party’s opponent, as 
“the defender” of literature from the Party’s dictates? 

However, Borland lacked the ingenuity to develop further 
this brief suggestion, and so she limited herself to the vague 
statement that “RAPP had finished its job, had become too 
autonomous, and under Averbakh’s arrogant leadership was 
getting more and more out of the Party’s control”. ? 

The seeds of doubt sown by Harriet Borland suddenly 
produced a rich harvest at the hands of other Sovietologists. 
In point of fact, they reasoned, if RAPP is strongly criticised 
in the Soviet Union, then why should anti-communists do 
the same? They could, oh horror, then be accused of sup- 
porting communist propaganda! 

Harriet Borland’s ideas were seized upon and further 
took an entirely unexpected turn by Edward Brown in his 
book The Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature, 1928- 
1932. 

Edward Brown begins his book with a furious attack on 
previous interpretations of RAPP. He criticises Max East- 
man, who “gives a rather misleading picture of RAPP it- 
self”. 3 

All the subsequent authors, Brown believes, confuse the 
picture. ‘In place of clear, objective information on the his- 
tory of RAPP we have been given a highly prejudiced 
stereotype in which the leaders of RAPP appear as pseudo- 
Marxist vulgarizers and drillmasters of the literary world. ... 
They were a force, we are told, which made for the vulgari- 
zation of Soviet literature to the level of propagandist and 


1 [bid., p. 157. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture, 1928-1932, p. 254. 
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journalistic activity in support of the first Five-Year Plan. 
The liquidation of RAPP in 1932 has been presented as a 
liberalizing act prompted by dissatisfaction with the RAPP 
regime. The history of RAPP is indeed confused.” ! 

[idward Brown promised solemnly to disentangle the histo- 
ry of RAPP and present it in its true, objective light. So 
that there should be no doubt about what line his researches 
into the history of Soviet literature in this period would 
take, he boldly announces at the very beginning of his 
work: “It is hoped that this study will throw light on the 
history of Soviet literature and of Soviet institutions general- 
ly.... The present writer (i.e. Edward Brown.—A. B.) has 
rejected the interpretation of RAPP as a source of the utili- 
tarian and vulgarizing emphasis so conspicuous in Soviet 
literature during the period of the first Five-Year 
Plan.... The RAPP leaders were resisting the Party demand 
and stubbornly propagating their own ideas and their own 
‘literary method’. RAPP was therefore one of the eventual 
victims rather than the source of a determined Party pro- 
gram to control and utilize literature.” ? 

The scientific method has been known for a long time: 
facts—analysis—conclusions. This method has enabled re- 
searchers to reach conclusions and evaluations in an ob- 
jective and truthful manner. Edward Brown, however, 
chooses another path. 

He states the final conclusions he already holds, replacing 
analysis by tendentious reasoning and vague generalisation. 
He only makes use of facts to support his ready-made opi- 
nions. 

“It is often said,’ Brown writes, ‘‘that literature was 
regimented severely during the period of the Five-Year Plan, 
given ‘tasks’, and told to carry them out. We have heard 
also that the reflection in literature of industrialization and 
collectivization was the one supreme task for which the 
whole literary world was mobilized. It is said that RAPP 
was the Party’s own organization, entrusted with the job of 
carrying out this ‘line’”’. ° 

The wording here—‘it is said’, ‘we have heard’—leaves 


1 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture, 1928-1932, pp. 3-5. 

2 Tbid., pp. 4-5. 

2 Tbid., p. 86. 
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| no doubt that Brown holds his own opinion on RAPP. He 

- soon tells us what his view is: ‘“‘The evidence indicates that 
RAPP was neither the author nor the willing executor of 
the program for literature which is usually associated with 
its name.... The RAPP leadership actually resisted the in- 
trusion of Party spokesmen in the affairs of the literary 
world, and that it rejected as unsound and unworkable their 
program for literature during the period of the first Five- 
Year Plan,” ! 

This is a totally new tune. It would be only logical to 
expect conclusive proof of this radical re-evaluation of 
RAPP’s role in Soviet literature from Brown. But he avoids 
this, preferring to offer “conclusions” without proper anal- 
ysis. 

Having stated this bold hypothesis, Brown immediately 
jumps to the following unqualified conclusion: “It is clear 
that RAPP as the mass organization of Soviet literature ... 
did participate in the general movement to publicize the 
Five-Year Plan. It is, I believe, equally clear that the lead- 
ers of RAPP did it reluctantly and half-heartedly. ...They 
gave little space and relatively weak support to the literature 
of industrialization and collectivization.” ? 

Having thus disposed at one stroke of the pen of the long 
efforts of his colleagues who had criticised and condemned 
RAPP as an agent of Party ideas on literature, Brown at- 
tempts to represent RAPP as an organisation supposedly in 
active opposition to the Party policy. 

Brown says that Averbakh as a writer “was a thing of 
poor quality” and his writings “display little except ignor- 
ance, arrogance, and incomplete education”. ® 

But this unfavourable description of Averbakh is only 
given in a footnote at the end of Brown's book, and it is 
intended to stress his own objectivity in presenting this 
“independent” and powerful political ‘‘fighter’.... 

Brown’s free-flowing fantasy turns the RAPP leaders into 
members of a counter-revolutionary underground organisa- 
tion! “It may be,” Brown writes, “that they were members 
of a much broader underground opposition to Stalin.” * 


! Jbid. 

2 Ibid., pp. 105, 107. 
3 Tbid., p. 246. 

4 Thid., p. 233. 
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The tendency on the part of the Sovietologists to take 
under their wing artistic tendencies and works that were 
professionally criticised in the Soviet Union because of 
ideological or artistic flaws derives most likely from Edward 
Brown. Not only do they offer ‘‘protection” to writers of 
such works, but they also unleash stormy political campaigns 
and fabricate legends about “martyrs” and “‘fighters’’. 

This tendency, first clearly seen in Edward Brown’s work, 
was more fully developed later in the 1960s. But we shall 
discuss this further on in the present study. 

The new approach to RAPP’s role and significance did 
not go unnoticed. One after another the Sovietologists adopt- 
ed Brown’s stance. 

Ernest Simmons soon supported his colleague when he 
stressed in Through the Glass of Soviet Literature that 
‘*.,.the leadership of RAPP advocated a literature devoted 
to the realistic and psychological portrayal of the ‘living 
man’, and to a ‘tearing away of the mask’ of Soviet life’. ! 

This is how the interpretation of RAPP’s slogans had 
changed radically in the space of three years! In 1950 Har- 
riet Borland had written that the Communist Party had or- 
dered RAPP to expose the enemies of socialism. Now Ernest 
Simmons was saying that RAPP’s goal was to expose the 
faults of Soviet life. 

In 1961 Hugh McLean and Walter Vickery stated as if it 
were self-evident that “RAPP attempted to defend the auto- 
nomy of literature from Party bureaucracy”. ” 

And in 1962 Harold Swayze stated firmly that ‘RAPP... 
had never been granted the party’s official support’. 3 

Thus, the views of American Sovietologists on RAPP have 
changed before our very eyes. The Sovietologists have gone 
from slashing condemnations of RAPP and its leadership 
to a touching defence of this same RAPP and its leaders 
from any criticism levied against their activity by Soviet 
public opinion! 

We might note parenthetically that ten years later, in 
1963, Edward Brown’s later book Russian Literature Since 
the Revolution blithely rejected his former views and said: 


1 Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, p. 40. 
ae Hugh McLean and Walter Vickery, The Year of Protest, 1956, 
> DP. 0. 
3 Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR, 
1946-1959, Harward University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1962, p. 146. 
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“RAPP, the mass organization of proletarian literature, was 
the lever upon which the Central Committee of the Party 
placed its chief reliance”, ! 

Surprising? Unexpected? The usual anti-communist swing 
of the pendulum is capable of taking Edward Brown in 
still another unexpected direction. It all depends on the 
political atmosphere of the moment. Objective, genuine anal- 
ysis of facts is not the Sovietologists’ methodology, as the 
example of Edward Brown clearly illustrates. 

In Soviet literary criticism the history of RAPP’s rise, its 
theories and practice, and the reasons for its disbanding 
have attracted serious attention from researchers. In the 
last few years alone the following studies have appeared: 
A. Romanovsky’s A Significant Landmark (Znamenatelnaya 
vekha), S. Sheshukov’s Passionate Zealots (Neistoviye rev- 
niteli), A. Metchenko’s Our Conquest. From the History of 
Soviet Literature (Krovnoye, zavoyovannoye) and V. Iva- 
nov’s Ideological and Aesthetic Principles of Soviet Litera- 
ture (Ideino-esteticheskiye printsipy sovetskoi literatury). 

On the whole, these studies are objective in their views 
and conclusions and have enabled us to depart from a purely 
negative approach in appraising RAPP’s activity, an ap- 
proach which predominated in Soviet literary criticism after 
1932, and to more fully and precisely define RAPP’s place 
in Soviet literary development. 

One can only agree with A. Romanovsky that analysis of 
facts both negative and positive in the history of Soviet 
literature should be approached from an historical view- 
point. ‘“To regard the past in an entirely negative light, and 
the present and future in an entirely positive light would 
be inaccurate,” ? writes A. Romanovsky. 

V. Ivanov suggests in his book that the history of Soviet 
literature should not be judged by the declarations and ma- 
nifestos issued by various literary groups and organisations, 
of which there were so many in the twenties, but by the 
books written at the time. This principle would enable works 
of literature themselves to be researched. 

“The work of truly talented writers least of all expressed 
the ideas to which their authors affixed their signatures in 


! Kdward J. Brown, Russian Literature Since the Revolution, 
New York, 1963, p. 209. 
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declarations. This is particularly true of Mayakovsky and 
the Futurist manifestos, and of Fadeyev, Afinogenov, and 
many other writers and RAPP,” ! writes Ivanov. 

Metchenko’s book stresses that in the Party’s work at 
effecting a merger of all writers on the basis of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, the Party gave support to those aspects 
of RAPP’s activity which consolidated socialism in litera- 
ture (for instance, the struggle against Trotskyism), yet 
never identified the Party line in literature with RAPP 
policy and frequently criticised RAPP sharply for its cli- 
quishness, excessive bureaucracy and control, and sectarian- 
ism, and consistently fought RAPP leaders’ claims to hege- 
mony in the country’s literary movement. ” 

Lenin observed that “really great revolutions grow out of 
the contradictions between the old, between what is directed 
towards developing the old, and the very abstract striving 
for the new, which must be so new as not to contain the 
tiniest particle of the old. And the more abrupt the revolu- 
tion, the longer will many of these contradictions last’. ° 

Applying this idea of Lenin’s to analysis of the literary 
struggle in the twenties, Soviet literary historians have 
shown that it was the RAPP leadership’s lack of comprehen- 
sion of the essence of the contradictions in the development 
of early Soviet society and its culture, despite all the sub- 
jective honesty of their strivings, that led RAPP into se- 
rious error and, finally, to collapse. 

“The RAPP members did not have a genuine Leninist 
understanding of the historical role of proletarian art, they 
lacked the historical sense,’ * emphasised A. Metchenko. The 
RAPP leaders were incapable of coping with the task of 
uniting all the creative forces of the working class and draw- 
ing all literature after itself, Metchenko observed. 

Despite Party support, unfortunately RAPP could not ful- 
fill the task of achieving the ideological hegemony of prole- 
tarian literature, a task which was set out in the famous 
resolution of the Central Committee of the RCP(B) on 
June 18, 1925, ‘On Party Policy in Literature’. 


1V. Ivanov, Ideino-esteticheskiye printsipy sovetskoi literatury, 
Moscow, 1974, p. 29. 


2 See Alexei Metchenko, Krovnoye, zavoyovannoye..., Moscow, 
4975. 

3 V. I. Lenin, “Better Fewer, But Better”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 33, p. 497. 


4 Alexei Metchenko, Op. cit., p. 163. 
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RAPP’s limited conception of the interests of the working 
class in fact separated it from the working class. The RAPP 
leaders did not notice that the culture of the working class 
and of the Soviet people had outgrown the limits set them 
by the heads of this literary organisation, and that their 
own political consciousness had fallen hopelessly behind 
the people’s growing political consciousness. 

This is finally the main reason for the disbanding of 
RAPP and other organisations of the Soviet artistic intel- 
ligentsia and for the creation of a single Soviet Writers’ 
Union and similar unions in other spheres of artistic en- 
deavour. 

In a letter sent to the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) in January 1932, Alexander 
Serafimovich wrote: “In their relations with members the 
majority of the top RAPP leaders were intolerant, arrogant, 
impossibly rude, lying, intriguing, hypocritical, and insati- 
ably vindictive towards everyone who had the temerity to 
point out the leadership’s errors—this type of attitude re- 
buffed most of the comrades, most of the writers, and whole 
organisations.” ! 

Serafimovich’s letter is conclusive proof that Soviet writers 
never identified the stance of the RAPP leaders with the 
position of the Communist Party and, in struggling against 
the errors and extremes of the leaders of this organisation, 
turned for support to the Party Central Committee. 

When the Sovietologists in the first stage ran down RAPP 
as a Party organisation, as a tool of “repression” and ‘‘com- 
pulsion’’, they were pursuing one goal—to compromise Party 
policy in the field of literature and to show that the new 
socialist society was unable to provide the necessary scope 
for free artistic creation. 

When the Sovietologists in the second stage suddenly 
began to defend and justify RAPP, they were pursuing the 
same goal—to compromise CPSU policy, socialist ideas, and 
the order of the new society freed from domination by 
capital. 

In both cases the Sovietologists’ methodology was based 
on biased use of the same facts from RAPP’s history. 


1A. Serafimovich v vospominaniyakh sovremennikov (A. Serafi- 
movich As Remembered by His Contemporaries), Moscow, 1961, 
p. 248. 
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The groundlessness of such attempts by the Sovietologists 
is only too obvious. Historical truth and the facts of the 
development of Soviet literature speak for themselves. 


3. Life’s Truth and 
the Sovietologists’ Lies 


During the first five-year plan the young Soviet state 
passed through, in Leonid Brezhnev’s words, the elementary 
“school of economic management”. ! 

The turbulent development of a new life and the construc- 
tion of totally new relationships based on equality and 
fraternity between people had an enormous and positive 
influence on the minds of the Soviet intelligentsia, turning 
it into a loyal partisan of the ideas of the Revolution and 
an active participant in the Soviet people’s creative labour. 

However, in the United States, as the authors of Voices 
of October observed, ‘‘a kind of intellectual blockade obscur- 
ing the cultural achievements of the Revolution” continued. 
The authors go on to write with regret that in the United 
States “there existed a paradoxical situation: on the one 
hand, we had many books describing in great detail the 
political, economic and social achievements of the Soviet 
Union; on the other hand, only a few isolated books touch- 
ing on Soviet literature, painting, the theatre and the cine- 
ma. Consequently it is possible even today for reputable 
journals to publish statements about Soviet art which they 
would dismiss as infantile if made about Soviet politics or 
economics. 

“As late as last year, twelve years after the Revolution, 
a liberal New York weekly published an article mourning 
the ‘tragedy of modern Russian literature’, whose themes 
are ‘limited by a narrow, official Communist outlook’; a 
literature whose writers must ‘forgo all individual or psycho- 
logical problems’ because they are ‘denied the freedom of 
art 

One of the authors, Joseph Freeman, urged that Soviet 
literature and art be examined without prejudice so that 

1 L. I. Brezhnev, “Speech at the 15th Congress of the Trade 
Unions of the USSR, March 20, 1972” in: Our Course; Peace and 
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“the rich and multicolored art and literature of the Soviet 
Union” ! be seen to exist. 

He was horrified that in 1929 the American people could 
be deceived by absurd fabrications about Soviet culture. 

Joseph Freeman could not even guess that the campaign 
of lies and slander against Soviet literature and art was 
only beginning and that twenty, thirty, even sixty years 
after the Revolution the American people would receive 
increasingly large doses of distorted, blatantly prejudiced 
and hostile information about socialist art. 

The anti-communist ideologues did not ignore the attempt 
made by the authors of Voices of October to give the Amer- 
ican reader an objective picture of the development of So- 
viet literature and art. Max Eastman’s vicious book Artists 
in Uniform subjected Voices of October to a particularly 
crude attack. ‘How dare they!” the militant Trotskyite seems 
to say, shaking his fist at the authors. How dare they speak 
of the Soviet Union’s “rich and multicolored art’! 

He furiously rejects Joseph Freeman’s objective views and 
claims over and over again that art is not flourishing in the 
Soviet Union, and that literature cannot be fruitfully devel- 
oping in new poems, plays, and novels. 

A year later, Eugene Lyons’ book Moscow Carousel ap- 
peared. Its author had spent six years in Moscow as a cor- 
respondent for United Press. The book’s dust jacket carried 
a family portrait of the author, his wife, and daughter in 
Russian costume: Lyons wears a tunic with a side-buttoned 
collar, and his wife and daughter both wear head-scarfs and 
are dressed in Russian sarafans. Underneath this picture 
we read: “You will be enthralled—and at the end you will 
feel that, perhaps for the first time, you can now see and 
understand Moscow.” ? 

The author of these lines forgot to add: “to understand” 
after the fashion of Max Eastman, i.e. in an anti-Communist 
and slanderous manner. 

The chapter about Soviet literature and writers is con- 
structed on wild journalistic fabrications and is intended to 
prove the lack of artistic freedom in the Soviet Union. 

This is done very simply: the author describes discussions 
that he has supposedly had with certain Soviet writers 


i Ibid., p. VILL. 
2 See Eugene Lyons, Moscow Carousel, New York, 1935, 
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named “Igor Grigorovich” and “Andrei Pavlovich”. Both 
these “writers” of course complain to the journalist about 
the hard lot of writers in Soviet Russia. Lyons joins in 
their chorus with: “Literature, like the arts generally, is no 
longer a safe retreat for Russians who want to escape the 
turmoil of their surroundings. The ivory tower has been 
converted into a machineshop of the Five-Year Plan. To 
write at all in the Soviet land means to plunge neck-deep in- 
to the political and economic struggles—the traditional man 
of letters who stands elegantly aloof watching the human 
scene finds neither a publisher nor a reader.” ! 

Lyons lists Andrei Pavlovich’s various complaints, one 
being that it is futile to write for people who are illiterate: 
“How is one to write for the illiterate? How is one to paint 
for the blind?” 2 laments “Andrei Pavlovich”. Who is this 
“Andrei Pavlovich” anyway? Hasn’t Eugene Lyons gone too 
far? Even Max Eastman reluctantly admitted in his book 
published a year earlier that Soviet power had made enor- 
mous strides in mass education and had all but wiped out 
illiteracy. 

It is very likely that this “Andrei Pavlovich” is simply 
an invention of the author’s, and that his true name is 
Eugene Lyons. 

‘Andrei Pavlovich” is such a convenient subject for the 
American journalist: not a single sentence he utters is with- 
out its purpose. For instance, this is how he tells about 
renovation work in Moscow. 

A building is undergoing renovation. Scaffolding has been 
put up and a fence has been erected on the sidewalk around 
the scaffolding. So what, you may say? This is only to pre- 
vent falling objects from injuring passers-by and to protect 
them from being spattered with paint. 

But no, it seems that this isn’t what it’s all about. “Andrei 
Pavlovich” offers the profound explanation that in Europe 
no one would allow fences to be put up around renovation 
sites. “But our Russian people accept such things without 
question. The only way to make them walk in a certain 
direction is to define it with ropes, fences, policemen, death 
penalties.” ° 


1 KFugene Lyons, Moscow Carousel, p. 278, 
2 [bid., p. 280. 
3 [bid. 
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Having thus discovered the “essence” of the mysterious 
Russian soul, the American journalist does not hesitate in 
writing various fabrications about Soviet writers and the 
climate in which they work. This means the way in which 
they are “forced” and “ordered”, and why they are all sent 
to construction sites and made to write propaganda about the 
five-year plan. 

As an example of a writer not in agreement with trips 
to construction sites, a writer who has withdrawn to the 
sidelines, the Sovietologists like to point to Isaac Babel. 
Having published a great deal at first, he then allegedly 
became disappointed and stopped writing altogether. 

The Sovietologists are faithful to their simple method: 
they first praise Babel to the skies in order to oppose him 
then to all other Soviet writers. 

The appearance of his Odessa Stories and Red Cavalry 
“is the only event since the revolution which can be de- 
scribed as the arrival of a new star in the zenith,” ! wrote 
Max Eastman in 1934 when, incidentally, Mikhail Sholo- 
khov’s And Quiet Flows the Don had already been published 
in many languages. 

Twenty-three years later Renato Poggioli essentially re- 
peated Eastman when he wrote that Babel’s writings are 
‘“‘nrobably the best work of fiction that has ever appeared 
in Soviet Russia, one written partly within the framework 
of Soviet literature and partly outside of it”. ? 

What this framework is and to what degree Babel’s work 
is located within it and to what degree outside it, Poggioli 
prefers to leave unexplained. It would be futile to try to 
explain, for everything Babel wrote was published in the 
Soviet Union and was well within the “framework” of So- 
viet literature. 

James Billington is also generous in his praise of Babel. 
He writes in his The Icon and the Axe that Babel is “one 
of Russia’s great storytellers of this century”. ? 

Marc Slonim also considers Babel to be ‘“‘a Soviet prose- 
writer of the first magnitude” and “one of the most brilliant 


Russian storytellers of the twentieth century”. * 


1 Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, p. 104. 

2 Renato Poggioli, The Phoenix and the Spider, p. 229. 
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We shall not dispute the praise that the Sovietologists 
heap on the noted Soviet writer Isaac Babel. His work oc- 
cupies a worthy place in the history of Soviet literature in 
the 1920s. 

Soviet literary criticism has not always equally agreed 
on the value of his work, nor have readers been united 
in their opinions (we might recall S. M. Budyonny’s state- 
ments in the press and, on the other hand, Gorky’s ap- 
praisal of Red Cavalry). 

Isaac Babel openly admitted: “There are writers whose 
path is easy, and there are writers whose path is thorny. 
...1 belong to the latter category” (from a letter to V. Po- 
lonsky on December 10, 1930). ! 

Babel’s plight was a result of his artistic style and his 
own character as a writer, one who was extraordinarily 
demanding towards himself, ever doubtful about the quality 
of his work, one who wrote laboriously ‘word by word”, 
not page by page. In 1925 he complained to Gorky: “Early 
this year—after a year and a half of work—TI began to doubt 
my waiting. I found pretentiousness and affectation in 
it, tee 

Later, in 1930, he again spoke of his “agonising” manner 
of writing which made him rewrite some things as many as 
twenty times. “I work slowly and with difficulty, with 
agonising attacks of discontentment”, “‘as before, I am writ- 
ing not page by page, but word by word”, “in general, I am 
the sort of writer who needs to be silent for several years 
before producing anything” 3—complaints of this type about 
his manner of writing are constantly to be met in Babel’s 
letters to friends. 

But the Sovietologists are not in the least interested in 
Babel’s manner of working. Only one thing is important for 
them: after Red Cavalry Babel wrote little, and Red Cavalry 
remains his best work. 

From this the Sovietologists make the far-reaching con- 
clusion that Babel didn’t want to write about subjects from 
contemporary Soviet life. 

In 1934 Max Eastman pointed out knowingly “two prin- 


1 Isaac Babel, Selected Works, Moscow, 1966, p. 447 (in Russian). 
2 F. Levin, I. Babel, Moscow, 1972, p. 148 (in Russian). 
3 Istoriya russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. 4, p. 343. 
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cipal events in Russian prose fiction of the last six years”, 
one of which was ‘“‘the silence of Isaac Babel”. ! 

Supposedly retreating from the criticism of RAPP and 
Budyonny, Babel “retired to the Ukraine—retired to 
France—retired to a peasant village. He found some way 
to keep alive in silence”. 2 

In agreement with Max Eastman, Gleb Struve also states 
that “during the period inaugurated in 1929”3 Babel was 
no longer published in the Soviet Union. 

In 1934 Babel gave a clear answer to the anti-communists’ 
future insinuations. In his speech to the First All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Writers Babel spoke enthusiastically 
about Soviet writers’ unity with the Party and the people. 
‘We writers,” he stressed, “should assist in the triumph of 
the new Bolshevik taste in the country... .” 

In connection with this he spoke of his literary ‘“‘silence”’. 
“T want to say straight out that in any ... bourgeois coun- 
try I would have died of starvation long ago”, but ‘‘working 
methods are respected in our country, though they may be 
unusual and slow.” 4 

It would be relevant here to quote Ilya Ehrenburg’s wit- 
ty speech at the First Congress of Soviet Writers in which 
he said the following: “I am myself as prolific as a rabbit 
(laughter), but I defend the right of an elephant to be 
pregnant longer than a rabbit (laughter). 

‘When I hear discussions as to why Babel writes so little, 
why Olesha hasn’t written a new novel in so many years, 
why Pasternak doesn’t have a new book, etc.—when I hear 
this, I think that the nature of creative work is not always 
understood. There are writers who see slowly, and there are 
others who write slowly. This is neither a virtue nor a vice— 
it is simply a quality, and it is absurd to see such writers 
as idlers or spent forces”. ° 

At a writers’ meeting in March 1936 Babel returned 
to the subject of his slowness as a writer: “I am reproached 
for having produced little. When I was very young I pub- 
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lished several stories that were met with interest, after which 
I published nothing for seven years. Then I again began to 
publish, but I became disenchanted with what I had done, 
and a natural desire arose in me to do things differently. ... 
When I finished writing something, I let it lie for a while, 
and when I read it with a clear head I could hardly recog- 
nise myself: it was limp, boring, long-winded, uninteresting 
and lacked intensity. Then I decided again—for the nth 
time—to go out into the world. I covered several thousand 
kilometres and saw many interesting things and people”. ! 

Moreover, Babel was by no means “silent”. F. Levin, 
who researched Babel’s work, wrote in his book I. Babel 
(1972), based on the chronology of the writer’s work: 
“...one might get the impression that he worked little, 
wrote little. However this is not so—Babel laboured unusual- 
ly Jong and hard. In his letters he repeatedly said that he 
worked to the point of extreme fatigue, until his head ached. 
But he did not finish everything he began, and his finished 
work was left to lie for some time... .”’ ? 

In 1927 Babel finished the play Sunset, and in the same 
year films were made of his screenplays The Chinese Wind- 
mill and Benya Krik. In the 1930s he worked on a novel 
about the Cheka, wrote the long story The Great Weil, 
finished a screenplay about the building of dirigibles, and 
wrote new novellas, screenplays, and the play Maria.... 

In short, Babel worked unflaggingly, but admitted in his 
usual way: “to be professionally engaged in literature is 
difficult for me’. % 

He travelled around the Soviet Union a great deal, as 
well as travelling abroad—to France and Italy, to the Cau- 
casus and the Donbas. He was carried away by the scale 
of socialist construction and amazed by the grandeur of the 
Soviet people’s feats of labour. In letters to relatives Babel 
wrote: “How can one fathom this artistically infinite, amaz- 
ing country that is the Soviet Union? The spirit of courage 
and good fortune is stronger in us at the present moment 
than it ever has been during the past sixteen revolutionary 
years.” 4 


1 Isaac Babel, Selected Works, p. 443, 
2 F. Levin, J. Babel, p. 152-53, 

3 Ibid., p. 155. 

§ Ibid., pp. 151-52. 
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While holding a high opinion of the achievements in 
socialist construction, Babel was merciless towards himself 
and his work. “We should not add one more page of non- 
sense to the hundreds of thousands of pages already 
printed,’ ' he said in a discussion with young writers. In a 
letter to V. Polonsky he admitted: “I do not hand in a 
manuscript until the day I consider it ready.” ? These words 
are the best description of Babel’s difficult path, a distinctive 
writer whose work was limited to only one or, more cor- 
rectly, two themes. Having exhausted them in the stories 
about the Red Cavalry and in the Odessa Stories, Babel un- 
derwent a crisis in his work and with his usual energy 
sought a way out in studying the new life. 

However, the Sovietologists depict Babel in an entirely 
different key. Poggioli categorises Babel as one of those 
writers who “looked back with nostalgia to the tragic and 
epic years of the civil war, instead of looking forward and 
celebrating what the regime was now building on the ruins 
of the past”. ° 

Edward Brown places him among the generation of writ- 
ers “that witnessed the events of the Civil War, felt the 
need of catharsis, and found it, partly, in portraying with 
aesthetic detachment scenes of horror and blood. Sensitive 
children of a high culture, they had witnessed the ultimate 
degradation of human passions, and they had observed the 
action of men more cruel than beasts. These writers seem 
to suffer a compulsion to present scenes of extraordinary 
violence in literary form”. * 

Thus, the Sovietologist readily places Babel among the 
“sensitive children of a high culture”, but obviously in order 
to show the agonising contrast that must arise in the hearts 
of these ‘‘children” at the sight of the cruelties of the Revo- 
lution and the Civil War. 

Marc Slonim further develops Edward Brown’s contrived 
idea of Babel as a register of the Revolution’s cruelties. He 
discusses Babel’s Red Cavalry in a highly emotional and 
tendentious manner, focusing attention only on scenes of 
violence and cruelty. His biased retelling entirely omits the 


1 Tsaac Babel, Selected Works, p. 406. 

2 Ibid., p. 445. 

3 Renato Poggioli, The Phoenix and the Spider, p. 231. 

4 Edward J. Brown, Russian Literature Since the Revolution, 
py ita: 
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central idea behind Babel’s stories about the Red Cavalry— 
lofty idea of the revolutionary struggle for Soviet power, 
the story of the awakening of political awareness in the 
backward, illiterate youths in soldiers’ greatcoats and peaked 
caps who did not spare their lives for the sake of the 
triumph of the revolutionary ideals, for the sake of a new, 
free life, and for the triumph of people’s Soviet power. 

Neither Edward Brown nor Marc Slonim are original in 
their interpretations of Babel’s Red Cavalry. Their methodo- 
logy is borrowed from the RAPP critics. They reproduce al- 
most literally the RAPP criticism of Babel’s book in the 
1920s. 

Yet Red Cavairy was read in an entirely different light by 
genuine lovers of literature who recognised the book’s vir- 
tues and defended it. 

Gorky wrote of Red Cavalry: “This book made me love 
and respect the soldiers of the Red Cavalry and showed 
them to me as genuine heroes—fearless, they have a deep 
sense of the dignity of their struggle. I know of no such 
vivid depiction in Russian literature of individual soldiers 
that would give me such a clear idea of the psychology of 
the entire collective, the whole of the Cavalry, and make me 
understand what it was that enabled it to accomplish its 
historical, amazing campaign. The French cavalry attack in 
Zola’s Le Débacle shows only the mass’s mechanical move- 
ment and its mechanical strike...”; Babel ‘added to my 
understanding of the heroism of the first army in history 
that knows what it is fighting for”. ! 

Life has affirmed the truth of Gorky’s judgement. Babel’s 
Red Cavalry has remained an artistic monument in Soviet 
literature to the heroism of the soldiers of the First Red 
Cavalry Army. 

Let us examine another of the anti-communists’ dishonest 
methods. Praising to the skies Babel’s style, Marc Slonim 
is ecstatic about the generous use of dialect and specific 
idioms in his language, although this ‘‘presents a formidable 
problem for his translators in any foreign tongue”. 2 

Marc Slonim observes that “Babel ... rendered the color- 
ful local idiom, greatly influenced by Yiddish and Ukrainian, 


1 Istoriya russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. 1, pp. 350-54. 
Acme Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
jo Tt 
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in a style that is as ironic as it is expressive. He has often 
been called the leader of the ‘Southern School’ in Russian 
literature. Works produced by this group... have a distinc- 
tive local flavor and easily recognizable linguistic particular- 
ities.” 

Note that the Sovietologist praises Babel for his ‘‘color- 
ful local idiom”, “distinctive local flavor”, and “‘linguistic 
particularities”. 

Yet it is for exactly the same reasons that the Sovietolog- 
ists attack Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don with no 
holds barred. 

A paradox in methodology? Nothing of the sort! Inasmuch 
as the Sovietologists present Babel as an “opponent” of 
Soviet power, they praise everything in him that they would 
criticise in other writers. Sholokhov is not a good writer, 
in the Sovietologists’ view, for exactly the same characteris- 
tics that please them so much in Babel. 

The theme of collectivisation in the Soviet village during 
the first five-year plan occupies a special place in the 
Sovietologists’ studies. 

American literature does contain books about the socialist 
transformation of the Soviet village whose authors try to 
give the reader objective information about the essence of 
collectivisation, for what purpose and for whom this process 
was carried out and who was trying to hinder it. However 
these were solitary voices and they were drowned out in 
the noisy chorus of anti-communist propaganda that distort- 
ed life in the Soviet Union. 

In 1930 Voices of October, which has already been re- 
ferred to, discussed the collectivisation process as reflected 
in Soviet literature, and Joshua Kunitz wrote that the Bol- 
sheviks were trying to eliminate the gulf between the city 
and the village and to “draw the village into modern, pro- 
gressive, technical reconstruction of the whole of Russia”, 
that the old village was receding into the past, and that 
Soviet power had opened the road to the village for tractors, 
electricity, radio, and books. “Ten years of concerted educa- 
tional effort have begun to bear fruit. Books, libraries, news- 
papers and movies are certainly making their way into the 
village,” ? wrote Kunitz. 


! Ibid., p. 71. 
2 Voices of October, pp. 138-39. 
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Analysing concrete works by Soviet writers at the time, 
Kunitz noted the distinctive qualities aud intensity of the 
class struggle in the villages. He describes the kulak—cruel, 
hypocritical, resolute and enterprising, trying to accomodate 
himself to Soviet power and to get around its laws. He 
observes that the image of the kulak in Soviet literature, 
as in real life, presented a “serious danger to the whole 
elaborale scheme of village socialization”. ! 

Kunitz draws the correct conclusion that the peasants saw 
the future of the Soviet village as linked to the elimination 
of the kulaks. 

“The real exponents of the social aspect of economic prog- 
ress are the young village Communists, the new youth that 
came to replace the ignorant, undisciplined, and basically 
anarchistic Sofrons and Androns,” * and Soviet authors write 
about these new phenomena and people born of the Revolu- 
tion with deep sympathy and love. 

Joshua Kunitz discusses in detail works by Fedin (Trans- 
vaal), Shishkov (A Theatrical Performance in the Village 
of Ogryzovo), Korobov (Big Katia), Tveryak (On the Out- 
skirts), Karpov (Fifth Love), Nizovoi (Mityakino), and oth- 
ers. 

Unfortunately, Voices of October made no impact in 
America. Bourgeois propaganda hushed them up and the 
anti-communists tried to present the American reader with 
an entirely different picture of the collectivisation of the So- 
viet village. 

For Vera Alexandrova collectivisation was ‘a tragic pe- 
riod” in the history of the Soviet village. And she writes 
very differently from Joshua Kunitz about the kulaks. Vera 
Alexandrova claims that Soviet writers depicted kulaks 
“with unmistakable sympathy”.? Thus, Ilya Plakushchev 
in Fyodor Panferov’s Bruski is supposedly portrayed “sym- 
pathetically”. 

“A full-length tragic portrait of the kulak appears in the 
novel Loneliness, by the young writer Nikolay Virta.” 4 True 
to her method, Vera Alexandrova adds: “But a great deal 
must be read between the lines of such writing.” > 


! Voices of October, p. 140. 

2 Ibid. p. 144. 

ie Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 47. 
bid. 

5 Ibid., p. 48. 
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Only the feverish imagination of an anti-communist could 
see (even “between the lines’) Panferov’s “sympathy” for 
the kulak Ilya Plakushchev, whom the writer exposes so- 
cially, politically, and morally. Here Vera Alexandrova’s 
prejudice shows itself most clearly, when she manipulates 
words without a twinge of conscience and tries to turn night 
into day in her interpretation of Virta’s novel. What “‘full- 
length” tragedy is Vera Alexandrova talking about? Regard- 
less of how you read Loneliness-—even between the lines— 
the figure of Storozhev, a savage bandit who kills innocent 
people and rapes his own daughter, having lost all concep- 
tion of morality, can only produce revulsion. 

Fyodor Panferov and Nikolai Virta expose the very nature 
of the kulak as a social phenomenon, and a social type— 
the merciless exploiter—with such artistic conviction that 
the reader clearly sees the incompatibility of such a man 
with the new system of relations born of Soviet power, and 
the inevitable historical doom of the kulaks as a class. 

How the Sovietologists wish to present Soviet writers as 
lamenting the fate of the kulaks! This would be the best af- 
firmation of their thesis about the “opposition” of Soviet 
writers to Soviet power. 

Mikhail Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned occupies an 
important place in the Sovietologists’ discussions of Soviet 
literature in the collectivisation period. But they interpret 
this work in a very original manner, so that this novel about 
the positive development of socialist principles in the Soviet 
village becomes something quite different in the Sovietolog- 
ists’ hands. 

William Harkins, for instance, interprets the novel in 
the following manner: ‘The novel does give an excellent 
picture of the obstacles in the way of collectivization and 
the tragedies experienced by many peasants sent into exile 
or forced to join collective farms against their will.” ! 

Sholokhov’s novel did not conceal the difficulties on the 
path to collectivisation. These difficulties and errors existed 
in real life, and the writer did not pass over them. 

But when William Harkins, in his discussion of Virgin 
Soil Upturned, reduces the entire subject to the difficulties 
and errors encountered during agricultural collectivisation 


1 William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, pp. 308-59. 
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and its restructuring along socialist lines, this is nothing 
more than an attempt to lead discussion away from the main 
content of Virgin Soil Upturned. 

For this novel about the revolutionary transformation of 
agriculture in Russia, about processes encompassing all 
aspects of peasant life and entailing radical changes in all 
spheres of village life—economic, political, and moral—is 
impossible to reduce to the simple retelling of details that 
hindered the progressive process of restructuring peasant 
life on collective principles. 

A one-sided approach to the interpretation of Virgin Soil 
Upturned inevitably made it impossible for William Harkins 
to see the wood for the trees. 

It was in Virgin Soil Upturned that Communist ideology 
showed itself with particular clarity to be an integral part 
of the realism of a great Soviet writer, a realism that two 
years after this novel’s appearance would be called so- 
cialist. 

Gleb Struve devotes only twenty brief lines to Virgin Soil 
Upturned. He is willing to acknowledge the novel, but only 
as a “social document’’. 

Ernest Simmons is more generous than Struve. In his 
Introduction to Russian Realism (1965) he devotes a whole 
chapter to Sholokhov’s work, with a thorough discussion of 
Virgin Soil Upturned. 

Unlike Gleb Struve and other of his colleagues, Ernest 
Simmons does not attempt to cast doubt on this novel’s great 
literary merit. He observes that ‘the artistic worth of the 
novel places it far ahead of the abundant Five-Year-Plan 
fiction devoted to the theme of agricultural collectivization” !. 

However, Simmons’ study discusses the novel's artistic 
worth least of all. 

Simmons praises Sholokhov’s novel, but he nonetheless 
finds nothing in it to his liking. He does not like the central 
figure—the Petrograd worker Davydov. If we are to believe 
the Sovietologist, Davydov is not even the hero. Can one, 
Simmons complains, consider a hero a man who speaks in 
the novel an “unnatural, contrived language. ... He lives by 
Party dogma and when absorbed in reading its dull preach- 
ments he forgets to eat. There is no doubt a touch of sly 


' Ernest J. Simmons, /ntroduction to Russian Realism, Blooming- 
ton, 1965, p. 253. 
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and pommaing caricature in this and other foibles of Davy- 
dovera. 

It would be more accurate to say that Simmons is trying 
to disparage the crystal-clear Communist Davydov, whose 
image is filled with enormous charm, for it is just, authentic, 
and artistically complete. 

But no, Simmons insists, Davydov cannot be considered 
a hero. Davydov, after all, falls in love with Lushka. And 
Simmons is convinced that this feeling is not allowed to 
heroes in Soviet literature who, the Sovietologist tells us, 
must give themselves entirely to the common cause, leaving 
‘no room for personal indulgences”’. 

Thus the Sovietologists fill in writers’ thoughts and invent 
various literary ‘formulas’ in their attempt to distort the 
inner life of people in the new society. 

By keeping up a steady stream of fire at the most out- 
standing works of Soviet literature and interpreting them in 
accordance with the canons of anti-communism, the Sovieto- 
logists believe that they will most easily achieve their aims. 

Nevertheless, Sholokhow’s And Quiet Flows the Don and 
Virgin Soil Upturned, two high points in socialist realist 
literature, rise proudly and defiantly above the muddy 
streams of anti-communist lies. These works are attracting 
ever greater attention among the world’s readers by their 
truthful depiction of the birth of a new society, and their 
unique leading characters whose thoughts and feelings are 
inspired by the ideals of socialism and communism. 


4. The Year 1930. 
Landmark or Barrier? 


As we have seen, Sovietologists’ views on the first five- 
year plan are predominantly dismal, if not entirely negative. 
In their opinion, the five-year plan had a disastrous influence 
in the sphere of artistic thought. 

Marc Slonim is prepared to admit that fulfilling the tasks 
of the five-year plan united the Soviet people, who responded 
with overwhelming enthusiasm and readiness to courageous- 
ly overcome all difficulties. “The Soviet man of the early 
‘thirties was bursting with energy: he was a builder, ex- 
plorer, traveler, inventor, and technician; with great con- 


! Tbid., p. 250. 
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fidence in himself and his country, his general mood was 
positive,” | Slonim writes. 

However, Slonim does not see “a positive mood” in the 
Soviet literature of this period. The firm anti-communist 
dogma concerning the artistic intelligentsia’s inevitable op- 
position to socialism forces him to repeat Max Eastman and 
Gleb Struve: by the early 30s Soviet literature had supposed- 
ly entered a decline and “most of the colorful variety and 
excitement of the transitional “twenties was definitely 
gone’,* i.e. of the period of time during which NEP was 
in force. 

Marc Slonim assures the reader that by the early thirties 
Soviet literature had become “disciplined, planned, well- 
controlled, strait-jacketed”. ® 

As an illustration of the “decay” of Soviet literature in 
the thirties, Marc Slonim points to the work of Vsevolod 
Ivanov: “None of Ivanov’s writings after the ‘thirties added 
anything substantial to his reputation. What he brought 
into Soviet literature is definitely limited to his early tales 
and novels.... They belong to the ‘twenties and represent 
artistic tendencies that have later been muted or distorted 
by the impositions and pressures of socialist realism.” 4 

Why do the Sovietologists cut off so many writers from 
the development of Soviet literature after the 1920s despite 
the real facts of literary history? Why do they try so 
hard to limit them to the twenties and, moreover, declare 
their work to belong to supposedly “muted” tendencies? 
Why do they try so hard to compromise and disparage the 
significance of the work of so many writers (as Simmons 
does Vsevolod Ivanov’s work) for the future development 
of Soviet literature? 

It is obvious that Vsevolod Ivanov’s Armoured Train 
No. 14-69 had and continues to have an influence on the 
development of the main tendency in socialist realist liter- 
ature—the lauding of the Revolution and its ideals, and 
the poetic depiction of its fighters. 

Marc Slonim does not say that the work of Babel or 
Olesha belongs to the 1920s alone. 


' Marc Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
p. 154. 
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On the contrary, he writes about them as if they existed 
outside of time and space, not limiting himself to any clear- 
ly defined period and leading the reader to believe that it 
was the work of these two writers alone that gave Soviet 
literature its moving force. 

Yet these two writers, like Vsevolod Ivanov, wrote their 
major works precisely in the 1920s. 

Why does Slonim write that Vsevolod Ivanov’s work is 
no longer of interest, while he writes of Babel and Olesha 
in an entirely different tone? 

Of course, the different lives of the writers in question 
have no little significance. The essence of the matter is, 
however, that the Sovietologists do not accept the openly 
publicistic manner and revolutionary ideas behind Vsevo- 
lod Ivanov’s best works, which show the total unity of the 
masses and the Revolution, and the total support of the 
Revolution’s goals and tasks by the Soviet artistic intelli- 
gentsia. 

The real problem is that Vsevolod Ivanov’s work con- 
tradicts American Sovietology’s iron-clad conceptions, and 
therefore the Sovietologists try so stubbornly to deride and 
compromise him. This does not mean, though, that the work 
of Babel and Olesha was better suited to the Revolution’s 
enemies. 

Dishonestly manipulating the criticism to which Babel’s 
and Olesha’s work was subjected in the Soviet press of the 
twenties, the Sovietologists attempt to oppose tendentious- 
ly these two writers to Vsevolod Ivanov, Alexander Sera- 
fimovich, Dmitri Furmanov, Fyodor Gladkov, and other 
Soviet writers. 

We must admit that the Sovietologists’ discipline is 
truly exemplary: the “uniform” formula thought up by Max 
Eastman in 1934 is automatically repeated in all the Amer- 
ican anti-communist writings in subsequent years and 
became a stamp of sorts, a badge attesting to the given So- 
vietologist’s anti-Soviet “reliability”. 

Alas, the order to use another formula has evidently not 
yet been given. Thus the Sovietologists march in closed 
ranks, and one after the other publish their slim or weighty 
volumes, books that repeat the same formulas over and 
over again. This is truly a uniform—the uniform of the 
soldiers known as the anti-communist army. 

Thomas Whitney, for instance, differs in his views on 
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Soviet literature from those of the preceding Sovietologists 
only in that, unlike Marc Slonim, he allows for the possi- 
bility that Soviet literature may have developed “freely” 
up to 1934. Whitney is indeed bold and free in his think- 
ing! He says outright: “Russian literature in the years from 
1917 to 1934 was rich—particularly in poetry but also 
in prose.” ! 

James Billington, a representative of the younger gener- 
ation of Sovietologists, is distinguished by his particularly 
broad-sweeping generalisations and harsh appraisals. How- 
ever, on closer examination, his views turn out to be sub- 
jective and his appraisals arbitrary. 

Billington’s outline of the development of Soviet liter- 
ature is extremely simple: at first writers believed in the 
Revolution, but harsh reality soon turned them away from 
the power of the working people, and the new literature 
that had only just come in immediately began to decay and 
decline. 

He writes: “The suicide of Esenin and the collapse of 
Maiakovsky’s LEF movement within a few months of each 
other in 1925 provided testimony to the growing gulf be- 
tween the new regime and some of the very intellectuals 
who had initially supported the Revolution. 

“The destruction of a living Russian culture was made 
complete in 1930 with the suicide of Maiakovsky, the for- 
mal abolition of all private printing... .” ? 

According to Billington’s outline it is clear that even in 
the twenties there was no “colorful variety” in Soviet lit- 
erature. There was only a ‘growing gulf” and a picture of 
“destruction”. 

But what was there to destroy if, in Billington’s view, 
the literature in the new society had not yet been 
born? 

Billington’s diagramme bears only one line, and_ the 
author’s implacable hand has drawn it from top to bottom. 

Billington is very harsh indeed! By comparison, Marc 
Slonim and Gleb Struve seem lily-livered liberals. Just 
think—these old men allowed themselves to prattle on 
about “variety” in Soviet literature, even if only in the 
1920s. 


1 Thomas Whitney, The New Writing in Russia, p. 7. 
2 James Billington, The Icon and the Axe, p. 522. 
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Perhaps Billington seriously believes that he is able to 
wipe out Soviet literature with one stroke of his pen. 

Fortunately this is not in his power. 

Reading Billington’s work, one involuntarily wonders 
why he has crossed the ocean and visited our country so 
often, why he has wasted money, time, and energy? Why 
did he study the Russian language, spend months digging 
in dusty archives and weeks sitting in Soviet libraries? 
What prompted him to do this? Love for Russia? Yet he 
hates Soviet Russia. Love for the culture of the Russian 
people? Yet he disdains this culture. Love for truth? Yet 
he serves not the truth, but the golden calf. 

Billington writes in the foreward to his book that it is 
based on “a fresh reading of primary materials” published 
‘prior to the Bolshevik Revolution”, and that “relatively 
little use has been made of ... popular Western literature 
about Russia”. He recommends that the “‘general readers” 
of his book approach the culture of “the urbanized Com- 
munist empire of today” as Dostoevsky did Western cul- 
ture which, in his opinion, was dead. Billington abuses 
Dostoevsky’s words: ‘I know that I am only going to a 
graveyard, but to a most precious graveyard.” ! 

Billington leafs through the pages of Russian culture 
cold-bloodedly, prompted by the desire to “dig up” mate- 
rial for his exposé. Neither love for his subject nor a pas- 
sion for research motivated Billington. However he is not 
short on the calculation of the biased researcher who chooses 
his facts tendentiously and shamelessly falsifies them. 

The American Sovietologists’ efforts to present the thir- 
ties as a sort of barrier in the life of Soviet society break- 
ing into Soviet cultural development cannot stand up under 
criticism. 

When speaking of 1930, it would be more accurate to 
describe it as the landmark in the building of new social- 
ist society and in the appearance of a new type of writer, 
closely linked to the life of the people, sensing his responsi- 
bility to the people, and striving to faithfully serve the 
ideals of the October Revolution and of socialism with his 
talent. The work of this new type of writer—the Soviet 
writer—was increasingly determined by the Leninist Party 
spirit and loyalty to the ideals of the people. 


1 James Billington, The Icon and the Axe, pp. XI-XII. 
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For Whom Did 
the Bell Toll? 


{. The Year 1932, 
and Why the Sovietologists Hate It 


As we have seen, until the appearance of Brown’s The 
Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature, American So- 
vietologists were unconditionally critical of all the activ- 
ities of RAPP, regarding it as an “instrument” of the Par- 
ty. In their criticisms of RAPP, they mourned the fate of 
Soviet literature. 

It would have been logical to expect the mourners to 
welcome the 23rd April 1932 resolution of the Party “On 
the Reorganisation of Literary and Artistic Organisations”, 
since this resolution liquidated the RAPP which they hated 
so much! 

But no, the 23rd April 1932 resolution was received not 
with cries of joy, but with wails of indignation. 

Eastman angrily called the decision to liquidate RAPP 
a ‘“‘tyrannous act”. ! 

The announcement of the start of a “third basic’ phase 
in the history of Soviet literature after 23rd April 1932 puts 
a final dispairing stop to Eastman’s Sovietologist studies. 

Gleb Struve also gives his reaction to the resolution. In 
evident perplexity he writes: “The reversal of literary pol- 
icy came as a bolt from the blue on April 23rd, 1932, when 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party took ... 
its ‘historic’ decision. In substance it meant the disband- 
ing of all proletarian (and other) literary organizations and 
the creation, in their place, of a single Union of Soviet 
Writers.” ? 

Later, in the 1950s and 60s, the Sovietologists almost 
ceased to call this resolution ‘‘sudden” or “unexpected”. 


1 Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, p. 102. 
2 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, pret: 
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The hysterical note and the extremist exclamations which 
we had come to expect from the emotional Eastman were 
also no longer to be found. 

Harriet Borland wrote that “the Central Committee did 
not deny RAPP’s great services to proletarian literature 
in the past, but what was fruitful and reasonable during the 
early period outlived itself”. | 

After studying many Soviet sources, she comes to the 
conclusion that RAPP had “continued to be a group instead 
of having in view the interests of the whole of Soviet lit- 
erature’. ? 

There is, of course, a germ of reason in this conclusion, 
and a very important one at that. It shows us one of the 
objective reasons why RAPP was disbanded. However, this 
idea of Harriet Borland’s remained “unnoticed” by the 
other Sovietologists, who still carried on with their old song 
of subjectivism and tendentiousness. 

Edward Brown in The Proletarian Episode in Russian 
Literature, to which we have already referred, even tried 
to give a theoretical basis to the Sovietologists’ stubborn 
refusal to face the real facts, and to study the documents 
available on Soviet cultural policies, both in the spirit and 
in the letter of their content. Brown admits that “we have 
seen the documents which set forth and explain the action 
of the Central Committee of dissolving RAPP”. However 
he then claims that “such statements are often but slight 
help as a guide to the meaning of policy....” 

Brown then seems to have taken it upon himself to judge 
the CPSU literary policy not so much on the basis of 
“what it does say’ in the documents as of “what it does 
not say’. ° 

Well, all we can say is that his approach opens up truly 
boundless potential for subjective judgements. 

Brown invites us to note that the Central Committee's 
resolution “declares that under the leadership of RAPP not 
only has the proletarian literary movement been very suc- 
cessful, but literature and art have in general ‘exhibited 
considerable growth, both in quality and quantity’ ”’. 4 


' Harriet Borland, Soviet Literary Theory and Practice..., p. 154. 

2 Toid., p. 158. 

3 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
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And since this is the case, he goes on, “what practical 
conclusions does the Central Committee draw from this? 
That the activity of RAPP should be further supported and 
its leaders perhaps rewarded? Quite the contrary. It con- 
cludes that RAPP should be liquidated.” ! 

And indeed it does look as if there is some inconsis- 
tency, with “exhibited considerable growth” on the one hand 
and “liquidated” on the other. 

However, we only have to look into the first paragraph 
from the CC’s resolution quoted by Brown to see that in 
this document there is nothing that resembles Edward 
Brown’s claims. (Here we see an example of that approach 
which allows the Sovietologists to judge and haggle on the 
basis of ‘both what it does say and what it does not say” 
in the documents.) 

The first paragraph of the resolution states clearly and 
firmly that “the CC confirms that over the last few years 
because of significant successes in the building of social- 
ism (my italics.—A. B.) literature and art have exhibited 
considerable growth, both in quality and quantity”. ? 

“Because of significant successes in the building of so- 
cialism....” This is what we in fact find in the CC’s res- 
olution, and not as Brown writes “under the leadership of 
RAPP...”. What bad eyesight the Sovietologist must have, 
very bad eyesight indeed. It’s not so much to do with his 
eyes; this is more what they name an “internal” disease, 
called “political prejudice’. It is this which makes him see 
one thing but explain it as another. 

In his book Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Prob- 
lems (1964) Mare Slonim stated that the policies of 
RAPP were threatening to break up the ranks of Soviet 
writers and that “the discontent of various literary groups, 
and the frustration of the readers, reached such proportions 
that the Soviet government felt obliged to intervene. An 
important role in this decision was played by Gorky, whose 
authority was high in the Kremlin: he rejected ‘military 
Communism in the Arts’, as he called RAPP’s antics.... 

“In April 1932, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party promulgated an edict that proved to be even more 
eventful than the famous resolution of 1925. RAPP and 


1 [bid. 
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other splinter organizations were dissolved and their dreams 
of literary dictatorship brought to an abrupt end”. ! 

However, having pronounced his anathema on _ the 
“RAPP period in Soviet literature”, Slonim does not spare 
the next period, that of a single Writers’ Union. He sees 
the creation of a single Writers’ Union and of “uniform- 
ity” to have led to “centralization” and “constant control” 
by Party functionaries.... 

In other words, the past of Soviet literature is bad, the 
present is no better, and the Sovietologist sees no hope for 
the future either. 

Herman Ermolaev, author of Soviet Literary Theories, 
1917-1934. The Genesis of Socialist Realism (1963) differs 
from his colleagues and predecessors in that he attempts to 
take a broader look at what was happening on the Soviet 
literary scene in 1932. He does not seek to separate the 
literary process from the wider process of building social- 
ism in the USSR. More than this, he is inclined to view 
the development of the literary process in the Soviet Union 
at the time as directly dependent on the process of social 
change and sees the reason for the dissolution of RAPP 
and other literary and artistic organisations as being direct- 
ly due to the resolutions of the 16th Party Congress in 1930 
and the 17th Conference of the Party in 1932 (although we 
should note in parenthesis that these particular resolutions 
contain no word about changing literary or artistic orga- 
nisations!) 

We can agree with Ermolaev when he writes: “The Six- 
teenth Party Congress (June-July, 1930) exhibited an un- 
precedented ideological unity.” ? 

That was indeed the case. But Ermolaev is forced to 
write about this fact not from a desire to show his objectiv- 
ity. He gives his statement as a criticism, since as an anti- 
communist he cannot be in accord with this ideological 
unity, and would rather have seen discord and dissention 
within the Party. However, this unity has clearly shown 
the consolidation of all levels of Soviet society on a plat- 
form of Soviet power and the ideas of socialism—and this 
included the consolidation of the writers. 


' Marc Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
p. 158. 
2 Herman Ermolaey, Soviet Literary Theories, 1917-1934, p. 89. 
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“The decision of the Seventeenth Party Conference,” he 
writes further on, “to build a socialist society could, in the 
final analysis, be the most important reason for the dis- 
banding of RAPP”. ! 

The Seventeenth Party Conference, as we know, took 
place on 30th January-4th February 1932 and discussed 
guide-lines for the second five-year plan. The conference 
confirmed the constant growth of the Soviet economy, as 
compared to the grave economic crisis undergone by the 
capitalist world and came to the important conclusion that 
“...this goes even further towards making the USSR a 
centre of gravity for the workers of all countries and the 
oppressed throughout the world. The revolutionising power 
of the Soviet Union is growing, and the USSR strengthen- 
ing as a base for international socialism.” ? 

The Seventeenth Party Conference defined the basic 
political task of the second five-year plan. This concerned 
the final liquidation of capitalist elements, overcoming ves- 
tiges of capitalism in economics and in people’s minds, and 
in transforming all members of Soviet society into active 
and responsible workers in the building of a classless 
society. 

Ermolaev has correctly understood the main reason for 
the structural changes in the Soviet world: they were 
called for by the needs of a new stage in the building of 
socialism, the stage which had been attained by the build- 
ing of the material foundations of socialism. 

Of course, the group struggles in the literary world were 
far from the decisive reason for the dissolution of RAPP. 
Ermolaev is well aware of this, and writes that “...the 
main reason for its liquidation were the Party’s conviction 
that the existing organizational forms in literature and the 
arts were no longer acceptable, and the Seventeenth Party 
Conference’s decision to form a socialist society during the 
Second Five-Year Plan’”.* That is why “on April 23, 1932, 
the Central Committee astounded the Soviet literary world 
by its decision to abolish all existing proletarian organiza- 
tions in literature and the other arts’. * 


1 Tbid., p. 123. 

2 KPSS v rezolutsiyakh..., p. 699. 
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Ermolaev admits that by 1932, many of the so-called 
‘‘fellow-travellers” were participating voluntarily and con- 
sciously in socialist construction and that in this way “the 
Party had almost all the Soviet writers at its service’. ! 

Of course, Ermolaev only admits all this because he is 
forced to; and having done so, he at once tries to give a 
distorted picture of Soviet literature during that period. He 
claims, for instance, that although the Party had succeed- 
ed in bringing the majority of the writers over to the side 
of socialism, this had (so he claims) a fatal effect upon 
the quality of their work. 

Blaming RAPP and holding it responsible for the worsen- 
ing state of Soviet literature, ‘especially proletarian”, Er- 
molaev haughtily states that “the Russian working class 
was culturally not mature enough to produce an original 
and mighty literature. Moreover, the Russian proletarians 
had been allotted a limited time to work this wonder, since 
the Party decree of April 23, 1932, abolished all their lit- 
erary organizations”. ? 

Ermolaev’s efforts to define the cultural level of the 
‘Russian working class” are simply ludicrous. The Russian 
working class had demonstrated its complete cultural ma- 
turity in October 1917, when under the leadership of the 
party of Lenin it overthrew a regime of landowners and 
capitalists; the Russian working class in merely fifteen 
years of its power had succeeded in liquidating illiteracy 
throughout the country, in re-establishing industry and 
making the country into a great industrial power; it had 
succeeded in reorganising agriculture on socialist lines, had 
had outstanding successes in the arts and in the entire in- 
tellectual life of society—and yet Ermolaev can claim that 
it “was culturally not mature enough...”. 

And what about Gorky, Serafimovich, Mayakovsky, Sho- 
lokhov, Furmanov, Fadeyev, Fedin and Leonov—are they 
not ‘‘an original and mighty literature’’? 

A vulgarising, over-simplified interpretation of the term 
“proletarian literature’ came to Ermolaev straight from the 
arsenal of the RAPP theories. The 23rd April 1932 Central 
Committee decision removed all obstacles on the path of 
development for Soviet literature and broadened the poten- 
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tial horizons for artistic endeavour among all the country’s 
working people, but Ermolaev still mourns the fate of the 
“Russian proletarians”’. 

The basic idea endemic to all anti-communists of the 
“hostility” of socialism and government by the working 
people towards art prevents them from understanding the 
true place of the popular artistic intelligentsia in Soviet 
society and forces them to see it as a kind of “plaything” 
in the hands of the Communist Party. 

On the one hand Ermolaev claims that ‘the Russian pro- 
letarians had been allotted a limited time ... to produce an 
original ... literature”, ‘since the Party decree of April 
23, 1932, abolished all their literary organizations”, while 
on the other hand it turns out that RAPP and all the other 
proletarian organisations “‘were no longer acceptable”, so 
that it was natural and inevitable that they should come to 
an end. 

Ermolaev, like his colleagues, considers RAPP a “weap- 
on”, and, interpreting the role of this organisation in the 
development of Soviet literature without taking into ac- 
count the historical context, he consciously distorts the 
policy of the CPSU in matters of literature. 

For the Party, when taking practical action to develop 
the artistic culture of socialist society, always viewed the 
literary organisations as social institutions, aiding con- 
structively in the work of bringing forth a new artistic cul- 
ture, inspired by the ideas of communism. 

Attacking the Central Committee’s 23rd April 1932 de- 
cree, the Sovietologists could not fail to admit that “the 
move was hailed as a charter of liberty in the Soviet lit- 
erary world and even abroad, for it brought to an end the 
regimentation of RAPP” (Simmons) '; or that ‘there is no 
reason to doubt that many Soviet literary men, particular- 
ly the former fellow-travellers, experienced a tremendous 
relief of spirit when they read on the front page of Pravda 
the Party resolution which meant the end of the proletar- 
ian organization and the formation of a new Union for all 
writers” (Brown) ”. 

It is not, of course, the desire for objectivity that dictates 
these admissions. Since they cannot ignore the widespread 


1 Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, pp. 10-11. 
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and enthusiastic reaction in the literary world to the res- 
olution of the CC, the Sovietologists try to interpret this 
positive reaction from the Soviet writers once again as the 
symptom of “opposition” in their ranks, and in their hands 
this resolution takes on the aspect of a “forced” measure. 

However, we have but to glance at the true paths along 
which Soviet literature developed in order to demolish com- 
pletely the Sovietologists’ ideas of the CC’s resolution as 
“unexpected” and to reveal the anti-historicism, fantasy and 
bias of the anti-communists’ reasoning. 

In fact, the idea of the possibility of founding a single 
writers’ organisation in the country appeared in the very 
first years after the Revolution. 

After the well-known decision by the CC of the Party 
passed in 1925, “On the Party Policy in Literature’, the 
Federation of Soviet Writers, which united the RAPP, the 
All-Russian Union of Peasant Writers and the Constructiv- 
ists’ Literary Centre was founded in the summer of that 
year. But a union of literary organisations so different from 
the point of view of their artistic aims and standpoints, all 
of which were the product of the historical context of the 
period, turned out to be an empty formality. Groups and 
factions continued to exist on their own. 

However, the idea of founding a single professional orga- 
nisation to unite all the Soviet writers did not leave the 
writers’ minds. 

As early as the middle of 1921 the renowned proletarian 
writer Alexander Serafimovich in a letter to a friend shared 
his dream of an organisation of this type. As he wrote: 
‘‘,..the whole of life is being organised anew; how can the 
writers remain dispersed in a primitive, individual way? 
Writers, too, have felt the need for a new way of life, com- 
munication and work, the need for a collective basis.” ! 

In January 1926 Fyodor Gladkov expressed himself de- 
cisively and convincingly to Gorky in a letter on this sub- 
ject: “For me our literature today ... is one ... there is 
neither a bourgeois nor a purely proletarian literature. 
There is instead a revolutionary literature, within which 
continues the ceaseless process of creative mutual influence 
and competition; a new writer is emerging, and he seeks 


! Alexander Serafimovich, Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 350. 
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new ways of writing. This is something which we must 
recognise at last, and proclaim aloud.” ! 

Mayakovsky gave an especially clear definition of the 
need for organisational changes in the literary movement 
during the first five-year plan. Speaking in 1930 in the 
Polytechnical Museum at a discussion on the development 
of Soviet literature, he announced: “We have come to fight 
with the weapon of literature for the future, to change the 
world.... Today what is important is not so much the 
search for style as solidarity on a single political platform” ? 
(my italics.—A. B.). 

Yes, a new type of writer was emerging in the country. 
Under the influence of the Revolution and the ideas of 
scientific socialism, under the impact of the great successes 
achieved in socialist construction, and with the positive 
help of the Party’s cultural policies, life itself supplied the 
artistic intelligentsia with vivid proof of the truly popular 
character of Soviet power, awakening their feelings of pa- 
triotism and pride, and developing their awareness of their 
own affiliation to socialism and in changing the country’s 
economy. In the minds of the artistic intelligentsia there 
took shape a new understanding of their place in society 
and of their responsibility for socialism in the country. This 
was well put by Leonid Leonov in 1933. In his article 
“Shakespeare's Common Touch” he wrote that: “The first 
phase was characterised by roughly the following approach 
on the part of the intelligentsia: ‘Well, so what? I am serv- 
ing the working class, but my old traditions and views re- 
main intact, untouched and whole.’ The second phase is 
characterised by a complete review of these traditions and 
the acceptance of the October Revolution not only as a fait 
accompli, but ideologically, through a change in outlook, 
through fully adopting the standpoint of the working 
class” °, 

It is these circumstances—the acceptance by the intelli- 
gentsia of the standpoint of the working class, the stand- 
point of the Soviet power, the liquidation of what remained 
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of the exploiting classes, the industrialisation and collectiv- 
isation of the country’s economy—which were the main 
reason for the re-organisation of the literary and artistic 
organisations. 

The Central Committee’s April 23, 1932 decision was 
dictated by profound changes in the social structure of 
Soviet society, by an objective growth in the cultural needs 
of the Soviet people; the Party defined these changes exact- 
ly and found in good time the structural forms required 
for a new stage of the literary movement in the country. 

In this way the disbanding of the RAPP and the estab- 
lishment of a single Union of Soviet Writers was seen by 
the Party’s Central Committee as an important link in the 
chain of events that have come to be known to history as 
the “cultural revolution”. 

The CC resolution was the start of a new phase in the 
development of Soviet literature, and Soviet writers were 
well aware of this. In May 1933, in his speech at a meeting 
of the Party activists in the Bauman district of Moscow, 
Fadeyev called the Central Committee’s 23rd April 1932 
decision “historical”, and spoke of a “new phase in the 
development of Soviet literature’, a phase which was the 
direct result of the changes that took place in the course of 
building of socialism in the USSR. Fadeyev stressed that 
in the fifteen post-revolutionary years in the country “the 
greater part of the intelligentsia had turned to Soviet pow- 
er, had gone over to the side of socialist construction; and 
this had found its expression in literature—the framework 
of the old groupings had become too narrow and constrain- 
ing, and new organisational forms were needed to organise 
this powerful stream of literary development”. ! 

This new phase of Soviet literature set in motion by the 
Central Committee’s decision meant, according to Leonov, 
that the conditions necessary to create “...a great liter- 
ature, worthy of the great accomplishments carried through 
in the country” were now a reality, and that “we have 
many talented writers, and we must create a first-class 
literature’’. ? 

Leonoy said, “we must create a first-class literature’, 
even though by then Soviet literature could already boast 
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of first-class works, which today are rightly seen as classic 
examples of the literature of socialist realism, like And 
Quiet Flows the Don, The Iron Flood, Chapayev, Cement, 
The Rout, Cities and Years, The River Sott, Peter I, Lyu- 
bov Yarovaya, The Break-Up, and Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. ... 

But there is no contradiction between on the one hand 
the works that had already been produced by Soviet li- 
terature, and on the other Leonov’s words that it was only 
at the start of the 30s that the conditions necessary to 
create a ‘great literature” became a reality. Expressing a 
healthy dissatisfaction with what had already been achiev- 
ed, the distinguished Soviet writer was rejoicing at the orga- 
nisational measures taken by the Party, for they permitted 
the writers from then on to concentrate all their designs 
and energies solely on their writing, without getting carried 
away by fruitless and exhausting debates about whether a 
writer from a non-proletarian background could be a truly 
Soviet writer, or getting involved in etxra-literary intrigues 
and games of “play-the-leader”. 

The Party’s decision created an atmosphere of trust and 
removed all obstacles to the development of the talent of 
each separate writer who supported the Soviet power. It 
is this that Leonov understood, and this that he stressed 
when he exclaimed that “we must create a first-class lit- 
erature’. 

The reason why the Sovietologists are so irritated by the 
year 1932 is that in effect it ruined their hopes of a schism 
in the artistic intelligentsia of the USSR. 

The Central Committee’s decision “On the Reorganisation 
of Literary and Artistic Organisations” created the con- 
ditions necessary for uniting the Soviet writers and con- 
solidating them around the patriotic tasks of socialist con- 
struction in their own country. 


2. The First Congress 
of Soviet Writers as 
Viewed by the Sovietologists 


“After two years of preparation, the new literary doc- 
trine, SOCIALIST REALISM, and the new administrative 
apparatus, the Union of Soviet Writers, were inaugurated at 
a great literary conference, the First All-Union Congress of 
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Soviet Writers, in August, 1934.”! This is what William 
Harkius has to say in his Dictionary of Russian Literature 
about tle founding of the Union of Soviet Writers. 

In spite of the facts, the Sovietologists attempt to describe 
the formation of a single Union of Soviet Writers as an act 
of violence that deprived Soviet writers of the freedom to 
work as they liked and shackled their artistic imagination 
with harsh prescriptions and an established ‘‘uniformity” 
(Slonim). 

“Literature Puts On Uniform”, “Literature in the Dol- 
drums”, “Literature as Handmaiden of the State’’—such were 
the titles of the chapters and sections devoted by Struve to 
the period covering the foundation of the Union of Soviet 
Writers and the First All-Union Congress. 

And if some Sovietologists, for instance Robert Hankin, 
admit that to them “the reason for the establishment of 
this new organisation is not absolutely clear’,* for Gleb 
Struve all is crystal-clear in this respect. 

The mentality of the anti-communist allows for only one 
way of reasoning: that everything that happens in the So- 
viet Union should be considered bad and is calculated to 
be inimical to artistic endeavour. Struve writes that: “The 
Union of Soviet Writers was ... a typical by-product of a 
totalitarian regime; it was not an ordinary professional 
organization, for all its members were not only obliged to 
subscribe to a definite political program, but were also tied 


down to a specific literary method ... the method of Social- 
ist realism.... By the very fact of adhering to the Union 
of Soviet Writers ... a Soviet writer limited, of his own 


accord, the range of his creative work and agreed to serve 
the Soviet state and its ultimate policies in his capacity as 
a writer.” ° 

One might deduce according to Struve’s logic that up 
till 1932 Soviet literature did not ‘‘serve” the Soviet state, 
but that after 1932 it was “forced” to do so. 

However, many works by Soviet writers written in the 
20s, that is to say during the period when according to the 
Sovietologists the method of socialist realism had not yet 
come into existence, are recognised even by bourgeois 
critics as classical examples of works which support and 
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praise the Soviet state and the ideals to which it adheres. 

But if up until 1932 Soviet writers “served” the Soviet 
state voluntarily, then what need was there, one asks, to 
“force” them to continue to do so after 1932? 

The consolidation of writers in the young Soviet state in 
support of Soviet power, a consolidation which was warmly 
greeted by the world’s progressive writers, could not help 
displeasing the Sovietologists. The foundation of a single 
Union of Soviet Writers was a heavy blow to all their 
hopes. 

Expressing the opinion of many progressive writers and 
artists in the West, the Austrian writer Hugo Huppert 
welcomed both the First Congress of Soviet Writers and the 
foundation of a single Union. He noted with satisfaction 
that in the USSR there was now “only a great united front of 
Soviet writers, willing to participate creatively in the work 
of the socialist cultural revolution”. ! He rightly saw in this 
action an end to the struggles between groups that had so 
drained the strength of Soviet writers, the end of fruitless 
debates about who could and who could not be considered 
a truly proletarian writer or poet. From that date onwards, 
all those who stood on the platform of Soviet power became 
Soviet writers without, of course, sacrificing anything of 
their own style or their own manner of artistic expression. 

Such an objective view of the event tallied in no way 
with the conceptions of the anti-communists. When quoting 
these remarks by Hugo Huppert, Max Eastman tried his 
best to disavow the correct judgements of this authoritative 
writer, exclaiming sarcastically: ‘The class struggle is 
sharpening, but all the artists and writers in Russia are on 
the revolutionary side!” This could not be, he says, simply 
because such a thing could never be. Fine logic! 

How could it be, asks Eastman acidly, that writers like 
Alexei Tolstoy, who up till then were not even considered 
‘‘fellow-travellers” in the Soviet Union, suddenly became 
part of a “great united front of Soviet writers’? ‘i 

The cliché-ridden thinking of the anti-communists can- 
not grasp the possibility that a writer’s views and outlook 
might change. 

And the fact that it was extremists from RAPP, and not 
the Soviet government or Soviet readers, who refused to 
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accept Alexei Tolstoy even as a “fellow-traveller”’, is for 
Eastman an insignificant trifle, or rather it is in his inter- 
ests to forget about this “detail”, for if he takes it into ac- 
count his system of reasoning will be destroyed. The true 
facts are that the Soviet government and the Party fought 
consistently for Alexei Tolstoy, and fought with success— 
Tolstoy joined the platform of Soviet power and wrote great 
works which we now count among the treasures of Soviet 
literature. 

The work of the First All-Union Congress of Soviet Writ- 
ers is interpreted by the Sovietologists in a one-sided way. 
Gleb Struve, for instance, devotes to it a special chapter 
bearing the highly tendentious sub-title of “Literature as 
Handmaiden of the State”. 

Struve’s approach to this significant event in the history 
of Soviet literature is completely biased. He cleverly doc- 
tors the writers’ papers and speeches, choosing quotations 
to support his basic idea of the writer’s opposition to 
the workers’ and peasants’ power and also prove his bogus 
theory of the hostility of socialism to artistic endeavour. 

Struve pays especial attention to the speeches of those 
writers whom in spite of the true content of their work he 
had included among the “opposition”, and in whose words 
he now seeks some tiny crumb of support for his fabrica- 
tions. 

The speech by Yuri Olesha, for instance, Struve tries 
to interpret by identifying the author with a character in 
one of the latter’s works. Struve claims that in Envy Olesha 
gave us a self-portrait in the person of Kavalerov and that 
Olesha’s speech at the Congress was eloquent proof of this 
hypothesis. 

Let us look at what Olesha did in fact say at the Con- 
gress: ‘Anyone may suddenly become aware that a double 
has suddenly appeared within him. In an artist this can 
happen with particular vividness, and when it does—this is 
one of the amazing qualities of the artist—he experiences 
other people’s passions. ... One cannot describe a third per- 
son without at least for a moment becoming that third per- 
son (my italics.—A. B.). And when you depict a negative 
hero, you yourself become negative.” ! 


! Verbatim Report of the First All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, p. 234. 
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One would have thought Olesha’s words were clear 
enough: through them the writer was revealing the dark- 
room of his art, sharing his understanding of the essence 
of art and its laws which oblige the writer to “experience 
other people’s passions”, to forget about the self and live 
the life of that ‘third person” whom he is describing in 
his work. ’ 

And the less evident the barrier between the author and 
the hero of his work, the more convincing and rounded will 
be the characters which he presents to his readers. It is 
only in this sense that we should understand Olesha’s 
words: “Yes, Kavalerov looked at the world through my 
eyes. The tones and colours, images, similes, metaphors 
and conclusions reached by Kavalerov belong to me....” ! 

“Belong to me” as to the writer who created the charac- 
ter. Yuri Olesha did indeed say that “there is much of 
myself in Kavalerov’, but this was merely in illustration 
of the author’s statement that “when you depict a negative 
hero, you yourself become negative”’. 

In this connection one feels that it would not be out of 
place to quote a subtle and profound observation made by 
Lenin in conversation with Gorky, which is of seminal im- 
portance for our understanding of the essence of the cre- 
ative imagination. As Gorky was later to remember, Lenin 
stressed that: “...your business is quite different. Not in 
essence, but in form. J do not have the right to imagine 
myself a fool, but you are forced to do so, otherwise you 
couldn’t depict fools. That’s the difference’? (my italics.— 
A, B.), 

Let us note that Yuri Olesha says “when you depict”, 
that is to say at the creative moment, for from then on- 
wards the character whom you have invented lives his own 
life and acquires his own separate fate, completely un- 
related , to the life of the writer who invented him. 

Struve, however, announces that Kavalerov is Olesha 
himself. And the Sovietologist takes this as evident proof 
of the writer’s “adherence” to the “old world” and of his 
inability adequately to “answer to the needs” of the new, 
the world of socialism. But in the same speech Olesha him- 
self said: “I have been told that there is much of myself 
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in Kavalerov, that the type is autobiographical, that Kava- 
lerov is, in fact, myself.” 

“TJ have been told....” One would have thought that 
Olesha’s subtle irony left us in no doubt that the writer 
does not share these opinions. More than that: Olesha an- 
nounced that ‘then they said that Kavalerov is a_ vul- 
gar nonentity.... It was I who received the blows from 
these accusations of vulgarity and nonentity, and they set 
me rocking. I did not believe them and kept silent.... I 
imagined myself a beggar...”’. 

Then there followed an interesting account by the author 
of his impressions as he played the part of a beggar. It 
was a vivid example of “getting under the skin” of a char- 
acter created by the writer’s imagination. But Olesha 
needed this demonstration in order to emphasise his main 
point: “I had not in fact become a beggar. The wealth 
which I had, remained; a wealth which expressed itself in 
the knowledge that the world with its plants, its dawns and 
its colours is beautiful and that what made it bad was the 
power of money, the power of man over man. While it was 
governed by money, this world was unreal and wrong. Now, 
for the first time in the history of culture, it has become 
real and just.” ! 

Yuri Olesha’s speech at the First All-Union Congress 
of Soviet Writers completely exposes the Sovietologist’s bias, 
trying to use the name of this Soviet writer to make his 
own point. 

But Struve carries out his subversive tactics not only 
with regard to particular writers. He gives a very one-sided 
and tendentious interpretation of the work of the Congress 
as a whole, claiming for instance that it “reflected the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the state of things in So- 
viet literature in the period preceding the ‘reform’ of 1932”, 
basing his observations on ‘many of the speeches”. ? 

It is indeed true that at the First Congress of Soviet 
Writers the quality of literary works was at the centre of 
the delegates’ attention. Both in the speech given by Gorky 
and in the speeches of almost everyone who spoke at the 
Congress there was indeed sharp criticism of the faults in 
the writing of many Soviet writers. But Struve attempts to 
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pass off this perfectly natural struggle to improve the qual- 
ity of the young Soviet literature as “irrefutable” evidence 
of (of all things) the failure of socialist realism! 

At the same time he makes no mention of the words of 
praise for the young Soviet literature to be found in, for 
instance, the same speech by Gorky. What Gorky said was 
this: ‘After saying so much about shortcomings in our 
literature, I must mention its merits and achievements. ... 
It is quite clear to any unbiased judge that our literature 
has outstripped the Western in novelty of theme.... We 
have already a goodly group of writers, who can be recog- 
nised as leaders in the development of our letters.... It 
should be borne in mind that, after the eighteenth century, 
it took Russian bourgeois literature about a hundred years 
to enter forcefully into life and exercise a definite influence 
upon it. Soviet revolutionary literature has attained that 
influence in the course of fifteen years.” ! Struve ignores 
these words of Gorky’s, revealing all the more openly his 
lack of objectivity. 

As he closed the Congress, Gorky said with emotion: “In 
what do I see the victory of Bolshevism at this Writers’ 
Congress? In the fact that those of them who were consid- 
ered non-party men, who were wavering, have recognised— 
with a sincerity which I cannot doubt—Bolshevism to be 
the only governing idea in their work and in their art. This 
victory I value highly.” ? 

“A frontal attack by socialist proletarian culture’’—this 
was how Vsevolod Vishnevsky defined the essence of the 
Congress. And he stressed with pride: “Our Congress is 
a proof that what Lenin bequeathed us and conjured us to 
complete has been done, and the vast majority of our liter- 
ature has become a part of the overall proletarian cause.” ° 

Gleb Struve mourns that Soviet writers “agreed to serve 
the Soviet state’. What he would like to see is a complete- 
ly different picture. Of course, his disappointment is only 
natural—throughout the book he has been striving to prove 
his thesis of the Russian artistic intelligentsia’s irreconcil- 
able contradictions and of its hostile attitude to the October 
Revolution and to Soviet power. Very carefully he searches 
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out the smallest manifestation of discontent in the 
individual writers, inflating this discontent (although 
usually it was merely with the writer’s day-to-day existence 
and living conditions) to the level of political opposition to 
the workers’ and peasants’ power. Then all his plans are 
ruined by the fact that the writers ‘‘agreed’” to serve the 
Soviet state! 

It is evident that an anti-communist can never under- 
stand the simple truth that a Soviet writer is called Soviet 
because his work is inspired and guided by the ideals of 
scientific socialism and communism, that the workers’ and 
peasants’ power is just as much the Soviet writer's power, 
a power for which he fought together with the workers and 
the peasants at the front during the Civil War (like, for 
instance, Furmanov, Fadeyev, Gaidar, Leonov, Nikolai Os- 
trovsky, Vishnevsky and dozens of others), and which he, 
together with the workers and the peasants, helped to 
establish during the years of industrialisation and collecti- 
visation (like, for instance, Sholokhov, Alexei Tolstoy, 
Gladkov, Shaginyan, Lyin, Katayev, Ehrenburg and many 
others), and for which he, the Soviet writer, fought selfless- 
ly against the fascist hordes in the 1941-1945 war. 

The First Congress of Soviet Writers showed vividly to 
all the world the natural unity between the artistic in- 
telligentsia and the power of the working people, the for- 
mer’s emotional commitment to the ideas of Marxism-Le- 
ninism and its readiness to consecrate all its talent to the 
cause of building socialism and communism in the country. 

In his speech at the Congress, Konstantin Fedin stressed 
this side of its activities as he put it: “This unity in the 
sphere of literature was expressed in a community of ideas 
underlying the content of art. We have found a broad 
theme that is common to all socialist literatures: the con- 
temporary theme, the theme of the reality around us.” ! 

This reality was Soviet, and the contemporary theme was 
the building of a new society in the USSR, the complete 
victory of the ideas of scientific communism in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Congress elected the first Board of the first Union 
of Soviet Writers in history and adopted the Rules of their 
artistic professional society. 
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And so the Union of Soviet Writers was brought into 
being, as a public and completely voluntary organisation 
which, apart from everything else, owned considerable ma- 
terial resources in the form of dosens of journals, news- 
papers, publishing houses, homes in the country where they 
can write, the Literary Fund and so on, all of which con- 
tributed to stable, comfortable living and working conditions 
for the Union’s members. 

From the first day of its existence the Union of Soviet 
Writers has provoked furious attacks from the anti-com- 
munists who, taking their lead from Struve, depict the 
Union as a bureaucratic soulless machine with only one 
aim—to “limit the sphere of creativity” of the Soviet 
writers. 

“The Union,” said Gorky at the Congress, “is being 
created not only to unite writers in the physical sense, 
but so that a professional union should make them aware of 
their collective strength.... I am not, of course, speaking 
of limiting their individuality in their work but of giving 
them the best possible opportunities to develop this strength 
in the future.” ! 

The Sovietologists do not deny that the Union of Writers 
cares for the “material needs’ (Edward Brown) 2 of the 
writers, or that “the Union has had a beneficial effect in 
fixing favorable working conditions for Soviet writers, who 
are among the most highly paid persons in the Soviet Union, 
and in making literature a respected profession” (William 
Harkins). ° 

But straight after such admissions of the advantages 
of the Union—and as we see, with the Sovietologists such 
admissions refer exclusively to the writers’ living condi- 
tions—they always strive to compromise the very idea of 
the foundation of a single artistic Union as an organisation 
uniting people of the same political views with its system 
of ideological education taken from the programme of the 
Party and the resolutions passed at Party Congresses and 
by the Central Committee. 

The Sovietologists are particularly displeased that at this 
Congress socialist realism was pronounced the artistic meth- 
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od of Soviet writers. Later Harkins announces that the 
Union of Writers was created especially in order to intro- 
duce the doctrine of socialist realism as the only artistic 
“dogma”, while Harriet Borland criticises the method it- 
self, “which obliges the writer to deal in his works only 
with the socialist realities”, along with “adherence to the 
political platform of the Soviet government”. ! 

“Obliges”, “doctrine” ... The Sovietologists could never 
admit that both the Union of Writers and the new artistic 
method were a product of a new historical reality, and that 
as a historical necessity they answered, in the best and most 
natural way, the needs of creative writing, giving the 
writers, as Gorky put it, “the best possible opportunities to 
develop their strength in the future”. 

In the pattern offered by Edward Brown of the work of 
the Union of Writers, this institution is viewed as having 
the function of inspecting the writers’ work and keeping it 
under strict supervision. As he writes: “Through the Union 
of Writers the collective watches over the growth of a So- 
viet novel from its conception in the writer’s mind to the 
moment of its birth and after. How does this work? Themes 
for novelistic treatment are regularly suggested in speeches 
and reports by leaders of the Union.” ? 

Brown’s pattern, it is true, is simple and truly in keeping 
with the basic anti-Communist doctrine of the “lack of 
creative freedom” under socialism. As a pattern it is at- 
tractively easy-to-grasp for the average American, raised 
from childhood on anti-communist ideas and unwilling to 
accept even the possibility of the free development of 
artistic talent in the Soviet Union. 

In school, and then at college or university, the average 
American reads books like those of Brown’s which give him 
a firm impression of the Union of Soviet Writers as an 
enormous, all-seeing and all-hearing bureaucratic appara- 
tus, peopled with functionary-robots who dictate to Soviet 
writers their “themes for novelistic treatment”. One for Iva- 
nov, and another for Petrov, a third for Sidorov and so on 
ad infinitum. And Ivanov, Petrov and Sidorov obediently 
note down their instructions and set off home or to a writers’ 
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house in the country and produce “novels” on the appointed 
theme in double-quick time. Orders are fulfilled, and if there 
is no order, nothing is done. Just like in Orwell’s lampoon 
Animal Farm, where communist society is presented in this 
super-totalitarian manner. 

We would have a good laugh about Edward Brown’s ma- 
licious fantasies on the functions of the Union of Writers 
and the way it supposedly works. But unfortunately, he is 
not alone in his attacks on the work of the Union of So- 
viet Writers. 

Marc Slonim, for instance, goes even further than Brown 
in his descriptions of the way the USW works and the 
tasks which it fulfils. He seriously claims that ‘the Union 
of Soviet Writers became ... a powerful political organ, 
directed by officials’.! (Let us recall that from the day it 
was founded the Union of Writers was always directed by 
the writers themselves: Gorky, Tikhonov, Fadeyev, Surkov, 
Fedin... And three of these—Gorky, Tikhonov and Fedin 
were not Communist Party members. But then perhaps 
_ Slonim includes among “officials” Secretaries of the Writ- 
ers’ Union Board such as Sholokhov, Leonov, Tvardovsky, 
Simonov, and many other writers and poets who were re- 
peatedly chosen as members of the Union’s collective exec- 
utive body and “officially” represented their writer col- 
leagues who had voted them onto this executive. 

The concept of an “official” has a very definite meaning, 
and one which is in no way applicable to the writers on the 
Union’s executive body. 

Marc Slonim believes that “for twenty years the Union 
resembled a kind of a ‘literary Pentagon’, as an American 
visitor called it. It directed literary affairs in the same way 
as any board of executives manages an industrial con- 
Carn, . <7 

This is an irresistible argument for compromising the So- 
viet organisation in the eyes of the average American. The 
executive methods of capitalist industrial concerns enjoy 
no sympathy with American readers. Their managing meth- 
ods work according to the principle ‘‘carry out your or- 
ders”; if you don’t do this, or do it somewhat differently, 
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then you're fired and can join the bread line. Thus, through 
analogies comprehensible to the average American, the anti- 
communists try to create a negative idea of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union and its working methods. 

If this is what the Writers’ Union is, and these are its 
methods of guiding the creative process, then the results— 
i.e. Soviet literature—must perforce be bad. This is the 
Sovietologists’ goal in “exposing” and discrediting the Union 
of Soviet Writers. 

Marc Slonim laments the ‘monotony’ that supposedly 
invaded Soviet literature in the 1930s after the founding 
of the Writers’ Union, and Hugh McLean and Walter Vick- 
ery say practically the same in their book The Year of 
Protest. 

In Interval of Freedom (1960) George Gibian claims 
without any proof whatsoever: “The bulk of Soviet litera- 
ture in the thirties, however, presents a spectacle of dreary, 
uninspired, conformist mediocrity.” ! 

Of course, not all Sovietologists shared such extremist 
views. Some of them understood that to “shut the door” on 
Soviet literature at the beginning of the thirties, as James 
Billington tried to do, or during the thirties, as Ermolaev, 
Slonim, McLean, Vickery, Gibian, and others attempted, 
can only be done on paper; hatchet work of this sort can- 
not be believed, and probably no one would believe it, even 
in America, for the thirties and later years saw translations 
of Soviet literature appear in America attesting to the fruit- 
ful development of Soviet literature. 

In this respect William Harkins is more cautious in his 
views. He observed that “between 1932 and 1941 the liter- 
ary product was more varied than might have been expect- 
ed’. Despite the intrtoduction of socialist realism “‘the range 
in theme, treatment and form is nevertheless impressive”. ” 

Harkins points to Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don 
as an example (though he isolates this novel from the so- 
cialist realist stream), as well as to Leonid Leonov’s book 
Road to the Ocean, Alexei Tolstoy’s Ordeal, and Nikolai 
Ostrovsky’s How the Steel Was Tempered. 

Vera Alexandrova also seeks a “new” approach to inter- 
preting Soviet literature of the thirties. She suddenly states 
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that, if you please, during the second five-year plan “the 
subject matter of fiction began to change” and notes a shift 
away from social problems to problems in “personal life ... 
intimate relationships’ and even to ‘a greater need to 
report on the unsatisfactory living conditions that continued 
to exist—as in the novel Provincial People (1938) by Alex- 
ander Malyshkin ... and Fyodor Gladkov’s Energy”. } 

If one reads Malyshkin’s novel from an unprejudiced 
point of view, its main theme is apparent: the transforma- 
tion of an “insignificant man” into a full-fledged personal- 
ity as a result of collective socialist labour on the con- 
struction sites of the five-year plan. 

If one reads Malyshkin’s novel from an unprejudiced 
point of view, one can see the joy of liberated labour and 
the shape of that shining future that these “provincial peo- 
ple” are building with such enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, 
in order that ‘provincial backwaters” should recede into 
the past. 

On the other hand, one can read the novel like Vera 
Alexandrova, who only notices “the unsatisfactory living 
conditions that continued to exist’ and then grumbles 
about the difficulties of everyday life in the Soviet Union 
during these years. 

Vera Alexandrova expresses regret that the novels of So- 
viet writers about the country’s industrialisation devote 
most of their attention to developing the characters of in- 
dustrial shock-workers who, in the Sovietologist’s opinion 
soon became the “‘artistocrats of the country”’. ” 

Unfortunately, she sighs, writers gave most of their at- 
tention to showing the shock-workers’ enthusiasm and did 
not see the “apathy of the working masses’”—that’s what 
she writes! 

It showed the strength of Soviet power and the organis- 
ing talent of the Bolshevik Party that the working masses 
participated enthusiastically in rebuilding life on socialist 
principles. The shock-workers’ enthusiasm came from the 
masses’ enthusiasm. This outstanding characteristic of the 
Soviet people’s life was keenly noted by writers and they 
imprinted the amazing revolutionary burst by the country’s 
working class and working peasantry in their talented 
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books—books which, alas, do not please the Sovietologists 
today. 

Vera Alexandrova particularly searches in Soviet books 
about industrialisation written during the thirties for 
rebellious characters with unsettled lives. She notes 
with satisfaction that, along the positive directors and 
shock-workers the reader at times encounters in these 
novels ‘‘the figure of a young man ... dreaming of ... in- 
dividual freedom. Such is Volodya Safonov in Ehrenburg’s 
The Second Day ... and Dmitrievsky in Ilyin’s The Large 
Conveyor’, } 

She takes pleasure in noting the presence of such char- 
acters in Soviet literature. Why? In order to turn them into 
witnesses for the Sovietologists and with their help to sup- 
port their slanderous point about socialism’s ‘‘repression” 
of individual freedom and man’s deeply personal feelings, 
and of the population’s supposedly hostile attitude towards 
the Bolsheviks’ plans and deeds. 

Vera Alexandrova mentions Alexander Afinogenov’s play 
Fear, She particularly dislikes the figure of Clara, an old 
Bolshevik. Vera Alexandrova resorts to blatant misrepresen- 
tation when she claims: “But while the audience in the 
theatres listened to Borodin with bated breath, they closed 
pk ears to the speech of the old Bolshevik (Clara.— 

ae” 

“They closed their ears’. But how does Vera Alexandro- 
va, ten thousand kilometres away from Moscow, know the 
reactions of Moscow theatre audiences—by sixth sense? 

Discussing Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned, Vera Alex- 
androva stressed only those scenes connected with sabotage 
and resistance from the kulaks. The latter are represented, 
of course, as ‘martyrs’ and innocent victims of socialism. 

Vera Alexandrova believes that the thirties were “marked 
in literature by the appearance of new heroes, members of 
the declassé youth’ * and refers to Avdeyenko’s I Love and 
Pogodin’s play The Aristocrats. Among the “new heroes” 
she includes the ‘disillusioned young people” from books 
about the industrialisation who had “grown up under the 
Soviet regime”’. * 
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Vera Alexandrova’s view is sharply disputed by Marc 
Slonim, who states categorically: “The theme of the crim- 
inal underworld appears very seldom in Soviet literature; 
between 1930 and 1955 it was banned from fiction, and the 
reader of Soviet novels had the impression that crooks, 
thieves, and murderers simply did not exist in Soviet so- 
ciety.” 

It is true that Soviet literature does not relish ‘the theme 
of the criminal underworld” or an idyll of petty crooks, 
thieves, and murderers, for propagandising violence is pro- 
hibited in the Soviet Union, just as is propagandising war, 
racism and pornography. 

As for the “impression” that Marc Slonim so fears, he 
might do well to read Lawbreakers, A Pedagogical Poem, 
Lyonka Okhnar, Redhead, or The Aristocrats. 

But Slonim is not interested in the reform of lawbreak- 
ers under the influence of socialism. He wants to find ex- 
amples to illustrate his guiding idea that the social causes 
of crime remain the same under socialism as they are under 
capitalism. 

Fiercely seeking for signs of “disillusionment” among So- 
viet youth in the life under socialism in Soviet literature of 
the thirties, the Sovietologists interpret with blatant malice 
the outstanding socialist realist works from this period, 
works which were successful from the artistic and ideolog- 
ical point of view in depicting young people dedicated to 
socialism, the Soviet way of life, and the Communist Party. 

This is particularly true of Nikolai Ostrovsky’s novel 
How the Steel Was Tempered. 

Vera Alexandrova is convinced that this novel’s fame 
was artificially brought about by Soviet literary critics. 
Frightened by certain manifestations of young people’s dis- 
enchantment, they decided to use this novel as a counter- 
weight to their disenchantment. 

This is what Vera Alexandrova claims, and goes on to 
say: “The critics launched, shortly after the assassination 
of Kirov in 1934, a propaganda campaign for the novel How 
the Steel Was Tempered, by a hitherto unknown young 
Communist, Nikolai Ostrovsky.... The novel was printed 
serially during 1932, but did not arouse much interest. Nor 
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did the second part attract attention when it appeared in 
the same magazine from January to May 1934. It was only 
after the assassination of Kirov ... that Ostrovsky’s novel 
came to the center of attention of the literary world. Wide 
party and official circles became interested in Ostrovsky’s 
fate; they surrounded him with solicitude and care and 
tried to save him. A whole brigade of writers was dispatch- 
ed to help him with his second novel, Born of the Storm,” ! 

Vera Alexandrova’s appraisal of one of the most out- 
standing works of Soviet literature, Ostrovsky’s How the 
Steel Was Tempered, like that of many other Soviet works, 
is not the result of her own judgement, but a slavish copy 
of the appraisals of her teacher and mentor, Gleb Struve. 
Struve spoke of this novel with unconcealed irritation, trying 
to compromise it in every way possible, and strongly sug- 
gesting that the novel’s popularity was a result of ‘‘deliber- 
ate mythmaking”’. 

He writes with irony that How the Steel Was Tempered 
numbers among the major Soviet classics like Furmanov’s 
Chapayev and Serafimovich’s The Flood. Struve con- 
tinues: “Frankly autobiographical, though not told in the 
first person, it describes the formation and growth of a 
young Communist of working-class origins, his childhood, 
his part in the Civil War, and his share in the subsequent 
reconstruction effort. The hero, Pavel Korchagin, an em- 
bodiment of true-red Communism and revolutionary hero- 
ism, became one of the most popular characters in Soviet 
fiction, at least if one is to believe (Gleb Struve adds mock- 
ingly) official Soviet information.... To what extent Os- 
trovsky’s nation-wide popularity was spontaneous and what 
part was played in it by deliberate mythmaking is difficult 
to say,” ? states Struve hypocritically. 

The Sovietologists cannot accept Ostrovsky’s novel which, 
as B. Suchkov defined it, is “outwardly simple, but internal- 
ly an extremely complex book”. * Underlying their hostility 
to this work are not literary reasons, but political reasons. 
Sovietologists understand very well the profound ideological 
and artistic influence that the vivid character of Pavel Kor- 
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chagin has on the education of a communist world-view 
amcng not only Soviet youth, but young people abroad. 

“horchagin is a genuinely positive image in our litera- 
ture because there is no trace of literary ‘intent’ about 
him,” ! writes V. Ozerov. 

It is this totally life-like quality that gives the image of 
Pavel Korchagin its attraction and charm, as well as its 
powerful artistic and moral effect on the reader. Korchagin 
as a character seems to step right into our lives as a splen- 
did agitator for Soviet power and the Soviet way of life. 
This is the reason for the anti-Communists’ hatred of it. 

Soviet literature in the 1930s is depicted in sombre, hope- 
less colours by the Sovietologists. Writers were “forced”, 
“used”, “‘drawn into” .... Was this the way it really was? 

Let us turn to an eye-witness for an answer—a writer 
from abroad, but one whose view of Soviet life was ob- 
jective, not pessimistic and tendentious, unlike other for- 
eign visitors to the Soviet Union. This is what the world- 
famous Danish writer Martin Andersen Nexé wrote in 1934 
at the very peak of work on the second five-year plan: ‘It’s 
a fine thing to be a writer in Soviet Russia.... Representa- 
tives of Soviet literature are an energetic, joyous tribe, un- 
like Western European writers, even those who are revolu- 
tionary. Their very bearing shows that they are children of 
the triumphant class, and they themselves are participating 
in the country’s construction, assisting in the general push 
forward.... Where else could you find such different writers 
as Vsevolod Ivanov, Konstantin Fedin, Fyodor Gladkov, 
Leonid Leonov, Lydia Seifullina, Mikhail Sholokhov, and 
others, if one looks at the writers from one generation 
alone! They do not swear by individualism, but have their 
roots deep in the people and draw their strength from the 
great, common source. And therefore they are writers with 
a vivid individuality.” 

Martin Andersen Nexo derides attempts by certain figures 
in bourgeois propaganda to give the foreign reader the 
impression that “in Soviet Russia writers are supposedly 
forced into submission. . .”. ? 
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The Sovietologists, however, ignore the objective views 
of this acknowledged master in world literature, just as they 
do the well-known statements on this subject by many pro- 
gressive Western writers (for instance, Theodore Dreiser, 
Bernard Shaw, Romain Rolland, and Henri Barbusse). 

Speaking of Soviet literature in the 1930s, the Soviet 
writer Vissarion Sayanov justly noted: “...In the 1930s 
Soviet literature increased in artistic mastery and became 
incomparably richer in its ideological content.... Our ene- 
mies abroad try to lower the significance of the thirties. But 
every honest researcher who studies this era will say that 
it furnished major works, paved the way for writers of 
the forties, and helped them fulfill their duty to their 
Motherland during the hardships of the war.” ! 

Indeed, an unprejudiced researcher cannot fail to notice 
the speedy and fruitful development of all Soviet literary 
genres during the thirties, a development that was accom- 
panied by a political consolidation of writers expressed in 
the founding of a single Union of Soviet Writers. 


3. Socialist Realism as Reflected 
by the Sovietologists, 
or Lifeless Theorising 
and the “Golden Tree” 
of Socialist Realism 


Nearly every discussion by the Sovietologists on the theme 
of the First Congress of Soviet Writers ends with cries of 
dismay, sometimes with outright abuse. And this is not 
only because this Congress united all Soviet writers on the 
Bolshevik platform. The Sovietologists acidly criticise the 
First Writers’ Congress because it was here that the new 
method of writing—socialist realism—was clearly and con- 
sisely formulated. 

For instance, Thomas Whitney writes in his book: “ ‘So- 
cialist realism’—proclaimed as the official literary dogma in 
1934 at the first Writers’ Congress. Socialist realism meant 
that artists should express themselves in a generally recog- 
nized and accepted realist form and that their works must 
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possess pro-Soviet (sic.—A.B.) content. In other words they 
must deliver propaganda (my italics.—A. B.) for the system 
in artistic language comprehensible to the masses. Literary 
works were expected to be optimistic. ...” ! 

Ernest Simmons sees socialist realism as a sum of political 
requirements, in accordance with which writers would “of- 
fer ideological and practical instruction to readers” 2 on 
participation in the building of socialism. 

According to Simmons, the Soviet writer was obliged 
by the requirements of the method to depict “a version of 
idealized life as he thinks it will be in the Communist 
future’. 3 

And to fully compromise the socialist realist method, 
Simmons terms it a “curtain” shutting off Soviet literature 
from the traditions of the nineteenth century. 

Simmons’ ‘‘curtain”’ theory is totally groundless. Socialist 
realist literature is organically linked to progressive Rus- 
sian and world literature, it is their successor and it devel- 
ops their best traditions on the basis of Marxism-Leninism: 
irreconcilable hatred of oppression, affinity with the people, 
and humanism. Leninist teaching requires the development 
of “the best models, traditions and results of the existing 
culture, from the point of view of the Marxist world out- 
look and the conditions of life and struggle of the proletar- 
iat in the period of its dictatorship.” * 

It all depends on the point of view. When Ernest Simmons 
tries to replace the proletarian point of view with his own 
bourgeois, anti-communist point of view and represent it 
as universal and obligatory, then it’s a losing game. 

Nearly all the Sovietologists work out “restrictive” ver- 
sions of the socialist realist method, without taking the 
trouble to analyse the theory or practice of socialist realist 
literature. Competing in inventiveness and fantasy, they 
compose long lists of “forbidden” themes in Soviet litera- 
ture. With an aura of great seriousness, these scholarly 
men write what is permissible and what is forbidden to 
Soviet writers under the requirements of this “doctrine”. 

The groundlessness of such a mechanical approach to 


1 Thomas Whitney, The New Writing in Russia, p. 6. 

2 Ernest Simmons, Introduction to Russian Realism, p. 228, 
-3 Ibid. 

4 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 42, p. 217. 
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defining the essence of this method in the work of Soviet 
writers is obvious. Methodology of this type is fruitless and 
leads only to a dead-end. A creative method is not a com- 
pendium of rules and directions, nor is it a prescription 
according to which one can mix the required medicine. It 
is relevant here to recall Konstantin Fedin’s words at the 
Second Congress of Soviet Writers. He said: “When we 
are asked ‘what is socialist realism?’ and we answer: 
acquaint yourself with all the best books by Soviet writers, 
we often see disappointment on the faces of our questioners. 

“We are expected to offer prescriptions! What is amazing 
is that the more foreign writers talk about artistic freedom, 
saying that we Soviet writers are levelling and regimenting 
literature, the more insistently, even aggressively they de- 
mand that we give them, at last, a precise answer to the 
question ‘What is socialist realism and how does this meth- 
od operate?’ 

“It seems to me that partially because of their aggres- 
sive demands these writers receive a recipe of sorts: social- 
ist realism requires 50 per cent positive ‘hero, 5 per cent 
negative hero, 1 per cent social contradictions, 1 per cent 
inspired romanticism, and 100 per cent aqua distillata. 

“Art is not created by recipes.” ! 

However, apart from superficial attacks, American So- 
vietology also contains major studies which attempt to ana- 
lyse the socialist realist method historically, based on Soviet 
theoretical works in the field of literature. Herman Ermo- 
laev’s previously-mentioned work Soviet Literary Theories. 
The Genesis of Socialist Realism is such a study. 

Ermolaev’s book has already been subjected to sharp 
criticism by Soviet literary critics because of its prejudiced 
approach to Soviet literature, for its scholastic examina- 
tion of various statements and manifestos issued by the 
numerous literary groups and organisations in Soviet Rus- 
Sia in the twenties, for its openly hostile interpretation of 
CPSU cultural policy, and for its narrow and vulgar socio- 
logical understanding of the links between literature and 
CPSU policy. 

In his examination of the genesis of socialist realism, 
Herman Ermolaey relies only on the resolutions issued by 


! Verbatim Report of the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, Moscow, 1956, p. 002 (in Russian). 
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CPSU conferences and congresses. Literature and concrete 
literary works remain outside his field of vision. 

One can hardly disagree that analysis of Party documents 
is, of course, extremely important in order to understand 
Soviet society’s ideological and social-political life; anal- 
ysis of this sort is no less important in order to under- 
stand literary and artistic life in the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, a truly scientific interpretation of a literary method 
also requires analysis of literary works which were written 
using this method. 

Evidently the Sovietologist seriously believes that an 
artistic method does not arise in the process of develop- 
ment of definite artistic phenomena, slowly, with difficulty, 
struggling passionately to make its way and affirming itself 
through the appearance of innovative literary works, but is 
born instantly of resolutions passed by an authoritative 
body. No resolution, no method. A resolution is passed 
and—here’s your method! 

It is in this spirit that he examines the resolution passed 
by the 17th Party Conference (a conference which, in- 
cidentally, had no relation to literary questions). 

Herman Ermolaev’s book is filled with definitions of 
socialist realism that immediately call to mind formulas by 
Gleb Struve, Ernst Simmons, Marc Slonim, William Har- 
kins, Harriet Borland, and other of his predecessors. 

“Socialist realism,” writes Ermolaev, ‘“...consists mainly 
of Party instructions to those engaged in literary and other 
artistic pursuits.” ! 

“Socialist realism,’ we read further, “is a collection of 
political prescriptions rather than a literary phenomenon.” ” 

Or: “...the practice of socialist realism is a projection 
of the Party view into literature”’, ® 

Or: “socialist realism originated as a set of Party-post- 
ulated demands which aimed to transform literature into 
an effective instrument for the practical realization of Marx- 
ist doctrine”. * 

This is sufficient. We have already read similar state- 
ments by other Sovietologists. The only difference is that 
while one Sovietologist (William Harkins, for example) 


1 Herman Ermolaev, Soviet Literary Theories, p. 7. 
2 [bid., p. 159. 
3 Ibid., p. 206. 
4 [bid., p. 159. 
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may set the date of the “birth” of the new method as 1934 
or, more precisely, August 1934, and link the new method 
with the founding of the Soviet Writers’ Union after their 
First Congress, Herman Ermolaev is less categorical. ‘The 
method of socialist realism, as well as the formulation and 
official confirmation of its prime tenets, emerged between 
the dissolution of RAPP and the First All-Union Congress 
of Soviet Writers in August, 1934.” ! 

Ermolaev’s liberalism is truly boundless. He even is so 
bold as to admit that ‘“‘certain tendencies, now classified as 
socialist realism, had existed in literature before the inau- 
guration of this method.” ? 

On the one hand, Ermolaev claims that the method origi- 
nated in resolutions by the 17th Party Conference; on the 
other hand, he claims that it emerged ‘‘between the dissolu- 
tion of RAPP and the First All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers in August, 1934”; then again, he claims that ‘‘cer- 
tain tendencies” of socialist realism existed “before the 
inauguration of this method”. 

Herman Ermolaev is not the first, nor is he evidently the 
last Sovietologist to try to show the reading public the 
sources of the new literary method in Soviet Russia. How- 
ever, no matter how he twists his ideas, he arrives at the 
same conclusion as his predecessors: socialist realism was 
“forced from above” and established by “Party decree”. 

“The normative character of socialist realism, however, 
required the establishment of a single compulsory standard 
whose validity could not be questioned”, * Ermolaev clari- 
fies for the reader. This standard, in Ermolaev’s opinion, 
was set by the works of Gorky and Mayakovsky. He claims 
that the CPSU “canonised” the work of these two great pro- 
letarian writers by its directives and made them the found- 
ing fathers of the new literary method “regardless of how’, 
he fumes, “these writers were evaluated by proletarian 
organizations in the 1920's” ¢. 

The anti-communists’ thinking is extremely flexible: 
throughout his book Ermolaev branded these same 
proletarian organisations of the twenties as ‘faithful 
servants” of the CPSU, and now suddenly he reproaches 


' Herman Ermolaev, Soviet Literary Theories, p. 139, 
2 Ibid., p. 153. 
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the Party for ignoring extremist attacks of certain zealots 
against Gorky and Mayakovsky. 

The Sovietologists’ attempts are simply ludicrous. The 
example he cites shows clearly the indisputable fact that 
in its literary policy the CPSU has always stood above the 
interests of individual groups and has been guided only 
by the interests of developing a genuinely popular, human- 
ist socialist culture which would assist in increasing man’s 
class consciousness after his liberation from capitalist op- 
pression. 

We deliberately mention Gorky first when we speak of 
the sources of socialist realism. Gorky’s work came at a 
transitional time in the history of mankind, a time that 
gave birth to a new, socialist era in social relations. 

The innovative essence of Gorky’s work is that, as Boris 
Suchkov observed, “a universal, all-encompassing criticism 
of capitalism ... was joined in Gorky’s works with an emo- 
tional affirmation of the new socialist order that was replac- 
ing the dying social structure.” ! 

In his book The Historical Destiny of Realism, Suchkov 
convincingly shows the logical evolution of the critical real- 
ist method into the socialist realist method. With the devel- 
opment of socialist consciousness in society the world-view 
of major writers inevitably absorbed the elements of dem- 
ocratic and socialist culture that had been born and nour- 
ished in the culture of bourgeois society. The entry into the 
historical arena by the proletariat and its avant-garde—the 
Communist Party—signaled the beginning of a new era in 
mankind’s history, an era of struggle for socialism and the 
inevitability of its triumph, which could not fail to in- 
fluence writers’ minds. 

-Suchkov notes that “the founding of socialist realism 
was linked to the enormous growth in social consciousness 
of the working class and, in turn, conditions the artist's 
realisation of the working class’s historical mission in its 
entirety. In other words, the decisive factor in the forma- 
tion of the new method was its class aspect, i.e. the artist’s 
transition to the side of the revolutionary working class 
which has carried out a social and cultural revolution, the 
inseparability of the artist’s world-view in its entirety from 
the world-view of the fighting and triumphant working class, 


1 Boris Suchkov, Istoricheskiye sudby realizma, p. 252. 
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the artist's ability to evaluate all of life’s phenomena in the 
spirit of the socialist world-view of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, and the realisation and acceptance by the artist of 
the Communist perspective in historical development as a 
reality. An artistic method naturally cannot be reduced to 
a world-view, but it is based on a world-view and absorbs 
its characteristics. Therefore, without the artist’s sharing 
of the world-view of the revolutionary working class ... 
there can be no socialist realist method.” ! 

The critical realism of Russian literature in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries indisputably played an 
enormous role in exposing the vile side of a life style 
founded on private ownership and assisted in bringing to 
maturity in society advanced, progressive ideas concerning 
the necessity for radical social change and, in its best works, 
went so far as to consider a socialist revolution. 

With the victory of the working people in Russia and 
the triumph of the October Socialist Revolution, Russian 
literature entered onto a qualitatively new stage in its de- 
velopment, for the very political, economic, and social bases 
of the people’s life underwent radical change. 

With the triumph of the people and the Revolution, a 
new quality in writers’ creative thinking emerged, based 
on a firm understanding of the rightness of Lenin’s Party 
and Marxist-Leninist teachings. 

As the poet Sergei Narovchatov expressed it, socialist 
realism embodied ‘the Leninist idea of literature as a part 
of the proletarian cause, and gave the world such writers 
as Maxim Gorky and Mikhail Sholokhov. Their influence 
on world literature is indisputable. Yet their names are 
only a beginning to the long list of talented and distinctive 
writers in our country whose work has derived inspiration 
from the living source of Leninism.” ? 

The living source of Leninism.... 

One can say with confidence that it is precisely this qual- 
ity that distinguished socialist realist literature from the 
Russian critical realist literature that preceded it. 

It is the living source of Leninism that nourishes the 
“golden tree” of socialist’ realist literature, whose central 
figure is Soviet man, a proud man of a new generation liber- 
ated from capitalist oppression. 


1 Boris Suchkov, Istoricheskiye sudby gohan, pp. 250-54. 
2 Kommunist, 1974, Wo. 1, pe yor 
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It is the living source of Leninism that contains the 
essence of that historical optimism which distinguishes the 
socialist realist method and literature from all other methods 
and literatures. 

Herman Ermolaev tries to represent the socialist realist 
method as a solely Soviet phenomena, one that is inappro- 
priate for writers in other social and political conditions. 
He claims that socialist realism is a product of Soviet real- 
ity with clearly defined state boundaries. 

Formerly the Sovietologists tried to persuade their read- 
ers that the October Socialist Revolution in Russia was a 
purely Russian phenomenon, unsuitable for other countries, 
and having no significance for them. 

However, time and history have shown that the October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia had a decisive influence on 
mankind’s history, and many peoples and countries through- 
out the world are now turning to Soviet experience in the 
building of socialism. The Sovietologists, too, have been 
forced to admit this fact. 

Now Herman Ermolaev claims that the artistic method 
used by Soviet writers—socialist realism—is a purely So- 
viet phenomenon. 

Ermolaev is not alone in his attempts to delimit the 
geographical sphere of activity of socialist realism and to 
enclose it within one country. Nor is he the first Sovietolog- 
ist to try to close off world literature from socialist realist 
literature behind an iron curtain. Shortly before Ermolaev 
another American Sovietologist, Deming Brown, in his 
book Soviet Attitudes Toward American Writing (1962), 
flatly stated: “The term ‘socialist realism’ is a Soviet in- 
vention. As Soviet theory defines it, the function of social- 
ist realism is to point the way to the society of the future.” ' 

Brown even considered it necessary to explain further: 
“By its very definition socialist realism is more appropriate 
for Soviet writers ... than it is for writers in the capital- 
ist world.” ? : 

Deming Brown’s interpretation of socialist realism pre- 
sents it as a sort of pseudo-sociology, he makes an artistic 
method into futurology and even into a sort of literary 


1 Deming Brown, Soviet Attitudes Toward American Writing, 
Princeton, 1962, p. 12. 
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“traffic-controller” which Brown alone—by unknown ways 
and means—sees as pointing towards “the society of the 
future”. 

The main point here is Brown’s attempt to frighten writ- 
ers in the capitalist countries by a non-existent standard 
which supposedly underlies the socialist realist method and 
persuade them that this method is ‘‘unsuitable” for them. 

Brown sees socialist realism’s main fault in its Marx- 
ist ideology which, in his educated opinion, narrows the ho- 
rizons of creative thought for Soviet writers. However 
Brown has no substantiation to offer for this view. Never- 
theless, he writes sentimentally and wordily about the “‘dif- 
ficult” fate of the Soviet arts which, in his opinion, as a 
result of this ideological unity “have been deprived of a 
great many ideas and influences that could have freshened 
and enriched them”. ! 

Brown is naturally concerned for those “ideas” and “in 
fluences” that could destroy at least to some degree the 
political unity of Soviet literature and art, that could at 
least somewhat weaken the loyalty of the Soviet artistic 
intelligentsia to the Party and communist ideals. Formal- 
ism, nihilism, mysticism, the advocacy of violence and sex- 
ual promiscuity, etc.—these are the “ideas” of the bour- 
geois world for which Brown is fighting and whose purpose 
is: to divert literature and art from society’s most vital 
problems and from actively participating in the solution of 
social questions to the musty little world of solitude and 
helplessness, to spiritually disarm man and to make him 
submissive and afraid of himself. 

Brown’s attempt to distort the essence of socialist real- 
ism and depict it in caricatured form is a result of his un- 
concealed desire to discredit the work of Soviet writers 
whose books help develop people’s faith in man’s limitless 
possibilities, disclose the lofty. moral and aesthetic — ideals: 
of socialist society. 

The history of world literature has long shown that an 
increasing number of progressive writers throughout the 
world are basing their work on the struggle of their coun- 
tries’ working people for socialism. Theodore Dreiser stated 
with conviction that he saw the artistic ideal in the litera- 
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ture of the best socialist realist writers. He wrote that only 
the literature that had produced Gorky and which dealt with 
real life’s greatest sorrows and joys could awaken and di- 
rect human thought. 

It would be appropriate here to cite the words of Soviet 
Academician A. Egorov: “The very term ‘socialist realism’ 
shows that this is a new type of realism: its basis and its 
essence is the socialist experience, whether this is the work- 
ers’ struggle in the capitalist countries for social liberation 
or the experience of building socialism and communism. 
This in no way contradicts the fact that the term ‘socialist 
realism’ first appeared in 1932. In history it is always facts 
first, then concepts.” ! 

Not only Soviet scholars understand that socialist real- 
ism represents the most fruitful path for the development 
of world literature. In America itself certain scholars have 
arrived at an understanding of the socialist realism’s pro- 
gressive nature and its ever-broadening influence on the 
destiny of world literature; for instance, Professor Norman 
Rudich stated firmly during a seminar on realism organised 
by the progressive journal American Dialogue: “The idea 
of Socialist Realism contains a basic proposition of pro- 
found truth and significance for the development of world 
culture.” He stressed that the socialist realist writer ‘“‘per- 
ceives life in terms of the struggle to replace capitalist 
society by socialist society, capitalist man by socialist 
man’, ? 

Herman Ermolaev deliberately chose Gorky’s work as 
a target for attack. By attacking the basis, he is attempting 
to attack the very idea of the new artistic method. Ex- 
tracting separate phrases out of Gorky’s publications and 
distorting their meaning, he at times makes the great pro- 
letarian writer’s statements simply absurd. For instance, 
Ermolaev ascribes to Gorky the wish to make all Soviet 
writers ‘‘portray Soviet heroes as he imagined them to be”. 
And in support of this he cites the following: “ ‘Our art’, 
he (i.e. Gorky.—A. B.) insisted, ‘must rise above reality 
and elevate man above it’.” % 

Did Gorky actually say this? Yes, he did. And Ermolaev 
rejoices that he supposedly has found documental proof of 

1 Kommunist, 1963, No. 414, p. 79. 

2 American Dialogue, Spring 1967, No. 4, p. 25. 
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the uniformity that spread over Soviet literature after the 
“introduction” of the new artistic method. 

There could be nothing further from the truth than 
attributing to Gorky the desire for literary uniformity; to 
Gorky who liked to say that “literature is made up of in- 
dividual items’, and who literally demanded that writers be 
unlike each other; he tirelessly sought for original talents 
and, once he had found them, he generously helped develop 
their originality. 

In 1932 Fadeyev exposed the dishonest attempts of ene- 
mies to indict Soviet literature for “uniformity”. 

He sarcastically laughs down such attempts in his essay 
“On Socialist Realism” in which he writes: “Some think 
that socialist realism is needed so that all artists shall be- 
come as identical as needles. But this type of levelling and 
standardisation would be a mockery of both socialism and 
realism. Socialist realism is, apart from all else, a wealth 
of artistic individuality.” } 

He continues: “Neither the Party, nor the country, nor 
Soviet literature wants everyone to write in the same way, 
according to one standard—on the contrary, we need a 
rich, varied literature. Communist writers began to under- 
stand that the artistic variety between them is a logical 
variety; they are right to argue about various questions 
related to their work, but this should not prevent them from 
pursuing a single Party line in literature.” ? 

Time has shown clearly the groundlessness and contrived 
nature of the anti-communists’ attempts to declare Soviet 
literature to be monotonous and uniform, flowing in the 
direction set for all time by certain resolutions and in- 
structions. 

Ermolaev’s views on socialist realism are based not on 
analysis of the real literary process and concrete works in 
Soviet literature but on the tendentious interpretation of a 
great number of theoretical manifestos, articles, declarations, 
and books and monographs of literary criticism published 
so profusely during the 1920s and 30s by a multitude of 
literary groups and schools, each of which claimed to pos- 
sess the ultimate truth. 


1 Alexander Fadeyev, Za tridtsat let, p. 97. 
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This is characteristic of Ermolaev’s theoretical views, 
which are entirely divorced from the object of his research, 
literature itself. His theorising is speculative and scholas- 
tic, and calls to mind the dogmatic constructions of RAPP 
theoreticians. 

In a letter to Slonimsky on May 8, 1925, Gorky observed 
that literary ideas, forms, schools, and tendencies were not 
created by theoreticians and their research, but “by writers 
themselves”’. ! 

It is Soviet writers who are the immediate creators of 
the literary treasures of socialism, and Ermolaev simply 
ignores them. However, as a great poet said: “Grey, my 
friend, is every theory, and green alone life’s golden tree”. 


! Konstantin Fedin, Gorky sredi nas, p. 340. 
2 Goethe, Faust, New York, 1961, p. 207. 
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The Cold War 
and Attacks 
on the © 
Soviet War Fiction 


1. The Dead Know No Shame 


During the early five-year plans the Soviet people, under 
the guidance of the Party, laid the powerful industrial 
basis of socialism in the USSR. The Magnitogorsk iron and 
steel complex, the Dnieper Hydro-Electric Power Station, 
the Kuznetsk coal basin, the Gorky Motor Works, the trac- 
tor plants at Stalingrad and Kharkov, the Rostov Farm 
Machinery Plant and dozens of other industrial giants 
sprang up and became a legend overnight. 

It was during the same period, the 1930s, that the coun- 
try’s agriculture was switching over to collective farming. 
Collective and state farms sprang up in their thousands 
throughout our vast country, bringing to even the remotest 
villages a new attitude to work and ushering in a new 
era in the life of millions of peasants, the era of social- 
ism in the countryside. 

Throughout the sweeping advance of socialism in all 
spheres of Soviet life the Communist Party did not for a 
moment forget that the country was surrounded by hostile 
states and that the nation’s defence potential had to be 
strengthened as a matter of vital importance. 

When the fascists came to power in Germany the inevita- 
bility of war became increasingly obvious. The Party and 
the Soviet Government spared no efforts to strengthen the 
defences of the world’s first socialist state and cultivate 
in the people a high sense of Soviet patriotism, pride in 
the achievements of socialism and readiness to defend the 
cause of socialism to the last drop of their blood. 

The literature of socialist realism was called upon to play 
a major role in this work. Soviet writers were well aware 
of the influence exerted by literature upon the nation’s 
moral and political condition, and as early as the First All- 
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Union Congress of Soviet Writers they were demanding 
that writers turn their attention to the theme of war and 
emphasising the need to enhance the role of literature in 
educating the working people in a spirit of patriotism. 

“Let us not forget,” said Alexei Surkov in his memorable 
speech at the Congress, “that we are not far from the time 
when poems will have to transfer from the pages of thick 
magazines to the pages of front-line newspapers.” ! 

The Soviet writers’ awareness of their responsibility for 
the destinies of the new society and their readiness selfless- 
ly to serve the Party cause and defend Soviet power was 
magnificently expressed by Gorky: “And if war breaks out 
against the class by whose strength I live and work—then 
I, too, will joint its army as a soldier.” ? 

The fascists came to power in Germany; the democratic 
government of the Spanish republic was brutally destroyed 
and Franco’s fascist regime established; Italian fascists 
invaded Abyssinia; the Japanese military launched a provo- 
cational attack in the area of Lake Khasan, then came the 
fighting in the Khalkhin Gol area, and finally the war 
with White Finns—in a word, the fires of war were already 
flaring ever nearer to the USSR, and there were already 
those eager to test the security of the Soviet frontiers and 
the staunchness of the soldiers of the Red Army. 

The international social activity of Soviet writers was 
of no mean significance when it came to uniting the world’s 
progressive and anti-fascist forces. One of the major mile- 
stones in this effort was the anti-fascist congress of prominent 
cultural personalities held in Paris in 1935 and attended by 
a representative delegation of Soviet writers: Alexei Tol- 
stoy, Nikolai Tikhonov, Ilya Ehrenburg, Konstantin Fedin 
and Alexander Fadeyev. 

The vast work undertaken by the CPSU to mobilise the 
Soviet people in a spirit of Soviet patriotism and readiness 
to defend the cause of socialism could not help but fire the 
imagination of the writers. It stimulated them to write on 
the subject of defending the socialist motherland, on patriot- 
ism, on the history of the Russian people’s struggle for 


1 Verbatim Report of the First All-Union Congress of Soviet 
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' liberation, on the heroic feats of the glorious Russian heroes 
who had defended their land from foreign invaders. 

Historical novels and stories by Soviet writers, together 
with new editions of historical works by the Russian clas- 
sics, had an important part to play in fostering a feeling of 
pride in the glorious exploits of our ancestors, whose exam- 
ple strengthened the spiritual staunchness of the Soviet 
people and increased their readiness to struggle for their free- 
dom and for the cause of socialism. This, above all, refers 
to Alexei Tolstoy’s Peter I, Shishkov’s Yemelyan Pugachov, 
Forsch’s Radishchev, Borodin’s Dmitry Donskoi, Yan's 
Genghis Khan, Kostylev’s Kozma Minin, Novikov-Priboi’s 
Tsushima, Sergeyev-Tsensky’s The Battle of Sevastopol, 
Tynyanov’s Pushkin, Rakovsky’s Generalissimo Suvorov, 
Stepanov’s Port Arthur and Golubov’s Bagration, to name 
but a few. 

But this activity, the important part played by Soviet 
writers in educating the people in a spirit of patriotism, 
was not at all to the liking of the Sovietologists. 

In his book Gleb Struve states gloomily that the First 
All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers indeed paid special 
attention to the creation of a ‘defense literature” and that 
it adopted a special letter to Voroshilov, the People’s Com- 
missar for Defence, in which the writers assured him of 
their firm desire to create works of art extolling the hero- 
ism and the insuperable might of the Red Army. 

Gleb Struve attempts to make fun of this natural desire 
on the part of Soviet writers to contribute to the task of 
preparing their country to defend itself from the threat of 
imminent war; Struve would evidently have been happier 
to see passivity and inertia from our writers. 

Following in his footsteps, other Sovietologists took to 
reproaching not only Soviet writers for cultivating patriot- 
ism and readiness to defend their country in the people, but 
also the Soviet state for the measures it took to consolidate 
the moral and political unity of Soviet society and increase 
its readiness to defend itself. 

Maurice Friedberg, for instance, chooses as his subject 
the policies of Soviet publishers, especially during the 1930s. 
He lists works that were republished (Tolstoy's War and 
Peace and Tales of Sevastopol among others) and remarks 
ironically that the Bolsheviks’ attitude had changed: before, 
they had regarded the “old Russian army” as just an instru- 
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tent of suppression, but now ‘“‘the Imperial Russian arniy 
was ... represented ... as an ancestor of the Soviet army”. ! 

Of course the Sovietologists would like to persuade their 
readers that the Soviet people has not and could never have 
deep historical roots and heroic traditions. 

Respect for the history of the peoples of Russia, for their 
glorious and heroic struggles against foreign invaders and 
their struggle for liberation from the yoke of tsarism and 
capitalism follows naturally from Lenin’s idea that social- 
ism absorbs, assimilates and develops all that is best in the 
traditions of the past. 

It not only assimilates them, but also develops them in 
line with the interests of the victorious proletariat and in 
keeping with the theory of Marxism-Leninism. 

This is a dialectical process and sometimes it follows 
complex, roundabout ways. Oversimplifications in the inter- 
pretation of what has been passed down to us by history, 
or an abstract, non-class approach to historical events or 
outstanding personalities, a straightforward correlation of 
history with contemporary life, with the immediate urgent 
tasks—none of these errors have ever been characteristic 
of Soviet literary policies. 

The large-scale efforts of the Soviet state to popularise 
and propagandise not only Russian, but also foreign classics 
remains an unsurpassed example of how to raise the cultural 
level of the people, to make humanity’s artistic masterpieces 
available to every working man as a means of satisfying 
and developing his aesthetic requirements and artistic tastes. 

In their attempts to compromise this policy of the CPSU, 
the Sovietologists even go so far as to make themselves 
ridiculous. This, for instance, is how Maurice Friedberg ex- 
plains to his readers why in 1938 and 1939 two Krylov 
fables were published in the USSR: “The Dragonfly and 
the Ant” and “The Elephant and the Doggy”: “The appli- 
cation of these fables to current events seems obvious. The 
first warned Soviet citizenry to prepare for the emergencies 
of war.... The second fable implied that Soviet citizens 
need ae despair, that the situation was not altogether hope- 
less.” 


! Maurice Friedberg, Russian Classics in Soviet Jackets, p. 80. 
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Such passages are of course ridiculous in their pathetic 
attempts at “theorising”. 

So much for Friedberg. Let us now turn directly to the 
war and see how the “maitres” of American Sovietology 
treat the role played by Soviet literature in the war years. 

Gleb Struve, for instance, remarks correctly that during 
the war Soviet literature was an important wartime weapon. 
Consequently, the “authorities” quickly mobilised the writers 
and “forced” them to write about the exploits of Soviet 
soldiers. 

“Some nine hundred Soviet writers, in one form or anoth- 
er, took part in the war,” writes Struve, “and it is small 
wonder that they wrote about almost nothing else.” ! 

Struve names certain works, but nothing in them pleases 
him. Simonov’s Days and Nights? “...1t is not great litera- 
furs. ee" 

Fadeyev’s The Young Guard? “The novel is competently 

written and well put together.”° This is practically all 
that Struve found it necessary to say about the book. 
. “A large part of the war fiction ... was declamatory.” 4 
This is what Slonim has to say on the same subject. In the 
war literature, he assures us, the Soviet reader found ‘‘not 
aesthetic satisfaction but emotional release and gratifying 
analogy to situation in real life.” ® 

“Sentimentalism”, ‘verbosity’, “patriotic bombast” and 
“a shrill style” are only a few of the unflattering epithets 
and judgements of which this part of Slonim’s book on So- 
viet literature during the war is full. 

As for Boris Polevoi’s The Story of a Real Man, Slonim 
turns up his nose and states that “while reproducing real 
events, the novel sounds false and stilted”. ° 

Slonim is inclined to write off everything produced by 
Soviet literature in the war period. However, having declar- 
ed his view he seems suddenly to come to his senses and 
starts speaking of the successes of Soviet writers and of the 
fact that in spite of the complexities of wartime, they suc- 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 320. 

2 [bid., p. 301. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Mare Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
p. 270. 

5 [bid. 

6 Ibid., p. 285. 
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ceeded in writing several works of talent about the war. 


‘Among the best literary reflections of the ... war,” he 
writes, ‘were certainly Leonov’s ‘The Taking of Veliko- 
shumsk’ ... and his plays ‘Invasion’ and ‘Lyonushka’, ... 


‘The Star’ by Emmanuel Kazakevich, ... Simonov’s ‘Days 
and, Nights’... * 

It was not, of course, a sudden awakening of conscience 
that squeezed these admissions from the unwilling Sovieto- 
logist. This is simply a tactic which the anti-communists 
have long been resorting to, a way of making clever use of 
a minimum of objective statements to mask a maximum of 
falsification, fact-juggling and slander. 

This scanty statement of the successes of Soviet writers 
is, moreover, based on the premise that they were produced 
in an unnatural, ‘forced’ manner. Yarmolinsky, for in- 
stance, states quite plainly that Soviet writers wrote poetry, 
novels and plays according to “orders” and ‘directives’. 
Sometimes, he concedes, they were able in spite of this to 
write works of talent. 

And so we see that, according to Yarmolinsky, Soviet 
writers were “called up’, with a “directive” to stress the 
heroism of their countrymen, and that, according to Sim- 
mons, ‘writers were to concern themselves with exalted 
praise of the Soviet part in the War....”? 

Can they really think that the great patriotism display- 
ed by Soviet writers during the war was nothing more than 
the results of “orders” and ‘“directives’’? 

Were the Sovietologists really expecting indifference from 
Soviet writers towards the exploits of their people, which 
broke the back of fascism? 

Of course not. They are not that naive. 

They were perfectly aware of the important role 
played by the writer in affirming the spirit of the people, 
in arousing strong hatred for that enemy of humanity, naz- 
ism, and in cultivating a lofty Soviet patriotism. 

“The voice of the people’s heroic spirit” * was what Ale- 
xei Tolstoy called Soviet literature in 1942. Vsevolod Vi- 
shnevsky put it even more clearly: “In 1941-1942 we, the 


! Marc Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
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3 Alexei Tolstoy, Collected Works in Ten Volumes, Vol. 10, p. 553 
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writers, charged the people with a terrible hatred for the 
enemy.” ! 

And that is why the Sovietologists strive in vain with 
such stubborn and depressing monotony to make light of 
the great deeds performed by Soviet literature during the 
war and to compromise those works which portray most 
vividly the Soviet people’s exploits and to undermine the 
reader's trust in the sincerity of Soviet writers and their 
honesty in the service of the ideals of socialism. 

Avrahm Yarmolinsky attempts to pour ridicule on the 
deeds of Alexander Nevsky, Dmitry Donskoi, Mikhail Ku- 
tuzov, Kozma Minin and Dmitry Pozharsky, and Alexander 
Suvorov, and he speaks scathingly of the institution of 
government awards like the Orders of Alexander Nevsky, 
Alexander Suvoroy and Mikhail Kutuzov. He considers that 
the “authorities” took these steps because they ‘“‘sensed” 
that “appeals to fight for the fruits of the revolution, for 
the Socialist State’, would be less effective than the call 
to defend the land of their fathers. “Not class struggle, but 
national solidarity was stressed.” 2 

What can we say of the Sovietologists’ trickery? 

When mobilising the people to fight off nazism and to 
struggle for the freedom and independence of the socialist 
motherland, the Party and the Soviet Government were 
drawing on the country’s experiences to date. Soviet patriot- 
ism did not spring out of thin air, but inherited the pride 
of Russia’s glorious past. 

But the struggle against the nazi aggressor was not a 
struggle between nations, but a class struggle, a struggle 
between two social systems, between opposing ideologies. 
While this escapes Yarmolinsky, it was something that 
even Hitler understood all too well, for he stressed in his 
orders the class, ideological nature of the war against the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Army and the Soviet people saved the world 
from the fascist plague. The decisive contribution of the 
Soviet Union towards the victory over fascism remains un- 
contested. And when, now, Yarmolinsky and his like at- 
tempt to pour scorn on the heroism which the Soviet people 


! Vsevolod Vishnevsky, Collected Works in Five Volumes, Vol. 4, 
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displayed during the Second World War, is it not a blas- 
phemy of the memory of the twenty million Soviet dead and 
of that of the French, English and American youths who 
were killed by the fascists and buried in Europe? 

During the war years, when the eyes of the nations look- 
ed with hope to the Russian front, was there any thought of 
scorn in the minds of Yarmolinsky and his like whose lives 
depended directly on the heroism of Russian lads and on 
whether they would be able to hold out and destroy the 
nazi military machine? 

On July 1, 1941, the American writer Theodore Dreiser 
wrote to the Soviet people that there was nothing more 
important for liberal and democratic America than suc- 
cess for Russia in the struggle against Hitler. The Russian 
cause, he said, was always and everywhere the true cause 
of democracy, for Russia had already done more for the 
common people than any other country in history. ! 

On July 18, 1941, Upton Sinclair sent a telegram to the 
Soviet people in which he stressed his sincere admiration 
for the people of the Soviet Union and his hopes for its 
success in the struggle against despotism and reaction. ? 

During the war, Ernest Hemingway, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Paul de Kruif, Lillian Hellman, Rockwell Kent and many 
other prominent cultural figures in America sent the So- 
viet people their greetings and wished us success in the 
struggle against nazism. They expressed the feelings of the 
true America, an ally in the struggle against a common 
enemy, and they helped to strengthen the staunchness of 
the Soviet soldiers. We remember with gratitude these ex- 
pressions of solidarity from the progressive intellectuals of 
the USA, for they too were instrumental in cultivating So- 
viet patriotism. And however loud the sneers of Yarmo- 
linsky and his like, however hard they try to minimise the 
achievements of the Soviet people, they do not, and can 
never, succeed. 

However, Avrahm Yarmolinsky was not alone in his bias- 
ed interpretation of the efforts of the Soviet state (includ- 
ing Soviet writers) to organise the struggle against fas- 
cism. There were also other Sovietologists who could not 
resist the temptation. Marc Slonim, for example, states that 


1 Pravda, July 2, 1941. 
2 Izvestiya, July 18, 1941. 
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for Russia, the war started on June 22, 1941, and ended on 
May 9, 1945. He then notes the number of Soviet writers 
killed at the battle front, giving the number correctly as 
275, “including Yuri Krymov, Arkady Gaidar, Vassily Stavs- 
ky, Yefim Zozulia and Alexander Afinogenov”. ! 

But as soon as he comes to the necessity of giving a 
clear and accurate definition of the political system of the 
winning side, he sets out on a verbal tight-rope. Slonim 
cannot bring himself to say that it was socialism that 
triumphed, the socialist system and the Marxist ideology. 
Instead, he lapses (just like Yarmolinsky) into a lengthy 
and confused speculation to the effect that Soviet soldiers 
fought as a result of “national consciousness, mixed with 
idealistic visions”’,? and that socialism, as he sees it, had 
nothing to do with the matter, for it was not socialism that 
brought victory, but a “wave” of nationalism, and even of 
chauvinism that had “swept” the country. 

With feigned naivety, Slonim asks who, in any case, 
could give a clear answer to the question of who was the 
victor in the last war—socialism or the “enigmatic Russian 
soul” with its inexhaustible supplies of energy and viability. 
He wishes to lead the reader to the conclusion that it was 
all solely due to the “enigmatic Russian soul”. 

He even has “proofs” to hand: here they are. “The hero 
in the war fiction was not necessarily a Party member.... 
The very titles of the tales written at this time are reveal- 
ing: ‘A Simple-Hearted Man’ (Lavrenyov), ‘An Inspired 
Man’ (Platonov), ‘The Russian Character’ (Slonim attribut- 
ed it to Sholokhov, whereas in fact it was written by Ale- 
xei Tolstoy.—A. B.), ‘A Naval Soul’ (Sobolev), ‘Traits of 
the Soviet Man’ (Tikhonov), and ‘The Unvanquished’ (Gor- 
batov).... One of the most successful examples of this lit- 
erature dealing with the psychclogy of the Common Man 
was the highly popular poem ‘Vassily Tyorkin’ by Alexan- 
der Tvardovsky.” ° 

And so we see the ease with which Marc Slonim has 
“disproved” the fact that socialism did play a definite part 
in the Soviet people’s victory in the war. It turned out to 
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be an easy task: just take a few ‘‘titles’, none of which con- 
tains the word “‘socialism’’, and that settles that: socialism 
topples, to be replaced by the “enigmatic Russian soul’. 

Paper, so they say, can put up with anything. But Slo- 
nim’s reader has only to turn to the Soviet works whose 
titles he quotes for him to find that not a thread of the 
critic’s “conception” remains. Each of these stories shows 
the sources from which flowed the courage and firmness 
of Soviet people, who rose up to defend their socialist 
motherland and the ideals of socialism. 

We must note, moreover, that Slonim’s profound theoris- 
ing about the ‘enigmatic Russian soul” and socialism is far 
from original, and that we are seeing it for the second and 
even the third time.... Ernest Simmons had brought up 
the subject long before Slonim, when he wrote in discuss- 
ing the staunchness shown by the Soviet people in the 
Great Patriotic War and the heroism of the Soviet soldier, 
that socialism and the Soviet system had nothing to do with 
it, since “...pictures of stoic suffering in the rear, the 
amazing feats of the partisans, and the heroism at the 
front reveal the perennial qualities of the Russian people 
in time of war....”! 

It is enough to compare Slonim’s ideas with the cor- 
responding passages in Vera Alexandrova’s book to see how 
similar, to say the least, the ways of reasoning of various 
Sovietologists can be. Slonim says that socialism had noth- 
ing to do with the Soviet people’s victory in the Great 
Patriotic War, for ‘‘the hero in the war fiction was not ne- 
cessarily a Party member’, and Vera Alexandrova writes 
that in the fiction and drama dealing with the war, the 
heroes ‘‘were ordinary people ... peasant women, children, 
townsmen, and villagers. These new heroes were ... non- 
Communists”. ? 

Deming Brown, in a fit of blind fury, went so far as to 
say that “the Russian soldier was just as apolitical as the 
American, if not more so’. ° 

We believe that there is no need to prove that the Amer- 
ican soldiers, too, fought with a perfectly conscious politi- 
cal aim, the aim of destroying fascism. 


1 Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, p. 24. 

2 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 234. 
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And as for the Soviet soldiers, the extent of their po- 
litical awareness was convincingly proved to the whole 
world by the great victory which they won, and confirmed 
by the large numbers who joined the CPSU at the front. 

Let us adduce but a single figure: more than six million 
Soviet soldiers joined the Party at the front during the 
war years.! This figure is an eloquent statement of the 
high political awareness of the Soviet people, and we think 
that it will serve as a convincing answer to Deming 
Brown. 

During the Second World War America saw a heighten- 
ed interest in Soviet literature. The American people was 
eager to learn from works of literature the kind of man pro- 
duced by the age of socialism and to get to the roots of his 
courage and staunchness. 

American publishers could not ignore this growing inter- 
est. While in the 1930s only about forty Soviet authors 
were published in America (Gorky, Sholokhov, Leonov, 
Alexei Tolstoy, Ehrenburg, Serafimovich, Sobolev, Katayev. 
Nikolai Ostrovsky, Ilf and Petrov, and so on), in the 1940s 
this list grew to nearly a hundred (including Korneichuk, 
Mayakovsky, Gaidar, Afinogenov, Berezko, Tikhonov, Si- 
monov, Perventsev, Wasilewska, Furmanov, Polevoi, Gor- 
batov, Shishkov, Bek, and Panova). 

At the same time, in comparison with the 1930s there 
was a sharp fall in the number of books published by So- 
vietologists, who treated Soviet literature with a prejudiced 
approach. 

Taking into account the prevailing mood of the American 
people, which was the USSR’s ally in the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion, the publishers were in no hurry to bring out books of 
this latter type. During that period anti-Soviet fabrications 
were too unpopular. The people of the USA wished to 
know the truth from the original sources, and this wish was 
not to be ignored. 

In 1942, the USA saw the publication of Mayakovsky’s 
major poems, Arkady Gaidar’s Timur and His Squad, Ve- 
niamin Kaverin’s Two Captains, Ilya Ehrenburg’s The Fall 
of Paris, Alexander Polyakov’s Behind the Enemy Lines, 
and Leonid Leonov’s play The Invasion was produced 


1 History of the CPSU, Vol 5, Book I, Moscow, 4970, p. 370 (in 
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during the war along with Konstantin Simonov’s Russian 
People and others. 

The same heightened interest in Soviet writers was also 
seen in other countries. In the anthology Kniga (Book), 
put out by the USSR Book Chamber, we read that “during 
the war the works of Soviet writers were published in 35 
countries. There is no doubting the important contribution 
made by Soviet literature to consolidating progressive and 
democratic forces into a single anti-fascist camp”. ! 

Well aware of the wide readership gained by the works 
of Soviet writers during the Second World War, the So- 
vietologists kept at their efforts to compromise, or under- 
mine the trust of their readers in the ideological and artist- 
ic merits of these works. 

Gleb Struve, for instance, politely praises Leonid Leo- 
nov’s plays The Invasion and Lyonushka, along with Soviet 
war poetry, mentioning Alexei Surkov, Alexander Proko- 
fiev, Evgeny Dolmatovsky, Stepan Shchipachev, and Alex- 
ander Tvardovsky. 

But can one really regard as serious a discussion of the 
work of five Soviet poets if the whole of the writer’s ‘“‘analy- 
sis” of their work took up no more that 13 (thirteen!) lines 
of text? And, moreover, the same thirteen lines include re- 
ference to Vassily Tyorkin. 

At the same time, however, Struve devotes two whole 
pages to the work of Boris Pasternak and Anna Akhmato- 
va during this period, although, as he himself admits, 
‘neither published much during the war’. ? 

This is a particularly vivid example of Struve’s non- 
objective approach to the evaluation of Soviet literature 
during the war years. In fact, as the Soviet Pasternak 
scholar Zinovy Paperny has written, “Pasternak’s poetic 
voice was not heard at its full strength during the war 
years...”;° in spite of his visit to the front in 1943, at 
the time the poet did not succeed in writing work that was 
vivid or memorable. His long war-poem “Zarevo” (Glow) 
was never finished. The poet ‘‘did not succeed” with it, as 
the scholar put it. 


' Kniga. Research and Material. Anthology XV, Moscow, 1967, 
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it is not the Sovietologists’ love for poetry, of course, 
that caused them to counterpoise the work of Pasternak 
and Akhmatova against that of all the other Soviet poets 
and to shower only the former in fulsome praises. 

Let us take, for example, Vera Alexandrova’s efforts to 
interpret one of Akhmatova’s poems. With categorical self- 
confidence Vera Alexandrova announces that “‘the best war 
poem, ‘Courage’, was written by Anna Akhmatova”....! 

The self-confidently categorical quality of this opinion is 
a particularly telling revelation of the prejudice with which 
she evaluates works of Soviet literature. Of course Akhma- 
tova’s “Courage” expressed a firm faith in the ultimate vic- 
tory of the Soviet people’s righteous cause, and of course 
it occupies a worthy place in Soviet war poetry. But to call 
this ten-line poem “the best war poem’, as Alexandrova 
does, is a deliberate falsification. If we are to discuss which 
poems of the period were the “best”, which ones people 
cited by heart, sang and copied into their notebooks both 
at the battle and the home fronts, then, with all due res- 
pect to Akhmatova’s talent, it is other poems by other 
poets that we will name. We will have no difficulty in re- 
calling several such poems, for they live on in the memory 
of the people to this day, and evidently they are there to 
stay. Among those we cannot pass over are Alexei Surkov’s 
“The Dug-Out”’, Konstantin Simonov’s “Wait for Me”, Ni- 
kolai Tikhonov’s “Kirov Is with Us”, Margarita Aligher’s 
“Zoya” and many other talented poems, both long and 
short, by Soviet writers. 

And if we really are to choose the best war poem, any 
impartial researcher would be bound to pick Vassily 
Tyorkin. 

In this poem Tvardovsky, as no other poet, succeeded in 
depicting with outstanding talent the character of the ordi- 
nary Soviet man in his soldier’s uniform, in creating a strik- 
ingly lovable personage, a hero from the people, who grew 
up under socialism and is fully aware that he is defending 
not only the Soviet way of life, but the very idea of social- 
ism. He defends it with confidence, calmly, without panick- 
ing when in difficulties, overcoming with humour the pro- 
blems and troubles of life at the front, firmly believing 
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that victory will be on the side of right, on the side of the 
Soviet people. 

The novels and stories, poems, plays and articles pub- 
lished during the war by Soviet writers played an impor- 
tant role in strengthening the moral and political unity of 
the Soviet people. Permeated with the spirit of the heroic 
struggle against the curse of fascism, the books by Soviet 
writers were always greeted eagerly by the Soviet soldiers. 
In the trenches they kept treasured copies of the books 
they loved, alongside their guns. The newspaper Literatura 
i iskusstvo (Literature and Art) noted on February 12, 
1944, that in the units under Lieutenant-General Gorbatov, 
Nikolai Ostrovsky’s novel How the Steel Was Tempered 
was passed from hand to hand like a banner, and awarded 
to the worthiest and the bravest. 

In 1946 Moscow saw the publication of a book called 
Writers in the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945. Readers’ 
Letters, a collection of strikingly moving letters from the 
front which give their authors’ opinions on many works of 
Soviet literature. Here, for instance, is a letter written as 
early as January 1943 to Sholokhov by Captain N. I. Kho- 
dochy: ‘“My comrades and I carry your book (They Fought 
for Their Motherland.—A. B.) with us, always in our bags. 
It helps us to live and to fight. More than that, it teaches 
us a straightforward, truly humane attitude to all the vari- 
ous things that can happen in war. It is a book which we 
need...." | 

“It helps us to live and to fight....” In the simple, un- 
sophisticated words of a front-liner we find the best evalua- 
tion of the role played by Soviet literature during the war. 

The works of Soviet writers taught their people how to 
win, they extolled the heroism and courage of the Soviet 
people, they knocked at the heart of every Soviet man and 
called him to great feats in the name of freedom, in the 
name of socialism. 

In spite of all this, it is completely different themes from 
Soviet war literature that are given prominence by the So- 
vietologists. Harkins notes that “the Second World War 
(1941-1945) ... brought important changes to the Soviet 
literary world’, that Soviet writers went to the front and 
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many of them were “killed or wounded, and those who sur- 
vived were forced to endure all the rigors of combat ex- 
perience”’. 

As for the content of their literary work, Harkins states 
vaguely that “new themes and a refreshingly new vision 
of life began to appear in some of the fragmentary and 
hastily written material that found its way into print”. ! 

Harkins does not explain the nature of these ‘‘new themes” 
or of this “refreshingly new vision of life’. He might, 
of course, never have intended to give a detailed account of 
the new themes in Soviet literature, his aim might well 
have been simply to state in an abstract formula the neces- 
sity of a new approach by which to evaluate Soviet war lit- 
erature as distinct from that of the pre-war period. 

However, his colleagues have given concrete expression 
to this abstract formula. 

Harold Swayze explained Harkins’ formula in the follow- 
ing words: “The impact of the war, the sacrifice it demand- 
ed, the deprivation and suffering that it brought opened 
new realms of experience to thousands, and Soviet writers... 
expressed their moods and sentiments... .” ? 

And so we see that this ‘new vision of life’ was to be 
found, according to Swayze, in the fact that Soviet writers 
“expressed” the moods and sentiments brought about by the 
deprivation and suffering of war. 

But perhaps some other Sovietologist has a different, an 
“original” evaluation to give us of the themes to be found 
in Soviet war literature? Alas, the only differences which 
we will find are in the sort of emotion with which a given 
Sovietologist states, proves and disseminates the single idea 
with which they have all, without exception, been pro- 
grammed. 

Vera Alexandrova, for instance, states peremptorily that 
the basic theme in Soviet war literature was that of suf- 
fering. As she puts it, she sees but a single tragic motif 
in the war work of Soviet writers: ‘“‘We have seen much 
suffering.” 3 

But what about the heroic theme? And the theme of the 
great feat of the Soviet people? 

1 William Harkins, Dictionary of Russian Literature, p. 233. 


2 Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR, 
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Of course, Soviet war literature shows all the profound 
suffering and privation caused by the perfidious attack on 
the Soviet Union by the nazi war machine. Reading about 
the privations of their motherland inspired the hearts of 
Soviet soldiers with a thirst for vengeance and fired them 
with hate for the nazi beasts. But to reduce Soviet war lit- 
erature to the single common denominator of suffering and 
privalion is to impoverish it, to rob it of its ideological and 
political ring, and consciously to belittle its active influence 
in fostering the heroism of the Soviet soldier. 

Moreover, the ‘‘theme of suffering’ was not the most im- 
portant theme in Soviet war literature. It was a literature 
of heroism, about the heroic exploits of the Soviet people, 
about the members of the new, socialist society: wherever 
they found themselves, be it at the front, in the partisan 
detachment, in the factories or collective-farm fields far 
from the battle front, every day and every hour they show- 
ed unprecedented strength and pride of spirit, readiness for 
a heroic act, self-sacrifice and selflessness, contempt for the 
privations of war and even for death itself in the name of 
communist ideals and of the Soviet way of life. 

The works written on the subject of war by Soviet writ- 
ers reveal to an amazed world the greatness of the Soviet 
people’s achievement in all its magnificence and the great- 
ness of each Soviet citizen. Novels, stories, plays and essays 
like Sholokhov’s They Fought for Their Motherland, Tvar- 
dovsky’s Vassily Tyorkin, Wasilewska’s The Rainbow, Kor- 
neichuk’s The Front, Simonov’s Russian People, Kaza- 
kevich’s The Star, Bek’s Volokolamsk Highway and Pole- 
voi’s The Story of a Real Man, Leonov’s The Taking of Ve- 
likoshumsk, Fadeyev’s The Young Guard, or Ehren- 
burg’s articles, not to mention the poetry of the war years, 
extolled all the beauty of the deeds performed by Soviet 
man who saved the world from the fascist plague. 

These and many other books by Soviet writers helped 
millions of foreign readers to understand the inner world 
of Soviet man, the sources of his staunchness and courage, 
his loyalty to the Soviet system and to the world of social- 
ism, and engendered sympathy for the soldiers of the lib- 
erating Soviet army. 

Not for nothing did Hitler’s propaganda rage and threaten 
terrible punishments for many Soviet writers, some of whom 
were even named nazism’s enemy number one. 
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The Sovietologists, too, make special mention of many 
of the books named above; but they are completely biased 
in the opinions and commentaries which they give in their 
“studies”. 

For instance, referring to Ehrenburg’s burning war arti- 
cles and essays, Gleb Struve remarks contemptuously that 
“...his patriotic effusions during the Soviet-German war 
are mere pose.” ! 

From what we can see, Gleb Struve seems to be complete- 
ly hostile towards Ehrenburg, both the man and his work. 
There is only one work of Ehrenburg’s whose merit he rec- 
ognises, and that with various reservations—the novel Julio 
Jurenito, because, according to Struve, in this novel “he 
managed to find the most adequate form of expression for 
his cynical nihilism, his unprincipled mockery of every- 
ming, ..”.? 

Struve’s hatred for Ehrenburg is also to be seen in his 
impotent, peevish reference to the latter’s ‘“‘all-pervading, 
nihilistic cynicism” which he claims to be endemic in the 
writer and “Ehrenburg’s principal attribute as a writer’. ? 

What can we say of such lies? 

The sharp and talented pen of this respected Soviet writer 
was obviously a harassment to the anti-communists, since 
their abuse of him has so much in common with Goebbels’ 
World War II propaganda. 

However, mere abuse could never replace real arguments, 
and in these Struve is completely lacking. 

As we have already seen, all that Struve has to say about 
Fadeyev’s The Young Guard is ‘“‘Fadeyev succeeded in in- 
vesting his heroes ... with flesh and blood.... The novel 
is competently written and well put together”. 4 

Alexandrova is content with the vague remark that 
“among the works of that period (ie. the period of the 
Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945.—A. B.) which still 
survive in literature is the novel by the late Alexander Fa- 
deyev, The Young Guard”.° 

Yarmolinsky, on the other hand, devotes much space to 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 138. 

2 Tbid. 

3 [bid. 

4 Ibid., p. 301. 

5 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 240. 
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Fadeyev’s novel. However, it was not the content of The 
Young Guard that attracted his attention, not the full-blood- 
ed characters, the Soviet young people whose patriotism 
and true heroism were so powerfully and convincingly de- 
picted by the author. 

Yarmolinsky is interested only in the critiques of the 
first version of the novel that appeared in the Soviet press. 
He gives us a scrupulous list of where and when each pub- 
lication produced its critique of the novel. On seven (!) 
whole pages he goes into the details of these articles of 
criticism, while of the novel itself, of its young characters 
and their struggle against fascism, he has less that ten 
lines to say. 

On the other hand, he recounts with evident relish vari- 
ous tales and gossip about the lives of some of the Young 
Guard members. They say, for instance, according to what 
he writes, that Koshevoi escaped by a miracle and defected 
to the West (1). 

This gossip is served up skilfully: we are merely pre- 
sented with the ‘rumours’, while the author remains silent 
on his own attitude to them, as though to say: “You can 
take it or leave it.” 

Yarmolinsky is guided by a single aim: to undermine the 
reader's trust in the heroism of Soviet young people during 
the war and to belittle the exploit of the Young Guard. 
However, by sneering at the heroic deeds of the Young 
Guard the author is disgracing only himself. For the dead 
know no shame. 

It is natural that the theme of the Great Patriotic War 
of 1941-1945 should continue to attract Soviet writers. The 
heroism of the Soviet people, who defended the freedom and 
independence of their country in the fierce battle against 
fascism, is dealt with in many truthful and striking works 
of literature published in the post-war years. 

At the 25th Party Congress General Secretary of the CC 
CPSU Leonid Brezhnev spoke with great emotion of the 
continuing importance of this theme in the work of the 
Soviet artistic intelligentsia: “War veterans experience the 
emotion of joining the protagonists of novels, stories, films 
and plays in retraversing the frontline roads in the hot 
flames of battle and the bitter cold of the snows, and bow 
in veneration before the strength of the spirit displayed by 
their living and dead comrades-in-arms. Through the mirac- 
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ulous effect of art, the younger generation feels involved 
in the exploits of its fathers or of the young girls who died 
in the quiet dawn to gain immortality in the fight for the 
freedom of their Homeland. Such is true art, which recre- 
ates the past and helps to foster the Soviet patriot, the inter- 
nationalist.” ! 

The books by American Sovietologists and journalists 
often display an ironic attitude to the memories of the war 
years which the Soviet people have kept alive. 

In Kaiser’s book Russia. The People and the Power, for 
instance, we read the author’s disingenuous surprise at 
finding that “thirty years after its conclusion the war re- 
mains a haunting presence in Soviet life.... The regime ... 
encourages the survival of war memories.” 2 

Another American journalist, Hedric Smith, in his book 
The Russians speaks with open sarcasm of the traditional 
meetings of Soviet veterans that take place on Victory Day. 
“For most Americans, World War II is now a distant and 
insignificant abstraction, a chapter of near-ancient his- 
tory,” ? remarks Smith with incomprehensible _ self-satis- 
faction. 

What can we say to all this? The population of America 
was fortunate enough not to experience all the horrors of 
war; there were no enemy bombs exploding on American 
soil, no armadas of tanks with swastikas, no thundering 
guns; her cities and factories remained intact, her women, 
children and old people were never exposed to the bullets 
of invaders. American youths in uniform sailed over the 
ocean to fight fascism in the fields of Europe. Some of 
them never returned home, but the American press com- 
forted the public with the fact that more people were killed 
in crashes on the roads of America than in battle during 
World War II. 

It is possible that for part of the American population 
the war against nazism really was a ‘distant and insignifi- 
cant abstraction”. 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy, Moscow, 
1976, pp. 94, 95. 

2 Robert Kaiser, Russia. The People and the Power, New York, 
(976, p. 253. 

3 Hedrick Smith, The Russians, New York, 1976, p. 345. 
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But for the peoples of the USSR, whose land was dev- 
astated by the fiery whirlwind of war and who lost twenty 
million lives, the memory of their heroic struggle for free- 
dom and of their sacrifices, losses and privations can never 
be reduced to an “insignificant abstraction”. 

Speaking at the Fifth Congress of Soviet Writers in 1971, 
the well-known Soviet poet Robert Rozhdestvensky put it 
this way: “I have often been asked in the West: ‘Why do 
you and your comrades write so much about the war? It all 
happened so long ago, and a whole new generation has 
grown up which knows nothing of war.... Why do you 
write about it? You weren’t involved yourself....’ 

“Tt’s true, I wasn’t involved myself. I was only a little 
boy when the war broke out. But it was my country and my 
people that were involved. It was my father and my mother. 
It was all my mother’s brothers. And twenty million Soviet 
dead is our sorrow, our tragedy and our immortality. Now 
we live both for ourselves and for them.... It is we who are 
living out their lives, and that is why our memory of them 
will never fail. 

“Our earthly nights are lit not only by the moon and the 
stars, but also by the eternal flames that burn on the vast 
city squares of my motherland. And that is why we write 
about the war and regard it as our sacred duty.” ! 

The Soviet people were the most staunch and selfless 
fighters against fascism, and they played the decisive part 
in the destruction of the nazi war machine. 

In the USA there are evidently certain influential forces 
who are eager to wipe out of the American memory the 
years of struggle shared with the Soviet people, a heroic 
struggle against a common enemy. There are obviously 
some who are interested in burying in oblivion the years 
of fruitful co-operation between our two peoples, both mil- 
itary and non-military, and depicting them as a “distant 
and insignificant abstraction”. And the only people in whose 
interests this is are those whom we now call the enemies of 
détente.... 


1 Verbatim Report of the Fifth Congress of Soviet Writers, 
Moscow, 1972, p. 106 (in Russian). 
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2. The Profitable Business 
of the Cold War 


The Soviet Union’s victory in the Second World War was 
vastly instrumental in building up and maintaining the 
USSR’s international prestige and in arousing unprecedent- 
ed interest in the Soviet way of life and the ideas of social- 
ism. 

This was something which reactionary circles in the USA 
were particularly afraid of, those who straight after the end 
of the war did much to worsen sharply the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural relations with the USSR: a war was 
started which the American journalist Walter Lippmann 
was later to call “the cold war”. 

As early as January 1946 President Truman ordered his 
Secretary of State, James Byrns, who was having talks 
with the Soviet Government in Moscow, to treat Russia 
with an “iron fist’. 

On March 5. 1946, in the little Missouri town of Ful- 
ton, ex-Prime Minister of Britain Winston Churchill, in the 
presence of President Truman, gave the notorious speech in 
which he actually called upon the West to launch an 
open anti-communist crusade. It is this speech which is 
regarded as the start of the long, dark years of the cold 
war. 

As the English Times Literary Supplement was later to 
note, “after the Fulton speech, fear and detestation of com- 
munism, never quite silent even during the war, found free 
and increasingly vociferous expression, and combined with 
fear of Soviet military power to provide the cement of the 
Atlantic Alliance” (ie. NATO.—A. B.).! 

This ‘‘cooling-off” in the relations between the USA and 
the USSR that took place immediately after the war was 
accompanied by a turn to the right in the internal policy 
of the USA. The imperialist ruling circles in America 
started to “turn the screws” in all spheres of the country’s 
social and intellectual life in an attempt to set up a kind 
of “thought control”. 

The first official act of this type was the law signed by 


1 The Times Literary Supplement, February 3, 1966, p. 73. 
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President Truman on March 22, 1947, introducing the pro- 
gramme of “federal loyalty”. According to this law, more 
than two million government employees had to swear a 
“loyalty oath”. 

It was this law which opened the way for the dyed-in- 
the-wool reactionary circles in the USA to launch a sweep- 
ing and unrestrained attack on American progressive 
thinking; it was this law which led after a short time to 
the appearance on the political scene of Senator McCarthy 
whose name is linked with one of the most disgraceful 
pages in American history. 

This “turning of the screws” in the political and ideolog- 
ical life of post-war America is often demagogically ex- 
plained by the bourgeois historians of the USA as a result 
of the so-called “red menace” of the USSR. 

However, the real reason had nothing to do with this 
mythical “red menace” but lay in the very nature of 
imperialism, which in its struggle against social progress 
resorts to the most underhand methods. 

Truman’s Law of March 22, 1947, was not the first such 
law in the country’s history: as early as 1921 the USA 
had seen the passing of the Lusk law, after which there 
was a nation-wide campaign of investigations and denounce- 
ments, and schoolteachers were forced to swear their 
“loyalty”’. 

Imperialism is afraid of progressive ideas. The campaign 
to suppress the freedom of thought in the USA unleashed 
by the Lusk law was the result of panic at the ideas of the 
victorious October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 

The Lusk law was a sort of preventive ideological and 
political repressive measure aimed at terrorising progressive 
social trends. 

The same aim was pursued by the noisy campaign un- 
leashed in the middle of the 1930s by the Hearst press 
against “radicals” in schools and colleges. The establish- 
ment in 1938 of a special House Commission on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities legalised the start of a sort of “inquisition” 
aimed at suppressing the freedom of thought in the USA 
and at holding back the dissemination of socialist ideas 
throughout the world. 

President Truman’s administration and the beginning of 
President Hisenhower’s sprouted many reactionary laws and 
doctrines, including the “Truman doctrine”, which encour- 
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aged the American military to direct interference into the 
affairs of sovereign states in order to crush their revolu- 
tionary-democratic movements, the Marshall Plan, aimed at 
tying Europe down economically, the “doctrine of contain- 
ing communism” worked out by George Kennan, which led 
to the creation of a whole range of aggressive military and 
political blocs from NATO to SEATO, the Dulles “libera- 
tion” doctrine and Dulles’ policy of “balancing on the brink 
of war”, and the Taft-Hartley anti-labour act, and many 
other similar laws.... 

This period also saw a multitude of political trials: “the 
trial of the Twelve” (the leaders of the US Com- 
munist Party), the disgraceful trial of ten progressive Holly- 
wood screenwriters, and several other trials where people 
were sentenced for thinking differently from the ruling class 
of capitalists; the anti-communist hysteria brought on by 
successful tests in the USSR of nuclear weapons in 1949 
and the intensification of spy-mania in the USA, whose 
victims were the Rosenbergs and Julius Hiss.... 

“’..The democrats acted like—dictators. ..” ! states Carey 
McWilliams in Witch Hunt. 

It was at this period, more than ever before perhaps, 
that we lived under the direct threat of a new world war. 
Brandishing their atom bomb, the American imperialists 
were thirsting to use force to check the influence of 
the ideas of socialism and to wipe off the face of the 
earth those countries where these ideas were put into 
practice. 

It took the mobilisation of progressive forces all over 
the world to prevent a new catastrophe. Soviet writers 
played an active part in the struggle for peace. On Septem- 
ber 20, 1947, they published in Literaturnaya gazeta an 
open letter to American writers: “Whose side are you on, 
masters of culture?” 

This letter, signed by Sholokhov, Fedin, Leonov, Fa- 
deyev, Tvardovsky, Simonov, Katayev, Korneichuk, Pogo- 
din and other Soviet writers, said: “...We call upon you, 
masters of American culture, to raise your voices against a 
new threat of fascism, against the warmongers, for peace 


1 Carey McWilliams, Witch Hunt. The Revival of Heresy, Boston, 
4950, p. 166. 
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and brotherhood among nations, for a brotherhood of cul- 
ture and for the happiness of the human race!” 

This letter elicited a sympathetic response from the world 
of American culture. The American writers’ reply was pub- 
lished in Literaturnaya gazeta of May 1, 1948, and in the 
spring of 1949 Fadeyev gave a speech at the American 
scientific and cultural congress in defence of peace. 

The voice of Soviet writers at World Peace Congresses 
in Wroclaw, Paris, Warsaw, Vienna and Moscow—the 
voices of Fadeyev, Tikhonov, Ehrenburg, Wasilewska, Vur- 
gun and Fedin—contributed to raising the alarm for the 
future of the world, strengthening people’s confidence in the 
possibility of spoiling the plans of the warmongers. 

In March 1951 the USSR Supreme Soviet, after hearing 
a report by Nikolai Tikhonov, passed the “Law on the De- 
fence of Peace”’. 

The activities of Soviet writers in the international peace 
movement during the post-war years have been an undis- 
guised annoyance to the anti-communists. 

Gleb Struve speaks with sarcasm of the peace movement 
and peace champions, who, he says, occupied themselves 
with the denunciation of “Anglo-American imperialists” 
and “warmongers”. As to Soviet writers, who were taking 
an active part in this movement, he continues, they seemed 
quickly to have forgotten the wartime alliance against 
Hitler and have started to portray Western democra- 
cies as a “capitalist encirclement’, as “the implacable 
enemies of the Soviet Union, plotting ... for its destruc- 
tobe 

Simmons claims that after the war Soviet writers were 
forced to concern themselves “with exalted praise of the 
Soviet part in the war.... Later another category was 
added—the hostile designs of the West and especially of 
America, against the Soviet Union”. ? 

It is easy to understand the displeasure of Struve and 
Simmons at the participation of Soviet writers in the peace 
movement; Soviet writers tore the hypocritical ‘‘peace- 
makers’? masks from the faces of Gleb Struve’s masters, 
mercilessly exposing the aims of American and British 
imperialists to plunge the world into a third world war. 


1 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 347. 
2 Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, p. 24. 
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But perhaps Struve and Simmons have forgotten who at 
the end of the Second World War gave the order to collect 
the weapons of the routed fascist armies and keep them 
ready for a new offensive against the Soviet Army, to be 
used by what was left of the nazis? 

Perhaps they have forgotten Churchill’s Fulton 
speech? 

Perhaps they do not remember the “theory” of ‘rolling 
back Communism” and the brinkmanship policy? 

Perhaps we should remind them of the scandalous issue 
of the magazine Colliers which called for a preventive war 
against the USSR? Or of the creation of aggressive mil- 
itary blocs like NATO, SEATO and so on? 

The efforts of peace-loving peoples thwarted the imperial- 
ists’ attempts to unleash a war against the countries of the 
socialist community, against the USSR. And Soviet writers 
have every reason to be proud of their struggle 
to prevent an atomic third world war. The impotent 
complaints of Struve and his colleagues are the perfect 
proof of this. 

“The press and radio (television was then only just start- 
ing up),” writes the Polish journalist Jaszuniski in his book 
Spies?, “created an atmosphere of hysteria which was part 
of the ‘cold war’ undertaken by the USA against the 
Soviet Union. In this atmosphere the average American 
was inclined to think that his country was under threat 
from the ‘reds’. It was the kind of atmosphere likely to 
produce a demagogue who would bring to perfection—and 
also fo absurdity—the methods of hunting-down the 
‘reds’ ”: 

And the demagogue did indeed appear, in the person of 
Senator McCarthy. On February 9, 1950, McCarthy gave a 
speech in the little town of Wheeling, in West Virginia, 
containing the sensational news that there were 205 mem- 
bers of the US Communist Party working in the State De- 
partment, and that although the Secretary of State was 
aware of this, they were ‘nevertheless ... still working and 
shaping the policy in the State Department.” ” 

Wearing the mask of a patriot the senator with impun- 
ity terrorised American society with the bogey of “com- 


1 Grzegorz Jaszutiski, Spies? From the History of the “Witch 
Hunt” in the USA, Moscow, 1972, p. 34 (in Russian). 
2 Carey McWilliams, Witch Hunt. The Revival of Heresy, p. 13. 
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munism” for almost four years. McCarthy branded as 
traitors General Marshall, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
General Eisenhower and many other politicians from the 
upper hierarchy of the USA. 

In this way the policy of anti-communism set into motion 
by extreme-right reactionary circles in America was cCar- 
ried to absurdity by Senator McCarthy and turned against 
the very men who inspired it. 

At the end of 1954 McCarthy was removed from the Amer- 
ican political scene. “If it had not been for the support 
of influential American circles, if it had not been for their 
money,” writes Jaszuiski, “if it had not been for help from 
the FBI and the press, McCarthy would not have achieved 
much. Towards the end of his career it turned out to be 
easy to burst the bubble of his lies and demagogy. It was 
enough for competent circles in the American ruling élite 
to decide to liquidate McCarthy, and in a few months’ time 
his political death-sentence was passed.” ! 

Of course, the words ‘‘death-sentence” are not to be taken 
over-literally. As we see from Fred J. Cook’s The Night- 
mare Decade. The Life and Times of Senator Joe McCarthy, 
at the end of 1954 the Senate passed a resolution condemn- 
ing merely McCarthy’s way of action. “He (McCarthy.— 
A. B.) had not been ‘lynched’. He had not been ousted 
from the Senate. He had not lost his committee assign- 
ments. He was no longer chairman of the Government Ope- 
rations Committee simply because Democrats had recaptur- 
ed control of the Senate in the 1954 elections....” ? 

And so although McCarthy lost all influence as a political 
figure and ceased to inspire fear, the spirit of McCarthy- 
ism, the spirit of the witch hunt, suspicion of free-thinkers 
and of progressive social phenomena, and intolerance of 
communism took firm root in various sections of American 
society. 

As the Soviet Academician Arbatov notes, it is at this 
period that in America “the Communist Party was practi- 
cally outlawed, along with progressive organisations and 
trade unions.... The ‘witch hunt’ became a part of of- 


! Grzegorz Jaszunski, Spies? From the History of the “Witch 
Hunt” in the USA, p. 47. 

2 Fred J. Cook, The Nightmare Decade. The Life and Times of 
Senator Joe McCarthy, New York, 1971, pp. 533-34. 
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ficial policy, and methods of persecution and reprisals that 
were often reminiscent of the fascists were flourishing. The 
law, the judicial system and the activities of executive 
bodies were all subordinated to anti-communist aims”. ! 

Evaluating McCarthyism as a political phenomenon, the 
US Communist Party stressed in its programme in August 
1954 that: “McCarthyism aims to impose fascism on the 
country, to take it over through a program of unbridled in- 
timidation and demagogy.... McCarthyism seeks to turn 
America into a land of yes-men and informers, a land where 
patriotism is replaced with jingoism, independent thought 
with conformity, courage with servility.” ? 

The harm done to the American people by the policy of 
anti-communism and anti-Sovietism was clear not only to 
the Communists. Even people who did not share the ideas 
of communism looked with alarm on the actions of the 
McCarthyist extremists. Analysing the political practices 
of the American ruling circles, they made observations 
like: “The more violently we ‘fight Communism’, as a 
heresy, the more we are compelled to borrow and apply the 
methods of the police state.” ° 

The thorough study of the post-war internal policy of the 
USA carried out by the author of Witch Hunt led him to 
some sad conclusions: ‘““We had abandoned freedom as a 
principle of American life and ... we had turned autocrats 
and authoritarians.... Today American capitalism has 
entered upon its ideological phase—that is, its presupposi- 
tions have now been given formal ideological statement and 
its underlying assumptions have been crystallized as doc- 
trine; not to accept these presuppositions and assumptions 
is to run the risk of being called ‘un-American’. The creed 
of the American capitalist, in short, is now hardening into 
the mould of official doctrine. 

“To admit that a Communist cannot be a loyal American 
is to concede a prime tenet of the capitalist ideology, which 
is that all those who reject the philosophy of ‘free enter- 
prise’ are ‘bad security risks’. And to concede this tenet, 


1G. A. Arbatov, Jdeologicheskaya borba v sovremennykh mezhdu- 
narodnykh otnosheniyakh (The Ideological Struggle in Contemporary 
International Relations), Moscow, 1970, p. 142. 

2 Political Affairs, October 1954, p. 6. 

3 Carey McWilliams, Witch Hunt, pp. 339-40. 
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with all its implications, is to go a long way toward accept- 
ing the capitalist credo as the official American ideology.” ! 

And so we see that the policy of anti-communism and 
unbridled reaction, especially during the McCarthy period, 
created conditions for foisting onto American society as 
its official ideology the views, moral standards and outlook 
specific to American capitalists, determined by an insatiable 
craving for super-profit and intolerance of the ideas of 
socialism and communism. 

Of course, the strained political atmosphere in post-war 
America, the cold war being waged against the socialist 
countries, especially the USSR, and rampant McCarthyism 
each had a profound effect on all spheres of the life of 
American society. The ideological brain-washing of the 
American population in a spirit of anti-Sovietism was car- 
ried out through all the mass media, through the church 
and through the schools. Schools and colleges hastened to 
introduce special courses aiming through ‘“anti-commu- 
nism inoculation” to protect young people from the ideas of 
communism. There was no question of allowing any flirta- 
tion with the “liberal” approach. “The presentation of the 
anti-communism course,” noted David Mallery in his book 
Teaching About Communism, “must be very firm and posi- 
tive, permitting no challenge from any student to the basic 
proposition that communism is wrong and our way of life 
is the only way. Stated differently, academic freedom should 
not permit academic discussion of whether we are right in 
this course.” ? 

The literature and art of the USA were invaded by con- 
formism, by unending paeans to the American way of life 
and fierce criticism of the ideas of communism. 

It was probably the two decades immediately following 
the war that saw the full flowering of the anti-communist 
and anti-Soviet tendencies in American Sovietology, es- 
pecially in that sphere that Billington so blithely dubbed 
“cultural Kremlinology”, which concentrated on the strug- 
gle against Soviet literature and art. 

This was truly a “golden age” for the Sovietologists. 
They were openly given generous financial support from 


' Carey McWilliams, Witch Hunt, p. 53. 
* David Mallery, Teaching About Communism. A Definition of the 
Problem and a Description of Some Practices, Boston, 1962, pp. 6, 7. 
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_ the numerous funds and from the state, they had un- 
precedented publicity both at home and abroad, their books 
were published in huge editions, becoming a part of the 
required reading in the schools. 

Many universities hastened to open new ‘Russian centres”, 
training “specialists” in Soviet literature from among Amer- 
icans. Their textbooks were the works of the same few: 
Max Eastman. Gleb Struve, Mare Slonim, Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky, Ernest Simmons and the other “‘maitres” of anti-com- 
munism. 

According to the journal Slavic Review, there were more 
doctoral theses on Russia and the Soviet Union in the uni- 
versities of the USA, Canada and England during the 
1960s than there had been during the whole of the period 
between 1876 and 1960. ! 

From the end of the 1940s America saw a sudden stream 
of publications about Soviet literature by a new generation 
of Sovietologists, educated in the spirit of anti-communism 
and anti-Sovietism. Harkins, Edward Brown, Erlich, Gibian, 
Vickery, McLean, Deming Brown, Richards, Gifford, Billing- 
ton, Carlisle, and dozens of others emerged to fish in the 
waters of ‘cultural Kremlinology”. 

Their catch was more than a hundred books of varying 
thickness in which they developed, extended, enlarged and 
often simply muddled the evaluations, conclusions and con- 
ceptions worked out by the first generation of “cultural 
Kremlinologists”, and especially by Gleb Struve. Incidental- 
ly, at the very height of McCarthyism, in 1951, Struve’s 
book was re-issued in the USA. 

During the same period the number of editions of Soviet 
authors available in the USA was greatly reduced. 

If in 1946, for instance, 26 works by 17 Soviet authors 
were published in the USA, in 1951 there was only one book 
by Gorky; in 1952 one book by Prishvin; in 1953 only 
The Harvest by Galina Nikolayeva.... 

During the whole of the 1950s, the USA saw the publica- 
tion of only about thirty works by Soviet writers. It comes 
on average to about three books a year.... Published in 
tiny editions.... In other words, the leaders of American 
intellectual life unceremoniously resorted to the harshest 


1 Slavic Review, Vol. 28, No. 4, December 1969, p. 699. 
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administrative methods in order to all but exclude Soviet 
books from the country’s bookshops. Moreover, the hun- 
dreds of “experts” in Soviet literature built a paper screen 
of their prejudiced and calumniatory tracts on Soviet litera- 
ture. The American public was inundated with books about 
Soviet literature, and the literature itself turned out to be 
persona non grata, as though it had ceased to exist for the 
American people. 

As a result of this intensive and unremitting ideological 
brainwashing of the American people in the spirit of anti- 
communism and anti-Sovietism, as a result of the forcible 
isolation of the American reader from any objective infor- 
mation about the Soviet way of life and from Soviet litera- 
ture, the ruling circles in the USA and their propaganda 
machine succeeded in inculcating in the minds of many 
Americans a blind hatred of communist ideas. Here, for 
instance, are the results of a poll conducted in 1963 on the 
subject of attitudes to members of the US Communist Par- 
ty: “68 per cent of the American people would not allow 
a Communist to make a speech...; 941 per cent would fire 
him from a high school teaching post; 61 per cent would 
put him in jail, 77 per cent would take away his American 
citizenship, 68 per cent would fire him from a clerk’s job 
in a store....””! 

And even so, as Anatomy of Anti-Communism, published 
in the USA in 1969, points out, anti-communism “has not 
‘stopped Communism’”’? in the USA although it continues, 
as the authors admit, to exist in the form of a blind, fana- 
tical political ideology. 

It is this blind hatred for the ideas of communism that 
accounts for the continuing activities of many reactionary 
organisations in America, from the infamous John Birch 
Society to the racist Ku Klux Klan organisations in the 
South. 

However, there is something else emerging with increas- 
ing clarity. The American people surely cannot live all the 
time in an atmosphere of hatred, suspicion and fear. They 
have the right to know the truth about the Soviet way of 


1D. Bristol et al., Anatomy of Anti-Communism. A Report Pre- 
pared for the Peace Education Division of the American Friends 
Service Committee, New York, 1969, p. 62. 

2 Teid., p. V- 
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life and Soviet culture, and overcoming all obstacles and 
interdictions this truth succeeds in reaching the hearts of 
many Americans. This greatly alarms the propaganda ma- 
chine of the country’s ruling circles, and it impels them to 
seek ever more subtle ways to fight and compromise the 
most progressive ideas our age has produced—the ideas of 
communism. 
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New Times— New 


Taeties 


1. Speculation by the Sovietologists 
After the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU 


As the defence potential and economic might of the So- 
viet state increased and as the international prestige and 
authority of the world socialist system grew, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to hide the truth about socialism and the 
development of its culture. 

“We saw the incredible happen,” writes McWilliams, 
“we saw barbarous Russia ... assert a claim to world leader- 
ship. We heard ... claims: of having eliminated racial 
discrimination; of having solved the problem of unemploy- 
ment; of having lifted the burden from the oppressed.” ! 

The launching of the Earth’s first artificial satellite in 
the Soviet Union stunned American society. It suddenly 
became evident that the dark image of a backward country, 
created by anti-communist propaganda, in no way corres- 
ponded to reality; clearly, the socialist Soviet state was 
developing fast and possessed inexhaustible resources, both 
material and spiritual. 

In their confusion some Sovietologists muttered about the 
“irony of fate” which made the Soviet Union “succeed 
where most thought it would fail: in defeating the Germans 
and conquering outer space”’. 

It became evident that the stubborn attempts of the anti- 
communist propaganda machine to “shut off’ the Soviet 
Union, to slander its aims and its achievements, were suf- 
fering a fiasco. 

Another thing which became increasingly obvious was 
that there was no future for a policy of acting “from posi- 
tions of strength” with the USSR and the other socialist 
countries. 


1 Carey McWilliams, Witch Hunt, p. 60. 
2 James Billington. The Icon and the Aze, p- 592. 
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A difficult time had come, a time for “re-estimating 
values”, for revaluating the bankrupt anti-communist “roll 
back” and “liberation” doctrines. 

This period covered the second half of the 1950s and 
the whole of the 1960s, and stretches right up to the pres- 
ent day. It is characterised by a desperate search for new 
methods in the struggle against the growing influence of 
the ideas of communism, the working out of new doct- 
rines and of new, increasingly cunning and sophisticated 
tactics. 

The beginning of this change in the strategy and tac- 
tics of anti-communist propaganda coincided in time with 
the period after the 20th Congress of the CPSU when the 
Leninist norms were being restored in Soviet society. 

The ideologists of anti-communism attempted to use to 
their own advantage the CPSU’s work on developing furth- 
er the democratic principles of the Soviet state, and they 
changed tactics to embrace a large-scale campaign of ideo- 
logical subversion against the countries of the socialist 
community. 

In January 1958 Henry Roberts, the then Director of the 
Russian Institute of Columbia University, announced in one 
of his speeches: “At a point in history when there seems 
to be a military stalemate of sorts, when diplomacy finds 
few serious negotiable issues, is it not quite possible ... 
that the whole weight ... of these two tremendous political 
and ideological systems will be brought to bear on one of 
the few areas of relative mobility and change—the realm 
of ideas and of cultural activities?” ! 

There is a definite meaning behind this rhetorical ques- 
tion. US Sovietology was re-orientating its personnel, di- 
recting them to struggle primarily with the ideology of com- 
munism, not least with Soviet culture, whose achievements 
the bourgeois propagandists regarded as a serious ideolog- 
ical threat. 

After the 1955 summit meeting in Geneva and the sign- 
ing in 1958 of the first post-war agreement between the 
USSR and the USA on the subject of cultural exchanges, 
Soviet artists and writers got the opportunity to show their 
achievements to the Americans, and the American people 


oo in Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive, 
p. 10. 
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got the opportunity of broader access to cultural treasures 
of socialist society. 

The American people’s first acquaintance with Soviet lit- 
erature, music, painting, and performers elicited lively in- 
terest in our culture, inspired with the ideas of socialism 
and communism. 

Typical in this respect was the reaction of American 
readers to the special issue of the Atlantic magazine brought 
out in 1960, probably the first in the post-war period to give 
the more or less objective view of Soviet literature and art. 
Hubert Phillips of California wrote to the editor: ‘Sir: 
Thank you for the June issue of the ‘Atlantic’, with so 
much space devoted to things Russian. 

“It was a breath of fresh air, holding promise that some 
of the shackles and blinders that have imprisoned our 
minds and blinded our vision on all matters pertaining to 
the new Russia are gradually being removed.” ! 

However, this was far from a universal American reac- 
tion. Brought up in the spirit of anti-communism, the So- 
vietologists thought differently. They were alarmed at the 
prospect of losing firm control over the minds of the Amer- 
ican people, alarmed especially at the idea of this ‘breath 
of fresh air” which had so delighted the rank-and-file Amer- 
ican reader. 

“Since Stalin’s death,” wrote Maurice Friedberg, “So- 
viet-Western relations have been marked by ever-expanding 
‘cultural exchanges’.... Major cities of Western Europe and 
America have been treated to performances of great Soviet 
dancers, musicians, and actors.... The performances them- 
selves were free of apparent political propaganda; but the 
aims of the artists’ sponsors have been obvious enough.” ” 

The Sovietologists had sounded the alarm. Deming Brown 
called for active opposition to the offensive of Soviet cul- 


ture, which, he claimed, “represents ... not only a... 
contrast to that of the United States, but an active chal- 
lenge’. ° 


The Soviet cultural offensive, launched in the second half 
of the 1950s, helped to overcome many anti-Soviet preju- 
dices and biases in American public opinion. 


1 The Atlantic, August 1960, p. 29. 
2 Maurice Friedberg, Russian Classics in Soviet Jachets, p. XIII. 
3 Deming Brown, Soviet Attitudes Toward the American Writing, 
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Under these conditions it had now become impossible to 
continue not to recognise Soviet art and literature, stubborn- 
ly to deny the existence of a highly-developed culture in 
socialist society. The intensified struggle of ideas in the 
sphere of culture was first and foremost to be seen in the 
fact that the ideologists of anti-communism, in their efforts 
to hold back the triumphant advance of socialist ideas across 
the planet Earth, were forced to keep manufacturing new 
theories and slogans—from the doctrine of “flexible res- 
ponse”’ to the convergence theory. 

To implement these new ideas, new forms of ideological 
work were invented. On June 15, 1959, the State Depart- 
ment set up a special Bureau of Intercultural Relations and 
assigned a Counselor for Cultural Affairs to the US enbaags 
in Moscow. ! 

This was in itself significant: there had never beer such 
a post in a US Embassy in any of the socialist countries 
before. The appearance of a Counselor for Cultural Affairs 
in Moscow made it obvious that the ideological centres of 
the USA regard as important the work to be carried out 
amongst the Russian artistic intelligentsia. 

The book The Soviet Cultural Offensive (1960) by the 
American sociologist Frederick Barghoorn states that the aim 
of creating in the USA agencies for cultural exchanges with 
the USSR and other socialist countries was to achieve more 
effective communication with the intelligentsia and the 
ordinary population of these countries. Our ideological op- 
ponents consider that the coating of orthodoxy will be eaten 
away through an expansion of contacts and the growing 
cordiality of these contacts. 

To give it its due, the anti-communist propaganda machine 
acted rather efficiently and achieved some results. With- 
out letting off the pressure of anti-communist propaganda 
inside the country (very much aided by the nuclear arms 
race and the hysterical fashion for building private atom- 
bomb shelters), the bourgeois ideologists started actively to 
seek ways of influencing intellectuals from the world of the 
arts in the socialist countries, and especially in the USSR. 

As was stressed at the international theoretical conference 
in Moscow (January 1970) convened to discuss contem- 
porary problems of the ideological struggle, the period fol- 


' Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive, p. 1. 
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lowing the 20th Congress of the CPSU was characterised by 
the active elaboration of anti-communist theories aimed at 
undermining socialism from within. 

It was during this period that the “convergence” theory 
gained prominence, along with various ‘“‘bridge-building” 
tactics. According to the plans of the anti-communists, as 
soon as these conceptions appeared the ideological struggle 
would automatically move over onto the territory of the 
socialist countries, resulting in a reduced role of the com- 
munist ideology in socialist society. 

The anti-communists turned their main attention to the 
artistic intelligentsia of the USSR, first and foremost to the 
writers. The “bridges” were put across precisely to this 
sector of the Soviet artistic intelligentsia. 

The anti-communists were counting upon the prestige en- 
joyed by writers in a socialist society and upon readers’ 
truly boundless interest in works of fiction. 

They hoped that by influencing the outlook of Soviet 
writers, they would inculcate in them a pessimistic view of 
the prospects for the development of socialist society, cul- 
tivate a nihilistic attitude to the Soviet people’s past and 
present, and suggest a conciliatory approach to the bour- 
geois way of life and the bourgeois ideology, so that these 
views would then be reflected and refracted in the writers’ 
work and thus influence millions of readers. 

This signified the beginning of a radical change of course 
on the part of the ideologists of “cultural Kremlinology” 
in their approach to Soviet literature. Up until then, the 
Sovietologists had considered their chief task to be making 
use of the work of Soviet writers of fiction merely as a source 
of “social and political information”! or as a carrier of 
what might be called ‘‘a wealth ... of specialised data”? 
about the life of Soviet society. 

And the “specialised data” found by the anti-communists 
in the work of Soviet writers had served to furnish a libel- 
lous interpretation of the Soviet way of life. 

Their tactics changed, yet their strategic target remained 
the same: to discredit the ideas of socialism and commu- 
nism. This strategic task now required of the Sovietologists 
to regard Soviet literature as a political instrument which 


1 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. XII. 
2 Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, p. 24, 
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might, according to Harold Swayze, “...yet have a role 
to play in eating away at ideological orthodoxy ... and 
fostering discontent with familiar formulas”. ! 

Here this anti-communist cynically exposes the aims of 
the Sovietologists today, with their hopes and aspirations. 
He writes: “It may be that changes in Soviet life which 
have taken place since Stalin’s death will ultimately bring 
about basic alterations in the structure of Soviet soci- 
ety...’? and he dreams of certain “pluralism” in the ideo- 
logical sphere of Soviet society and of a time when “the 
public functions of literature will undergo some modifica- 
tion” and “literature’s ‘subversive’ potentialities will mani- 
fest themselves with greater forcefulness”’. 3 

Not all Sovietologists are so straightforward and open. 
We might even say that only a few such remain. The major- 
ity of them prefer today not to use this terminology of es- 
pionage and subversion, but couch their ideas in gentler 
formulas. Olga Carlisle, for instance, discussing young So- 
viet poets, attributes to them the desire for “a more open, 
more liberal Russia that would introduce more humanity 
into Communism”. * 

The formula is familiar. Its true meaning was convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by the events in Czechoslovakia in 
1967-1968. It was under the slogan of socialism “with a 
human face’, of “humane” or ‘‘democratic” socialism, that 
counter-revolution was stirred up by right-wing elements, 
and it was these slogans that were popularised by the re- 
visionist writers of Czechoslovakia in their work. 

Nowadays the anti-communists usually carry out their 
fight against Soviet literature under the guise of concern 
for its creative development (!), and with ever-increasing 
frequency they produce sophisticated forms of falsification, 
demagogy and subtle flattery. The Soviet writer Grigory 
Konovalov has aptly described the anti-communists’ new 
tactics: “The old world burns to the heart with the desire 
to see the eagles’ nests of our fathers produce not eaglets, 
but sparrows ... even if pink ones.” ® 


' Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR. 
1946-1959, p. 265. 

2 Ibid., p. 260. 

3 [bid., pp. 261-62. 

“ Olga Carlisle, Poets on Street Corners, p. 8, 

5 Molodaya gvardiya, No. 4, 1969, p. 295, 
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And if up to the middle of the 1950s the American So- 
vietologists preferred to judge Soviet literature mostly 
wholesale, interpreting it as a phenomenon that existed in 
the USSR in spite of the Soviet government and totally in 
opposition to that government, now they changed their 
tactics for a selective, strictly individualised and carefully 
aimed approach. 

The Sovietologists began to recognise in Soviet literature 
“considerable literary value”’.' However, they divided it 
into “the official writing”, which allegedly depicts only 
“the new life, the new man, and the socialist future’, and 
another literature, “sounding a discordant note and calling 
in question the values of the state”’. 2 

This was “cultural Kremlinology’s” interpretation of 
J. F. Kennedy’s political formula about the new direction 
in the struggle against communism. In the original, the 
formula was as follows: “There is no point now in con- 
solidating the Red bloc with our talk of massive retalia- 
tion—now we must seek ways of dividing it.” ° 

As applied to Soviet literature, this meant: we must 
leave behind us the wholesale approach, we must cunningly 
divide Soviet writers into groups and sub-groups, praising 
one group, ignoring another and criticising a third. 

But the anti-communists reserved the cream of their at- 
tention for those authors who, as E. Brown puts it, call 
in question the values of the state, those who, as 
Billington puts it more openly, seek the way to “the other 
shore’ * so as to single them out and set them up in op- 
position to the rest of Soviet literature as an example and 
prospect for development. 

Variations on the theme of the “discordant note” in 
literature came to the fore in the work of American So- 
vietologists since 1956. 

“TDissonant Voices in Soviet Literature’, “The Year of 
Protest”, ‘Voices in the Snow”, “Interval of Freedom”, 
“Poets on Street Corners”, “The Icon and the Axe’—such 
were the titles of the Sovietologists’ books in this period. 


1 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. XII. 
2 Edward J. Brown, Russian Literature Since the Revolution, 
a HSL 
r 3 John F. Kennedy, The Strategy of Peace, New York, 1960, p. 44. 
4 James Billington, The Icon and the Aze, p. 597. 
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They were in a great hurry, for as Harold Swayze had 
warned them, ‘“‘the achievements of the Soviet Union in the 
international arena, the rising level of well-being at home, 
and the tangible indications of a more prosperous and se- 
cure future for the Soviet people undoubtedly served to 
reduce discontent and to strengthen loyalty to the regime 
(the anti-communists’ name for the Soviet government.— 
Avaya 


2. The Sovietologists’ Castles in the Air, 
or Much Ado About Nothing 


By making a fuss of certain books which they defined in 
their terminology as “discordant”, the Sovietologists at- 
tempted to encourage those authors in whose work they 
deemed they saw most clearly a tendency to apoliticality, 
nihilism, and abstract humanism. They hastened to qualify 
these works as the greatest achievement of the creative 
spirit and declared them the paradigm towards which So- 
viet literature in general should be striving. 

The Sovietologists laid greatest emphasis upon those 
works which because of their ideological and political con- 
ceptions were unacceptable for a socialist society and were 
therefore not published in the USSR. 

We should note that it had happened earlier, in the 
1920s for instance, that works not published in the USSR 
should appear abroad (like Zamyatin’s We or Pilnyak’s 
The Red Tree) because of their anti-socialist spirit. They 
were printed and, for the most part, forgotten in the overall 
mass of anti-Soviet literature that is published outside the 
country. 

But it was only after 1956, when the anti-communist 
doctrine of a schism in the Soviet artistic intelligentsia ap- 
peared on the scene, when the Sovietologists tried desper- 
ately to kindle revisionist tendencies amongst Soviet writers, 
that paramount attention began to be paid to such works by 
the anti-communist ideologists. Now they were sought out 
feverishly, smuggled abroad, published there in a burst of 
publicity, and discussed heatedly in specially staged de- 


' Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR. 
1946-1959, p. 262. 
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bates where their authors were raised to the ranks of the 
“great” writers, totally ignoring the work’s artistic or aes- 
thetic qualities. 

This is just what happened. for instance, with Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago, which was first published abroad in 1958. 
To this day the Sovietologists weave a web of political spec- 
ulation around this novel. 

“The stagnancy of Soviet literature remained practically 
undisturbed until the Doctor Zhivago affair in 1958,” ! 
trumpets the Sovietologist B. Guerney, another former sub- 
ject of the Russian Empire. 

Slonim compares the novel with War and Peace, declar- 
ing that there is nothing to set beside it in the whole of 
Soviet literature: “Doctor Zhivago creates its own form, a 
unique mixture of drama and lyricism...”, “‘...a best-seller 
in most European countries...”, ‘‘the voice of the ‘other 
Russia’ ”’, etc. ? 

Alexandrova states with satisfaction that “in its essence 
Doctor Zhivago is the confession of the generation of in- 
tellectuals who did not take any active part either in the 
revolution of 1905, or in that of 1917”. 3 

On the subject of the novel’s artistic qualities the So- 
vietologists preferred to remain silent. They were well 
aware that this novel was not the crowning glory of Paster- 
nak’s work. Professor Gibian, for instance, honestly admit- 
ted that in the novel ‘some transitions are clumsy and ten- 
uous, the handling of dialogue slovenly. The reader oc- 
casionally loses track of who is talking to whom. The be- 
ginning of the book overwhelms one with too many under- 
developed characters, in too many brief scenes; the end is 
shadowy, schematic, perhaps even unfinished”. 4 

Even after this unambiguous evaluation of the work’s 
artistic qualities Gibian still comes to the following sur- 
prising conclusion: “It is artistically superior ... to 
any book written in Russia in the last quarter of a 
century.” 5 


1B. Guerney, An Anthology of Russian Literature in the Soviet 
Period from Gorki to Pasternak, p. XXII. 

2 Marc Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
pp. 226, 228, 230. 

3 Vera Alexandrova, A History of Soviet Literature, p. 159. 

4 G. Gibian, Interval of Freedom, p. 45\. 

5 [bid. 
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The logic which leads to such conclusions lies, as they 
say, outside the realm of common sense. 

As we know, even Pasternak himself had a poor opinion 
of the literary qualities of the work. As he admitted: “I 
wrote the prose unprofessionally ... with a certain me- 
diocrity and naivety that I permitted myself and was ready 
to forgive. lt is very uneven and sprawling, there are few 
who like it, it has a monstrous number of unnecessary char- 
acters ... which disappear in the course of the narrative.” ! 

Brown cynically admits that Pasternak’s novel “was em- 
ployed as a psychological weapon in the cold war’. ? 

Let us note in parentheses that as a poet Pasternak is 
relatively unknown in America; until 1958 the USA had 
only once seen the publication of a collection of his verse, 
but his poems did not succeed in eliciting the interest of the 
Sovietologists. However, Doctor Zhivago was reprinted up 
to four times in a single year (running into more than 
twenty editions in all). 

The magazine Problems of Communism wrote: ‘‘The novel 
is very much more than a mere anti-Soviet ... polemic.... 
On closer examination, it did turn out to have a deep anti- 
revolutionary message implanted in almost every line.” 3 
Doubt was even cast on the poet's citizenship: ‘“...It is a 
matter of dispute whether the last-named (Pasternak.— 
Ed.) can properly be termed a ‘Soviet’ author at all....” +4 

This was the unambiguously political transformation of 
the misty and mysterious phrase written by Gleb Struve 
as early as 1951: “A romantic and individualist, Pasternak 
has never been quite at home in Soviet literature.” ° 

The reaction of Soviet literary public opinion to the novel 
was negative. On October 25, 1958, Literaturnaya gazeta 
published a letter from Tvardovsky, editor-in-chief of Novy 
mir, and Fedin, Ovechkin, Lavrenev, Dementyev and other 
members of the editorial board, which stated: 

“The Editorial Board of the journal Novy mir requests 
that you publish in your paper this letter, sent in Septem- 
ber 1956 by the then members of the Editorial Board to 


1 Istoriya russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. III, p. 377. 

2 Edward J. Brown, Russian Literature Since the Revolution, 
i, ZY 

3 Problems of Communism, 1964, No. 3, Vol. XIII, p. 70. 

& Problems of Communism, 1962, No. 4, Vol. XI, p. 30. 

§ Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50, p. 174, 
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B. L. Pasternak on the subject of the manuscript of his 
novel Doctor Zhivago. 

“This letter, refusing the manuscript, was never meant 
to be published. It was addressed to the novel’s author at 
a time when it could still have been hoped that he might 
draw the necessary conclusions from the criticisms con- 
tained in the letter.... However, circumstances have changed 
radically. Pasternak not only did not take into considera- 
tion the criticism of his novel, but he even deemed it pos- 
sible to pass on his manuscript to foreign publishers... . 
Once it was published abroad, this book of Pasternak’s, 
with its slanderous depiction of the October Revolution, the 
people which effected that revolution and the building of 
socialism in the Soviet Union, was praised to the skies by 
the bourgeois press and used as a weapon by the interna- 
tional forces of reaction... .” 

The members of the editorial board called the award of 
the Nobel Prize to Pasternak for Doctor Zhivago “...a 
purely political action, hostile to our country and aimed at 
fomenting the cold war”. 

The same issue of Literaturnaya gazeta published the 
letter from Simonov, Fedin, Lavrenev, Krivitsky and Aga- 
pov which they had sent to Pasternak in September 1956 
(this letter was also printed in Novy mir, No. 11, 1958). 
The authors of the letter made a thorough analysis of the 
ideological poverty of Doctor Zhivago and stressed that 
‘“... the essence of our difference of opinion with you does 
not lie in aesthetic wrangling. You have written a novel 
that is profoundly and primarily political, a novel-sermon. 
You have constructed it as a work openly and completely 
placed at the service of definite political aims.... We are 
forced in this letter to call things by their rightful names. 
It seems to us that your novel ... is profoundly anti-dem- 
ocratic and alien to any understanding of the interests of 
the people. All this, taken together, follows from your po- 
sition as a man who in his novel strives to prove that the 
October Socialist Revolution not only had no positive signifi- 
cance in the history of our people and of humanity but 
that, on the contrary, it brought nothing but evil and mis- 
fortune. 

“As we hold a position that is directly opposite to yours, 
we naturally consider that there can be no question of 
publishing your novel in Novy mir.” 
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The negative reaction amongst Soviet public opinion to 
the ideological poverty of Pasternak’s novel and to the po- 
litical speculation woven by bourgeois propaganda around 
the novel was presented by the Sovietologists as an “en- 
croachment” on the freedom of creative endeavour. How- 
ever, some of them were well aware that it was not at all 
a question of the freedom of creative endeavour, and under- 
stood how shaky their positions were in the case of Paster- 
nak’s novel. 

‘| .Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago—a book that cannot 
even be published in the USSR ... in some sense cannot 
be regarded as a product of Soviet literature at all,” ! write 
McLean and Vickery. 

There is a curious passage in Vickery’s other book: “If 
we can visualize the indignation and accusations of dis- 
loyalty that would be provoked in this country by a well 
known American author, writing on an extremely delicate 
topic and denied publication at home, who sent his manu- 
script to the Soviet Union and then received a Lenin Prize 
for literature, we may come part of the way to an under- 
standing of Soviet reactions in the Pasternak case.” ? 

Such an admission merely serves to stress the fact that 
the Nobel Prize Committee’s decision to award Pasternak 
the prize was based not upon aesthetic, but upon purely 
political considerations. 

The Sovietologists always took great care to note those 
works appearing from time to time in Soviet literature in 
which they could discern a tendency to abstract humanism 
and an inclination to asocial evaluations of historical and 
social phenomena, not based upon a class approach, 
or a nihilistic view of the heroic history of the Soviet 
people. 

Having noted them, they then hastened to draw sweeping, 
far-reaching conclusions about the general situation in liter- 
ature (and not only in literature) in the Soviet Union. 
Harold Swayze, for instance, stresses ponderously that “less 
doctrinaire interpretations of literary policies may provide 
‘belles-lettres’ with greater scope for ‘subversion’ in the 


1 Hugh McLean and Walter Vickery, The Year of Protest, 1956. 
An Anthology of Soviet Literary Materials, p. 3. 

2 Walter Vickery, The Cult of Optimism. Political and Ideological 
Problems of Recent Soviet Literature, Bloomington, 1963, pp. 93-94. 
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broad sense, even if direct social criticism in literary works 
is held within the limits of suitable self-criticism”. ! 

The literature of ‘critical self-analysis”’, the era of 
“muck-raking”, the age of “self-expression” —such expres- 
sions peppered the Sovietologists’ articles about Soviet lit- 
erature in the 1960s. 

Thomas Whitney even compiled a special anthology cal- 
led The New Writing in Russia, in whose introduction he 
announced the depoliticising of Soviet literature. He stressed 
that the anthology included only “works ... apolitical 
(author’s italics) in the sense that they would be concern- 
ed ... with Russians as human beings (author’s italics), 
rather than with Russians as patriots, Soviet citizens, or 
embodiments of the aspirations of the Soviet Communist 
Party ... rather than with the physical and material prob- 
lems and tasks of the ‘building of communism’...”. The 
author says he is convinced that Russian literature will 
develop in this direction, and repeats that he has included 
only apolitical works (author’s italics). ? 

The Sovietologists made haste to apply certain negative 
tendencies in the work of some Soviet writers to the whole 
of Soviet literature and, as we have seen, they even were 
so bold as to point to the way it was going to develop in 
the future. 

However, in spite of all the star-gazing in which they 
indulged so unsuccessfully, the Sovietologists did not prove 
themselves to be clairvoyants. As we all know, Soviet writ- 
ers gave a resolute rebuff to these negative tendencies in 
literature, and re-affirmed the immutability of the funda- 
mental principles which guide the work of Soviet men of 
letters: the principles of class commitment, the Party and 
the people, which together make up the very essence of the 
method of socialist realism. 

The publication in the Soviet Union of Ehrenburg’s novel 
The Thaw and Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone pro- 
voked a flood of propaganda from the anti-communists. In 
a multitude of articles and reviews these works were praised 
by the Sovietologists for anything but their artistic or litera- 


1 Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR. 
1946-1959, p. 262. 

2 Thomas Whitney, The New Writing in Russia, The University 
of Michigan Press, 1964, p. VIII. 
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ry merits. The Sovietologist literary critics used other, non- 
literary yardsticks in evaluating Ehrenburg’s and Dudin- 
tsev’s work. 

‘“Ehrenburg made his ... contribution to the move for 
freedom when, in May 1954, he published the first part ol 
his famous novel which provided a name for the whole era, 
The Thaw” wrote McLean and Vickery in their The Year 
of Protea 

As for the novel’s literary merits, the Sovietologists stated 
cynically that “like so much of Ehrenburg’s works it is 
sloppy and lifeless as a novel...’. 2 

Another Sovietologist, Victor Erlich, was even more 
scathing about Ehrenburg’s work: “...Ehrenburg was too 
eclectic to create works of enduring value, ... Ehrenburg 
is no more than a second-rate artist....”° 

Dudintsev’s controversial and in many respects debatable 
novel Not by Bread Alone was fulsomely praised by the So- 
vietologists because they were eager to see in this work a 
proof, so to say, of the “correctness” of their long-cherished 
idea, that the workers’ and peasants’ state is allegedly op- 
posed to the creative principle in man. 

They stressed cynically the fact that they were inter- 
ested in this work only from the political point of view. 
Alexandrova, for instance, writes: “The extraordinary suc- 
cess of Dudintsev’s novel was by no means caused by its 
literary qualities; as a work of literature, it does not rise 
above the level of mediocrity.” 4 

We hear the same from McLean and Vickery: ‘“Dudint- 
sev’s famous novel appeared—artistically a mediocre 
booke,” © 

We ought to note that when they first appeared, The 
Thaw and Not by Bread Alone attracted considerable at- 
tention among the Soviet literary public. While noting the 
acuteness and poignancy in which some vital problems are 
dealt with in these works, Soviet critics were nevertheless 
unanimous in their diagnosis of too much vehemence in the 


' Hugh McLean and Walter Vickery, The Year of Protest, 1956, 
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authors’ subjectivist interpretation of certain things in the 
society during the period of which they were writing, and 
of a certain onesidedness and slap-dash quality in the work. 
These latter criticisms are confirmed by the fact that when 
they were re-published a few years later, these works ex- 
cited no interest, and passed without even being noticed. 

What were the Sovietologists expecting when they raised 
a propaganda hullabaloo around works that they knew were 
weak from the artistic viewpoint? The anti-communists’ 
castles-in-the-air were painted in the unmistakable colours 
of political speculation, as is made clear from this provo- 
cational rhetorical question in Vickery’s The Cult of Opti- 
mism: “Do we ... imagine that the idealism, the moral zeal, 
the anti-materialism, the anti-conformism, the anti-com- 
placency of a Dudintsev would inspire this author to write 
approvingly of Western society?” ! 

The essence of ideological subversive tactics in the sphere 
of culture lies in first instilling in the Soviet writer a con- 
ciliatory attitude to bourgeois ideology, and then impelling 
him to “write approvingly of Western society”. 


3. Who’s Who? 
Or How to Turn Things Upside-Down 


Many a time have the Sovietologists had organised a 
noisy propaganda campaign around unsuccessful writers 
who specialised in cooking up various types of anti-Soviet 
literary collage. Long articles and even “special issues” of 
various anti-communist journals are devoted to unknown or 
barely-known Soviet citizens (or ex-citizens) whose “works” 
provide the Sovietologists with suitable material for anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 

It does not matter that nothing written by these people 
was ever published in the Soviet Union, or that some of 
them are confirmed jailbirds whose “work” consists entirely 
of appeals for pardon and desperate cursing when that par- 
don is not forthcoming—for the authors of anti-communist 
publications anything will do, as long as it stinks of anti- 
Sovietism. The writers’ reward is ecstatic articles, laurel 
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wreaths, or titles like “poet”, “writer” and “the most talent- 
ed”, ... “the most gifted”. . 

The Sovietologists briskly promote to the front ranks 
of Soviet literature “writers” of whom no-one has heard, 
turncoats and renegades, passing them off as representatives 
of “true” inspiration and emotion. 

At one time the anti-communists were advertising a cer- 
tain Valery Tarsis, whose work was supposed to be well- 
known, as an “outstanding” Soviet writer. 

All kinds of flattering epithets were pinned to this un- 
balanced graphomaniac and titanic efforts made to place 
him upon a literary pedestal on a par with ... Chekhov. 
One ecstatic article repeated it over and over again: ‘“Tarsis 
like Chekhov”, ... “Chekhov and Tarsis”. But even this was 
not enough. Carried away by their eulogies the anti-com- 
munists even went so far as to risk placing Tarsis on 
a par with—whom do you think?—none other than Lev 
Tolstoy! 

Why had he earned these honours? Because “Tarsis con- 
demns ... the whole development of the Soviet Union since 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917”,! because in one of his 
‘stories’ the characters demonstrate the desire to fight for 
the total destruction of Soviet society. ? 

However, in the latter case the anti-communists hastened 
to express their reservations, showing their awareness of 
the naivety and crudity of such ideas. 

‘Don’t be too straightforward,” they seemed to be reproach- 
ing Tarsis, “don’t be too straightforward or we might find 
that they don’t believe us. You must be more careful, more 
subtle, destroying the atmosphere from within, ‘softening- 
up’ socialism, building bridges, getting people off the point 
and poisoning their minds. . 

It would not be out of place to observe that the under- 
hand speculation that surrounded the name of Tarsis stopped 
at once as soon as the writer was deprived of his Soviet 
citizenship and forbidden re-entry into the USSR. 

The anti-communists hastened to dissociate themselves 
from their “hero”, noting with alarm that “... the patholog- 
ically anti-Soviet writer Valery Tarsis was allowed to go 
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abroad ... and was subsequently deprived of his Soviet cit- 
izenship”’. ! 

So that was what things had come to. No longer “great”, 
no longer “Chekhov”, but now “.. .the pathologically anti- 
Soviet writer”’! 

Tarsis had been useful for anti-Soviet speculation while 
he was inside the Soviet Union. As soon as he was expelled 
from the country, the Sovietologists lost all interest in him. 
And where is he now, this “Chekhov” and “Lev Tolstoy’? 
His fate is no longer of interest to the Sovietologists, and 
his name has disappeared from their journals. 

After a short time there was another fuss on the anti- 
communists’ propaganda-market. This time it was over 
Tertz-Sinyavsky, sentenced in 1966 to prison for breaking 
Soviet laws. 

In an article by the inveterate anti-Soviets Labedz and 
Hayward it was admitted that Tertz had been published in 
the West since 1956. 

Nevertheless, there had been not the slightest stir around 
the work of Abram Tertz until 1966. It had been regarded 
as ordinary, run-of-the-mill anti-Soviet writing of the sort 
that appears all the time in the bourgeois press. 

But as soon as a Soviet court sentenced Abram Tertz- 
Sinyavsky, the anti-communists suddenly ‘‘saw the light’’! 
And once more they commenced to install the latest pretend- 
er on the pedestal reserved for “greats”, and once more 
there was a flood of articles and special issues, all saying 
the same thing: “Tertz is undoubtedly the most outstanding 
talent to emerge in Russia since ... the 1920’s.”? He was 
compared with Leskov; but this was not enough, and the 
Sovietologists, eager not to do things by halves, compared 
“his satire to that of Gogol...”.° And, finally, believe it or 
not, they started comparing him to no less a writer than 
Dostoyevsky. 

So Tarsis is the new Lev Tolstoy, and Tertz the new 
Dostoyevsky.... 

Ii Tertz is Leskov, Gogol and Dostoyevsky, all rolled 
into one, how come you did not notice him before he came 
to trial? You had been printing his anti-Soviet writings in 
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the West for ten years, but nobody had dreamed of describ- 
ing them in these terms. 

‘Q temporal O mores!” as the Romans would have cried. 
Not long betore, the journal Problems of Communism had 
hastened to throw doubt on whether Pasternak could be 
called a “Soviet” writer at all, but now it had become more 
protitable for the anti-communists to claim that Tarsis and 
others like him were the truly Soviet writers and, by rais- 
ing a political hullabaloo around them, to evoke the suspi- 
cion of the man-in-the-street towards the cultural policy 
of the CPSU and the Soviet Government, while at the same 
time intimidating intellectuals in their own country as 
well. 

But the greatest hopes of the anti-communist Sovietolog- 
ists were associated with the name of Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn, of whose work they make active use to this day in 
their propaganda efforts to slander Soviet reality, to discredit 
the ideas ot socialism and communism and (this is no 
less important) to “overthrow” the literary method of so- 
cialist realism, 

Vera Alexandrova, for instance, states that “the publi- 
cation of Solzhenitsyn's One Day in the Life of Ivan Deni- 
sovich may indeed prove to have marked a turning point in 
Soviet literature...”.! 

She was echoed by Deming Brown: “The First Circle 
and Cancer Ward are strong polemics against the official 
norms of Soviet literature ... in their fiery satire against 
socialist realism and the literary establishment.” ? 

Once more, just as with Tarsis, the Sovietologists has- 
tened to outdo each other in praises and comparisons with 
great writers: “Solzhenitsyn, like folstoy,...”° “like Tols- 
toy, he is...” 4 “...a worthy successor to Saltykov-Shched- 
rin...”.° He was compared with Gogol, with Dostoyevsky 
and with Uspensky; in a word, no attempt was spared to 
link every distinguished literary name in Russia with that 
of Solzhenitsyn. 

The Sovietologists were seriously expecting Solzhenitsyn’s 
work to be instrumental in spreading nihilistic and anti- 
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Socialist tendencies in Soviet literature, to undermine its life- 
asserting spirit, to weaken the solidarity of Soviet writers 
and their loyalty to the cause of the Party, the cause of 
communism. 

But the anti-communists miscalculated grossly. Soviet 
public opinion and Soviet writers gave their own definitive 
evaluation of the ideologically unsound works and the un- 
patriotic behaviour of Solzhenitsyn, who had eventually 
turned into a paid agent of foreign propaganda centres, 
hostile to the Soviet people. 

Circles that are hostile to socialism had evolved a whole 
system of political and material support for Solzhenitsyn 
and readily put at his disposal all the technical means of 
bourgeois propaganda. By mounting a widespread advertis- 
ing campaign for Solzhenitsyn’s work and organising the 
appearance of various letters and ‘‘appeals” in support of 
him, the anti-communists tried their hardest to support their 
legend of him as a selfless and persecuted warrior for the 
“improvement” and “renewal” of socialism, and they even 
went so far as to claim without blushing that Solzhenitsyn's 
lampoons were the finest specimens of the literature of so- 
cialist realism. A man in their pay, working within the 
USSR under the guise of a Soviet writer, was of course 
of especial value to the anti-communists. 

While illegally despatching his manuscripts abroad, 
Solzhenitsyn attempted hypocritically to lay the blame for 
their publication by various bourgeois and émigré publish- 
ers upon, believe it or not, the Soviet Writers’ Union! 
He once even published an item in which he threatened to 
‘prosecute any unauthorised filming or dramatisation of 
his work”. ! 

But all these “threats” turned out to be merely so much 
hot air, a smoke-screen intended to conceal the true features 
of this literary Vlassovite. Quite a number of anti-Soviet 
films for both cinema and television, based on the works 
of Solzhenitsyn, were systematically produced abroad, and 
no-one ever tried to ‘‘prosecute” the makers. It could not 
have been otherwise. By now it is clear that they acted with 
the knowledge and the consent of Solzhenitsyn, who mean- 
while did not neglect, with the aid of his personal lawyer 
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abroad, to make sure that the money kept rolling into his 
Swiss bank account. 

“An inveterate dealer, making a profit from his anti-So- 
vietism, expertly raising a provocational hubbub of which 
he is the centre and making a dividend on it—such is the 
true face of this renegade,” as it was put in the article “The 
Way of Treachery”, published in Pravda on January 14, 1974. 

As had been noted even earlier in a statement by the 
Secretariat of the Board of the Writers’ Union of the Rus- 
sian Federation, Solzhenitsyn ‘thas practically joined those 
who speak out against the Soviet social system”. ! 

We cannot fail to notice that the noisy propaganda cam- 
paigns connected with the name of Solzhenitsyn were carried 
out by centres of anti-communism in a co-ordinated man- 
ner and always took place on the eve of some great event 
in the life of Soviet society, like the 50th anniversary of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Lenin or the 50th anniversary of the 
formation of the USSR. 

Let us also note that the latest maliciously anti-social- 
ist work of Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago, was pub- 
lished in the West many years after it had been written and 
secretly despatched abroad. Solzhenitsyn’s masters found it 
necessary to put this lampoon into print at the moment 
when they considered it could do the most harm to the pro- 
cess of détente for which the CPSU and the Soviet Govern- 
ment are working consistently and steadfastly. 

“At the present historic moment, when we are witness- 
ing changes for the better in the political climate of the 
planet, the behaviour of such people as Sakharov and 
Solzhenitsyn who slander our state and social system and 
attempt to sow mistrust towards the peace policy of the 
Soviet state and who, actually, are calling upon the West 
to continue the cold war policy, cannot arouse any feelings 
other than those of profound contempt and censure’’—such 
was the opinion of Soviet writers. This letter, published in 
Pravda on August 31, 1973, was signed by Chinghiz Aitma- 
tov, Yury Bondarev, Vassil Bykov, Alexander Chakovsky, 
Konstantin Fedin, Rasul Gamzatov, Nikolai Gribachev, Oles 
Honchar, Valentin Katayev, Alim Keshokov, Vadim Ko- 
zhevnikov, Mikhail Lukonin, Georgy Markov, Ivan Melezh, 
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Sergei Mikhalkov, Sergei Narovchatov, Vitaly Ozerov, Boris 
Polevoi, Afanasy Salynsky, Sergei Sartakov, Stepan Shchi- 
pachev, Mikhail Sholokhov, Konstantin Simonov, Sergei 
Smirnov, Anatoly Sofronov, Alexei Surkov, Mikhailo Stel- 
makh, Nikolai Tikhonov, Mirzo Tursun-zadeh, and Sergei 
Zalygin. 

The anti-socialist nature of the work of Solzhenitsyn, the 
philistine pecuniary and mercenary flavour of his actions 
became obvious with the passage of time to an ever-growing 
circle of foreign writers and readers, and on many occa- 
sions they expressed in the Soviet and the foreign press 
their negative opinion of Solzhenitsyn’s work and their 
indignation at his ignoble and unpatriotic behaviour (we 
have but to remember the articles in the Soviet press by 
Martti Larni, Jerzy Romanowski, Dean Reed and Marina 
Schtiitz). 

When a writer obligingly provides the enemies of his 
country with material for their anti-Soviet propaganda, he 
breaks his ties with his own people, and to this act there 
is only one possible answer: ostracism by society. Such 
is the fate of all turncoats and traitors. 

And when in February 1974 the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet deprived Solzhenitsyn of his Soviet citizen- 
ship and the “writer” was expelled from the USSR, the 
country’s literary world gave its full support and approval 
to the measures taken by the Soviet state. 

The clearest expression of the opinion of Soviet writers 
was to be found in this letter from Valentin Katayev publish- 
ed in Pravda on February 15, 1974: 

“The death of any man is always a heavy burden to those 
about him, especially a man’s death as a citizen, his breaking 
away from society and from the state. In spite of this, it 
was with a feeling of relief that I read of the fact that the 
USSR Supreme Soviet had deprived Solzhenitsyn of his citi- 
zenship and that our society got rid of him. Abusing the 
people’s patience, in spite of our hopes that his conscience 
might eventually awake, Solzhenitsyn entered into combat 
with Soviet society—a combat that he made out to be 
open and straightforward but which in fact was underhand 
and conducted by underground methods: the methods of the 
‘fifth column’. 

“People of my generation, who have travelled together 
with their country the complex, difficult, sacrifice-laden but 
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glorious and heroic road from the October Revolution right 
up to the present day, can only say that we will permit 
nobody to undermine the foundation of Soviet statehood. 
For this reason, Solzhenitsyn’s death as a citizen is natural 
and just.” 

In Hedrick Smith’s The Russians and Robert Kaiser's 
Russia. The People and the Power, which both came out in 
the USA in 1976, the authors told of the whole system of 
their conspiratorial links with this literary Vlassovite, of 
the code-language they used when speaking with him on 
the telephone and of the special go-betweens with whose 
help they made secret contact with Solzhenitsyn. 

Both American journalists were deeply sorry to see Sol- 
zhenitsyn expelled from the Soviet Union, and their sorrow 
is easily understood: for certain ideological centres of the 
capitalist world Solzhenitsyn was needed inside the USSR, 
and not in the United States of America, where anti-Soviet 
writers like him are two a penny. 

Smith grumbles that Solzhenitsyn ‘“‘overdid it’? with his 
crazy ideas of “purging” mother Russia of Marxism. Even 
he saw that such ideas were “not popular’. Smith admits 
that “for Moscow, his deportation was an extremely success- 
ful move.... The West ... was powerless to reverse his 
deportation”. ! 

Kaiser states that Solzhenitsyn will “never again be 
the political force and symbol he was for ... 10 years”. ? 

We will not contest these statements. Although there is 
no question of a “political force’—what “force” could he be 
if he spent all those years in growing political and moral 
isolation, in an atmosphere of growing contempt from those 
around him. No more could he be a “symbol”. This word 
is inapplicable to the subversive activity of an ideological 
wrecker on the pay-roll of the forces of anti-communism. 

But it was not only around the individual renegades that 
the hubbub of anti-Soviet propaganda was raised by the 
anti-communist Sovietologists. 

There were attempts to slander certain literary publica- 
tions. The journal Novy mir, for instance, attracted the 
Sovietologists’ attention for a long period. Some of them 
even went so far as to claim that after the war, there were 
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some years when it published mainly those who were ‘“‘per- 
secuted by the authorities”. 

However, we have only to turn to the journal itself and 
look at the names of the writers whose works are printed 
there during the period referred to, and the slanderous na- 
ture of the Sovietologists’ claims will at once become ob- 
vious. The names we meet there are Fedin, Aitmatov, Zaly- 
gin. Gamzatov, Katavev and manv other well-known writers. 

They write well and fruitfully. these famous Soviet writ- 
ers. winners of the Lenin Prize or State Prize for worke 
that were first published in Novy mir: hut abroad thev are 
hynocritically pitied by the Sovietologists as “persecuted”! 

Crocodile tears, indeed! 

And how many times have the Sovietologists solemnly 
“buried” the method of socialist realism! Tn 1963 Vera 
Alexandrova announced: “A return to the full precepts of 
‘social realism’ ... now seems no longer possible.” ! 

In 1964 Marc Slonim nroclaimed “the ultimate downfall 
of the myth of ‘social realism’ ”. 2 

But. as often hapnens, the Sovietologists’ optimism once 
more proved unfounded. 

“There is scarcely more reason to believe that the basic 
pattern of literary politics ... will alter significantly in the 
near future.” ? Such is the uncomfortable conclusion reached 
by Harold Swayze. 

And so the ill-starred strategists of anti-communism dem- 
onstrate vet again the futility of their efforts in the strue- 
gle against the literature of socialist realism. 


4, “Someone Told Me... .” 


After the war anti-communism in the cultural sphere soon 
became a highly lucrative profession in the USA, and it 
was a constantly expanding field. There kept appearing on 
the busy market of American Sovietology the bright-red 
dust jackets (this was almost an invariable attribute) of 
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books fat and thin, dealing with this or that aspect of 
Soviet culture. 

And if a few years before the production of such books 
was concentrated mostly in such centres as Harvard or 
Columbia universities, now “connoisseurs” of Soviet culture 
were more and more often to be found in provincial and 
out-of-the-way American towns which had never before been 
noted as having a penchant for global thinking. 

On the desk of the American reader appears yet another 
weighty tome, printed on excellent glossy paper, yet another 
“study” of Soviet culture, written in a racy, sometimes even 
journalistic style, where a dry list of names can alternate 
with a joke in bad taste, or a factual account can be ac- 
companied by journalistic digressions peppered with ex- 
clamation marks. through which the author hopes to express 
his “righteous” indignation. irony or sarcasm towards the 
things of which he writes. There are a multitude of quota- 
tions sunplied with sheepish footnotes, which show that the 
author did not bother to read the originals. This, for instance, 
is the principle behind Voices of the Red Giants by Professor 
Markham of Iowa University. 

Who bothers that the “examples from Soviet life” which 
have reached the author fifth-hand, sometimes look absurd 
and that their falsitv is obvious? One can quote the obvious 
absurdities invented by the nrevious generation of anti- 
communists, as long as one adds a sheepish note like “the 
Western world has no knowledge of whether such prosecu- 
tions actually took place. but there seems to be no reason 
for believing they did not”. ! 

Are they not magnificent, the fruits of Mr. Markham’s 
creative imagination? This is not so much a find as a real 
discovery. for it frees many Sovietologists from the need to 
choose their examples from among the real facts of Soviet 
life. Why bother? It is much easier to invent a horrific cock- 
and-bull story, while adding a small-print footnote stating 
that although our information is not exact, there scems to 
be no reason not to believe it. 

Markham’s interpretation of the way in which the devel- 
opment of literature in the USSR is guided is particularly 
fantastic and absurd. Let us look just at one example. For 
the professor from the University of Iowa it is not enough 
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to repeat the well-worn thesis of “the lack of freedom of 
speech in the USSR”, so beloved of inveterate Sovietologists. 
He goes even further than his colleagues. He says that not 
only there is no freedom of speech, but Soviet writers are 
given strict instructions through the newspapers about what 
and how they should write. This is the aim. says Markham, 
of the special articles published in the Soviet press. He 
presents as an example an article signed by Natalia Ilvina 
and published in Literaturnaya gazeta of October 22, 1955 
“for the instruction of newspaper and magazine feature 
writers’’. ! 

Markham gives a detailed account of this “instructional” 
article and announces: “It is an interesting example of the 
apvlication of bureaucratic methods to the teaching of jour- 
nalism. The development of such a mechanical model for 
writers indicates a sterility of imagination and lack of spon- 
taneity, which are doubtless the products of a system in 
which creativity is circumscribed.” 2 

How devastatingly the professor has “exposed” the Soviet 
system. in which “creativity is circumscribed”! And _ the 
example he gives is not invented, hut taken from a Soviet 
newspaper. Convincing and clear. And who in America is 
going to bother to check up on the case quoted by the 
professor? 

Let ws bother instead. and take a look at Literaturnaya 
gazeta for October 22, 1955. 

And indeed, there on nage 3 we shall find an article by 
Natalia Tlyina entitled “The Feature Writer’s Guide”. The 
“Guide” gives three versions of how to write an article about 
the achievements of collective farms: in the first version, 
through a conversation with the driver who carries the jour- 
nalist from the station to the village; in the second—through 
a general meeting of the collective farmers, and in the 
third—through a ‘‘chance” meeting between the journalist 
and the front-rankers. 

Mr. Markham has described it all accurately. But he has 
forgotten one trifle: that Natalia Tlyina’s article was clearly 
designated as “feuilleton”, and that a feuilleton is intended 
to deride faults, and not to “instruct”? journalists. 
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It may be that the professor from Iowa simply lacks any 
sense of humour and does not know the meaning of the 
word “feuilleton”. But the author of the article seems to 
have sensed that she would have readers of this type, and 
so at the end she states that she wrote it to expose the 
clichéd approach to writing feature articles by making 
fun of it. 

It is obvious that Mr. Markham did not himself read 
Literaturnaya gazeta for October 22, 1955, but that he put 
his trust in another “specialist” on the Soviet Union and, 
as often happens in such cases, made a fool of himself. 

We cannot help being astonished at the off-hand manner 
in which this Sovietologist takes it upon himself to judge 
and deal with things that he only knows “secondhand”. 

In this respect we will find symptomatic one of the chap- 
ters in his hook, entitled “The Literary Magazines: Novy Mir, 
Oktyabr’, Znamya, and Zvezda”. 

On the next page are photographs of the covers of these 
magazines, only in place of Zvezda we see Neva. Why Neva, 
if the article is dealing with Zvezda? It was most probably 
because Markham had an annotation on Zvezda. while the 
library of the University of Iowa had a copy of Neva. 

Does it really matter? To judge bv his writing, the author 
has read none of the publications which he names in his 
book. Not for nothing can we see clearly from the photo- 
graph that the names of the magazines have been pencilled 
in, in Latin letters. so that the “specialist” should be able to 
pronounce them more or less competently. Obviously the pro- 
fessor cannot read Russian: if he could, he would have been 
able to see that the magazine Zvezda is an organ of the 
Union of Writers of the USSR, as is clearly indicated on its 
cover, and not of the “Leningrad Union of Soviet Writers” ! 
as Markham claims. 

Having defined these four journals as the “leading” ones, 
the professor then notes off-hand that besides these four. 
there are ‘some 80 smaller ones, some of them no more 
than pamphlets.... Some examples are ... Druzhba Naro- 
dov (‘People’s Friendship’)... Don.. .”. 2 

To call the journals Druzhba narodov and Don “no more 
than pamphlets” is clear proof that the author has taken it 
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upon himself to evaluate things which he has never seen 
with his own eyes. 

Markham himself admits that he is “indebted” to a cer- 
tain Ludmila Turkovich, whose book Soviet Literary Period- 
icals, published in the USA in 1958, was one of Markham’s 
chief sources. 

Basing his observations on such sources, Markham obe- 
diently writes that the subjects of Babayevsky’s Knight of 
the Golden Star, Panova’s The Luminous Shore and 
Azhayev’s Far from Moscow are allegedly the same. 

“But I cannot believe,” writes Markham, quoting someone 
called Michel Gordey., “that all three authors by themselves 
would have selected identical themes. And if this phenom- 
enon appears altogether normal to Soviet readers, I can- 
not ... help seeing in it ... the positive function of Soviet 
censorship which dictates when it does not ban.” ! 

Markham’s book is full of such “internretations”. He 
claims. for instance, that “the setting of A. Chakovskv’s 
book It Is Morning, (sicl—A. B.) is a fishing collective on 
the Don”. ? even though the book is about a place some ten 
thousand kilometres away from the Don, on the island of 
Sakhalin! 

Although the author eniovs showing off his excellent 
geographical knowledge of the Soviet Union, telling us how 
many kilometres it is from A to B whether this is to the 
point or not, here he has suddenly mixed up East with West 
and North with South. 

No, to judge by all accounts, Mr. Markham has not only 
not read. but has not even seen Chakovsky’s hook which. 
incidentally. has a different name from the one given to it 
by the professor. But then what kind of a studv is this? 

Mr. Markham’s incompetence and ignorance glare out 
from every page of his book. He takes it upon himself, for 
example, to tell the American reader when and for what 
Tvardovsky received the Lenin Prize. claiming that it was 
for his “war poem ‘Vasili Tyorkin’ ”. ° 

A good shot, but it missed. Tvardovsky was awarded the 
Lenin Prize, but for another poem, called ... but let us not 
make things too easv for the hapless Sovietologist: we won't 
name the poem, let him look for himself through a few 
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Soviet journals and find out what it is called from the 
originals. 

Fiddling the facts and downright deceit are not confined 
to Markham. We have already had cause to mention Bil- 
lington’s The Icon and the Aze, and note the large number 
of falsifications and distortions it contains. After this book 
he published a long article entitled “The Intelligentsia” in 
the anthology The Future of Soviet Society, published in the 
USA in 1969. In this article Billington alleges, for instance, 
that since 1965 the number of subscribers to official journals 
has slumped significantly in the USSR, which, he claims, 
shows that the population has lost desire to read them. 

However, it was in the autumn of 1965 that it was an- 
nounced in the USSR that there would be no limit on the 
number of subscriptions available for periodicals, and the 
circulation of all the country’s journals and magazines 
sharply rose. If Mr. Billington had taken the trouble to 
glance at a readily available reference book called The 
Press in the USSR, published yearly by the Book Chamber, 
he would have seen that the number of subscriptions to 
“official” journals is constantly growing and that the an- 
nouncement in 1965 that there would be no limit on them 
immediately caused a more than 30 per cent rise in sub- 
scriptions (from a circulation of 83.3 million copies in 1965 
to 111 million in 1966). And since then, the circulation 
figures have risen even higher. However, it seems that Bil- 
lington is not interested in studying the facts as they are in 
this sphere. 

In Billington’s work we often meet a very suspicious turn 
of phrase on the following lines: “The story was related 
orally to me in 1961 by a Soviet citizen. ...”! 

A highly ‘scientific’ method. amounting, in the final 
analysis, to “someone told me...”. 

Friedberg does not lag behind his colleagues, either, when 
it comes to juggling with facts. And not only juggling: he 
does not disdain downright lying, either. Here is an exam- 
ple: ‘The Brothers Karamazov was published as a separate 
book only once—a mere 15,000 copies in the 1930s.” 2 

So claims Friedberg. But if he were really interested in 
the truth, he could easily have found out from the appro- 
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priate and readily available reference books that The Broth- 
ers Karamazov had been published seven times in the USSR, 
in a total edition of 1,400,000! And besides this, it was 
published three times in the writer’s collected works, in a 
total edition of 357,000. 

Great is Friedberg’s desire to serve his masters, but his 
academic baggage is inadequate, and his work full of con- 
tradictions. 

For instance, Friedberg does not deny that many works 
by foreign authors are published in the USSR. But having 
admitted this, he immediately attempts to compromise the 
fact by adding a reservation that it is only the ‘old ‘enter- 
taining’ authors such as Jack London, Jules Verne, Mark 
Twain, and Walter Scott, and the ‘didactic’ works by modern 
left-wing writers”! that are published in the USSR. 

One would have thought that a specialist in Soviet cul- 
tural policy could not help knowing the scale on which 
foreign literature is published in the USSR—the statistics 
have often been published not only in the Soviet press, but 
also by UNESCO. Of course Friedberg knows that in the 
Soviet Union there are large editions not only of Com- 
munist writers, or what he calls “modern left-wing writers”. 
During the years of Soviet government there have been 
editions of the work of more than three thousand foreign 
writers, totalling over 1,000 million copies. 

There are large editions of such American writers as 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Caldwell, Lewis, Cheever, 
Williams, Saroyan, Salinger, Updike, Miller and many 
others, writers who are contemporary American literature. 
Can Friedberg really consider them “didactic” writers? Who 
knows? 

In one place Friedberg claims that collected works by 
Russian classical authors are published in the USSR “only 
on some special anniversary’, although a few pages later he 
admits that in fact they are also published at other times 
as well.... 

After complex calculations of the number of books in 
Soviet state libraries, Friedberg comes to the conclusion that 
in the forty years of Soviet power libraries have bought “less 
than 15 per cent”? of the entire book output in the USSR, 
while the other 85 per cent belong to private individuals. 


1 Maurice Friedberg, Russian Classics in Soviet Jackets, p. 72. 
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Why did he need these calculations? So as to come to the 
world-shaking conclusion ... that the instinct for private 
ownership lives on! In spite of the libraries, “the Soviet 
public ... continues to buy huge quantities of books’! for 
their own personal use. 

And so the ideas of collectivism lie shattered into a 
thousand pieces, destroyed by the pen of Mr. Friedberg. 

Edward Brown echoes Mr. Friedberg when he writes that 
Soviet Russia’s “cultural achievements do not go much 
farther back than to the end of the eighteenth or the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century... .” ? 

This he says about a land of universal literacy (in pre- 
revolutionary Russia less than twenty-five per cent of the 
population was literate), where, according to the 1970 cen- 
sus, 75 per cent of the population have a general secondary 
or higher education, where for every 100 of the population 
there are about 600 books published, and where there are 
almost 400,000 libraries with 2,000 million books, while 
before the Revolution there were only 14,000 libraries with 
only nine million books. 

At the end of his book Thomas Whitney gives a long 
bibliography of “contemporary Russian works published in 
English”. The aim is obvious: to give the impression that 
contemporary Soviet literature is much published in the 
USA. But a closer look reveals that from a list of almost 
300 authors, less than 100 have in fact been published in 
the USA. The work of the other 200-plus was translated 
into English and published in the USSR, in the journal 
Soviet Literature, which comes out in foreign languages, 
and by Progress Publishers. 

Whitney even stoops to including in his bibliography the 
anti-Soviet works of White émigré writers and of turn- 
coats who have betrayed their country, in the hope that 
through ignorance someone might imagine them to be “con- 
temporary Soviet writers’. 

In the works of the Sovietologists we find not only the 
distortion of concrete facts about literary life in the USSR, 
but also numerous mistakes in the names and surnames 
of Soviet writers. Obviously there was no time to look into 
reference books to find at least the name, so that in books 
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by Whitney, E. Brown, Billington and so on we can meet 
strange people like “Dmitry Granin”, “Vladimir Kochetov” 
and “Nikolai Zabolitsky”.... 

lt may seem a trifle, but it is eloquent witness of their 
lack of academic trustworthiness and objectivity when it 
comes to presenting the facts of literary life in the USSR. 

The Sovietologists of the older generation—Struve, Slo- 
nim, Alexandrova and so on—to give them their due—did 
not mix up the names and surnames of Soviet writers. They 
were accurate in this matter, for they knew their material 
first-hand, as it were, from the originals. However, when 
it came to prejudiced interpretations of the work of Soviet 
authors, the older generation also did not stand on ceremony 
and permitted itself such flights of fancy that in their 
hands some works by Soviet writers took on a monstrously 
distorted aspect. , 

Here, for example, is Slonim’s analysis of Kaverin’s tril- 
ogy The Open Book: “In his trilogy The Open Book ... 
Kaverin evoked the life of provincial Russia on the eve 
of the Revolution, and then led his heroine, the future 
Dr. Vlasenkova, through medical school to the feuds and 
intrigues of scholars and scientific bureaucrats.” ! 

Brief? Very. And prejudiced, inaccurate in its very es- 
sence. For in Slonim’s hands, the enthusiasm of scientific 
daring, the obsession of research and the joy of discovery 
that lie in Kaverin’s trilogy, vanished into thin air. We 
don’t see the striking depiction of a Soviet scientist in Doctor 
Vlasenkova. All that we are left with is “the feuds and 
intrigues of scholars and scientific bureaucrats”. 

Different books, it would seem, and different authors, 
weighed down with academic titles and degrees. But the 
essence is the same. Of course this is neither literary history 
nor literary criticism. That which the Sovietologists offer 
the American reader under the guise of an “analysis” of 
Soviet literature is lying anti-communist propaganda, slan- 
der of Soviet culture and of its most distinguished represen- 
tatives. 

Things have got to such a stage that even the fathers 
of Sovietology are sounding the alarm. 

The now elderly Gleb Struve was recently forced to write 
an article putting in their place his younger colleagues who, 
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it transpired, were often ‘‘misunderstanding” the Russian 
original and allowing themselves ‘“‘mistranslations” and “a 
number of factual errors”. ! 

For instance, in his book about Pasternak David Magar- 
shack mentions the Georgian poets with whom Pasternak 
corresponded and whom he translated. Titian Tabidze is 
given his right name. But the Sovietologist loses his bear- 
ings with Galaktion Tabidze, whom he transforms into a 
work of Titian’s called ‘“Galaktion”’. 

But the last straw for Struve was the fact that Magar- 
shack describes Vrubel as a Russian writer, and the older 
Sovietologist angrily exclaims that ““Magarshack has ap- 
parently never heard of the famous painter...”. ? 

But it is not from love of truth and objectivity that Struve 
takes to task his younger colleagues. His concern is that 
crude falsification, factual errors and obvious mistranslation 
of the originals, and other mistakes would be the best proof 
for the reader of the Sovietologists’ political prejudices and 
biased approach, and would expose their professional in- 
competence. 

The falsification and fact-juggling to which the Sovieto- 
logists have increasingly constant recourse are of course a 
serious symptom of profound crisis in the ideology of anti- 
communism. Life itself has shown the total bancruptcy of 
its basic conceptions, theories and practice, and of its strat- 
egy and tactics. 

The readers’ trust in the works of the ‘cultural Sovieto- 
logists” cannot but decline. Neither the peremptory shouts 
by the ‘“maitres’, nor their calls to avoid crude work can 
save the situation. The methodology of lies and deceptions, 
at whose roots lie both anti-communism and anti-Sovietism, 
is inevitably doomed to failure. 


3. Soviet Literature 
Through the Distorting Mirror 
of the Journal Problems of Communism 


Among the many anti-communist publications in the 
United States of America the journal Problems of Commu- 
nism fulfils a special function. As the organ of a government 
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organisation, the US Information Agency, it is distributed in 
many countries throughout the world and is distinctively 
anti-communist propaganda in character. 

This journal calls the tune for the many-voiced choir of 
anti-Soviet publications, which accounts for the fact that its 
evaluations and pronouncemeuts are taken as the standard, 
and for the high-handed tone of its opinions, which sound 
more like imperative instructions. 

The journal’s field of interest is the world communist 
movement in general and in particular the actual process of 
building socialism and communism in the countries of the 
socialist community. 

It devotes much space to the literary and artistic life of 
the socialist countries. 

Steadily and consistently, in every issue the journal gives 
its cue to the propaganda apparatus of the capitalist world, 
engaged in organising ideological subversion against the 
socialist countries, and recommends that this activity be 
increased first and foremost amongst the Soviet artistic in- 
telligentsia. 

The growing influence of Soviet literature throughout the 
world is causing particular anxiety to the anti-communists. 

As one of the journal’s regular contributors, R. Hingley, 
remarked with concern: “We are faced with ... a massive 
revival of interest in Soviet writing.” ! 

Alarmed by this indisputable fact, the editors of Problems 
of Communism spare no efforts to compromise the literature 
of socialist realism, striving first and foremost to undermine 
the readers’ trust in its ideological and artistic value. 

Besides the journal’s articles on the forms and methods 
of ideological subversion, it also publishes hypocritical pieces 
proving the false thesis that there is “something in common”’ 
between the views and outlook of writers in capitalist and 
socialist countries since, as they claim, they are special 
social groups with their own aspirations unconnected with 
questions of class; in connection with this they suggest by 
whatever means to develop in Soviet writers ‘a sense of 
belonging to a world community of artists and literati that 
cuts across political boundaries”; ? they give bombastic de- 
scriptions of the “blessings” of liberalism and abstract 
humanism which, from the journal’s point of view, are 
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sadly lacking in Soviet society and especially in the Soviet 
artistic intelligentsia. They criticise harshly the firm prin- 
ciples and the solidarity with which Soviet writers, artists, 
composers and other figures from the world of culture rally 
round the Communist Party. 

The editors of Problems of Communism place great hopes 
in the many books by the Sovietologists. In one of their 
reviews they expressed the hope that their works “may, in 
an imperceptible way, change the picture inside the Soviet 
Union”. ! 

In connection with this a legion of anti-communists is 
called to keep even closer watch on the state of things. The 
fevered imagination of the anti-communist fortunetellers 
even imagined “the possible emergence of a Soviet ‘Petofi 
Circle’ ”’. ? 

The journal divides the Soviet literary world into small 
groups and circles, subdivided into ‘“dogmatists”, ‘liberals’, 
“Russian traditionalists’, “liberal conservatives’, ‘“conserva- 
tive liberals’, ‘modern liberals’’ and so on. The authors’ 
terminology reminds one of battlefield dispatches written 
in the language of professional military intelligence. 

The journal’s contributors never tire of reiterating their 
“unbiased” and “objective” evaluation of Soviet literature 
and of literary phenomena in the USSR. They adjure the 
reader to trust in their evaluations because, as they claim, 
the journal Problems of Communism is moved only by the 
unselfish desire to see Soviet literature flourishing. Recently 
they have given up direct criticism and direct attacks and 
are working more subtly, attempting to pass themselves off 
as “friends” of Soviet literature, sometimes even printing 
articles with titles like “In Defense (sicl—A. B.) of Social- 
ist Realism”. 3 

Their tactics and methods change, but what remains con- 
stant is the anti-Soviet strategy, aimed at compromising So- 
viet literature and Soviet cultural policies. To achieve these 
aims they make use of all available means—from subtly 
concocted slander to provocation and unblushing self-adver- 
tisement. 
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To tell the truth, exposing the authors of the journal for 
their elementary dishonesty, falsifications and sometimes 
even primitive lies is an unpleasant and exhausting task: 
one has to consult a multitude of sources quoted by these 
authors, find the passages they mention and collate the text. 

Take, for instance, two “special issues’ brought out in 
1968. They are full of all sorts of rubbish: rumours, anec- 
dotes, gossip from the quasi-literary world, various ‘‘ver- 
batim reports” and “statements”? supposed to have been 
brought from the Soviet Union, tear-jerking laments from 
the editors over turncoats whose illegal actions were put 
a stop to by Soviet justice, and commentaries explaining 
these laments, ... all supported by a multitude of footnotes 
referring the reader to Soviet sources. 

There was only one object to this propaganda cocktail: 
to picture as convincingly as possible a mass “opposition” 
mood amongst the Soviet intelligentsia. The journal stresses 
that it bases its conclusions only upon facts taken from 
the Soviet press. As proof, it quotes Literaturnaya gazeta 
for May 9, 1968, which speaks of “numerous letters and 
resolutions received by the Central Committee of the CPSU 

. among whose signatories unfortunately were people 
carrying Party or YCL (Komsomol) cards”. ! 

And now let us turn to Literaturnaya gazeta. In the first 
place, there was no Literaturnaya gazeta published on May 
9, 1968. So there is no such thing as Literaturnaya gazeta 
for May 9, 1968. 

In the second place, the issue published on May 8 
(eighth), 1968, reports an extended meeting of the Secreiar- 
iat of the Union of Soviet Writers, called to discuss the 
results of the April (1968) Plenum of the CC CPSU. The 
paper notes unanimous support of the Plenum’s decisions 
from the meeting’s participants. But however hard we look, 
we will not find anywhere in the sixteen pages of Literatur- 
naya gazeta the “numerous letters and resolutions” quoted 
by Problems of Communism. 

There is only one letter mentioned in a Literaturnaya ga- 
zeta article, a letter sent by the Secretariat of the Union 
of Soviet Writers to the Central Committee of the CPSU 
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to express its full support of the Party’s internal and ex- 
ternal policies. To quote from this letter: “Our Soviet litera- 
ture was, is and will always be communist!” 

The “letters” mentioned by the journal and the real letter 
printed in Literaturnaya gazeta have, as we can see, noth- 
ing in common. 

But perhaps this is not typical of Problems of Commu- 
nism? Perhaps this is just an unfortunate mistake, the edi- 
tor’s inadvertence? 

Let us open another issue of the journal, the one which 
printed a long article by Michael Rywkin, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Science at the College of the City of New 
York, entitled “The Literary Arena”. What he means, of 
course, is literary life in the USSR. 

- Striving to show himself as a connoisseur of the literary 
process in the Soviet Union, Mr. Rywkin gives us the 
names of dozens of Soviet writers and quotes at length 
from Soviet books and journals. In a word, he blinds us 
with his erudition. 

Of course, Michael Rywkin makes himself out to be a 
‘‘sympathiser”’, a disinterested friend of Soviet literature. ... 

He wants to prove that life is “unbearable” in Soviet 
society. But since the reader might not believe Rywkin’s 
personal opinions, he boldly shores up his thesis by quot- 
ing a Soviet source: “The existing state of affairs, asserted 
the old poetess (My Italics.—A. B.) Margarita Aliger, de- 
formed Soviet man and made ‘a villain out of a hero and a 
scoundrel out of a giant’ (quoted from the journal ‘Oktyabr’ 
1956, Nor 44)."* 

And it is true that on pages four and five of this issue 
of Oktyabr there is a short poem by Margarita Aliger 
called ‘‘The Most Important Thing”. It is dedicated to the 
grandeur of the spirit of Soviet man, constantly growing 
and renewing himself, ridding himself of his shortcomings, 
and striving for new heights: 


And man will then immortal be, 

In all succeed, all understand! 

This they believe, with this concern 
Our people work throughout the land. 
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These are the closing lines of the poem, permeated with 
the poet’s profound faith in the boundless potential of the 
Soviet system and Soviet man. 

As we can clearly see, this poem has nothing in common 
with the description of it given by Mr. Rywkin in Prob- 
lems of Communism. 

This unsophisticated method of referring to innumerable 
“sources” enables the author, of course, to give an impres- 
sion of his erudition and verisimilitude. But the slightest 
check on his work, and the card-house is in ruins. 

But perhaps before the advent of Mr. Rywkin the journal 
did not permit itself the use of such underhand methods? 

Whyever not? Of course it did. A certain David Burg, 
for instance, claims that after 1953 in the Soviet Union 
“even the principle of ‘partiinost’ (‘party-mindedness’) 
came under doubt”.! And he gives the source: “K. Simo- 
nov’s speech at the conference of Moscow writers, Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, May 5, 1955.” 

Let us also turn to this issue of Literaturnaya gazeta and 
see what Simonov really said. 

What he said was literally this: “We must stress: over 
and over again that the Party principle in our literature, 
the principle of its militant, purposeful participation in the 
struggle for communism, is for us in no way a debatable 


point. Any ... views which amount to an attempt to lead 
literature away from the active struggle for communism 
are for us ... something to be rejected as harmful and 


hostile to the very spirit of Soviet literature.” 

There are many more examples which we could have 
quoted, taken from Problems of Communism for 1969, 1968, 
1964, 1963 and so on, right back to the first issue. And 
there is no hope that the situation might change in the 
future. This journal has always been implicated in lies, 
falsifications, fact-juggling and distortion; the situation con- 
tinues and is unlikely to change in the future for things 
could not be any other way. 


The journal devotes many of its pages to reviews of the 
numerous books about Soviet literature produced by West- 
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ern Sovietologists. Reviews of this type are given unlimited 
copy-space. And this is only natural—after all the Sovieto- 
logists pursue the policy of anti-communism, and this offi- 
cial government publication keeps careful check on how this 
policy is implemented in their work. 

The reviews printed in the journal are usually laudatory. 
This is also only natural—those who put their pens at the 
service of falsification, fact-juggling and rabid slander 
against Soviet literature are greatly in need of the warm 
words and official support of their masters. 

It is often other Sovietologists who write the reviews. 
Irving Howe, for instance, reviewed Deming Brown’s So- 
viet Attitudes toward American Writing. Of course he praises 
it, and, more than that, he ends his review with the 
categorical claim that such books are extremely “‘necessary” 
to the American reader, and that the book is written “in 
the best tradition of modern scholarship, is a careful and 
dispassionate study”. ! 

However, Brown’s book is an openly biased work, based 
on fact-juggling and falsification of the same old anti-So- 
viet pattern. 

This book is in essence an expanded repeat of the views 
on “Soviet attitudes toward American writing” which the 
professor expounded to the reading world as long ago as 
1954, when together with Glenora Brown he published A 
Guide to Soviet Russian Translations of American Litera- 
ture. The work also includes wholesale a paper read by 
D. Brown at the Fourth International Congress of Slavists, 
which was justly criticised by Soviet literary critics for its 
openly political bias and academic irresponsibility. 

As we see from the preface, the professor made it his 
aim to ascertain the degree of objectivity to be found in 
the way Soviet critics introduce their readers to American 
literature. 

Brown’s book has another aim, which turns out to be the 
main one: by manipulating material from Soviet studies of 
American literature, to prove the age-old thesis of the anti- 
communists—that the method of writing known as social- 
ist realism is unacceptable for American writers. 

Brown’s prejudices are particularly evident in those parts 
of the book which are devoted to contemporary literary 
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criticism. Here the professor makes several completely 
shameless statements. 

He starts his discussion of criticism with a reminder that 
in the USA criticism is interested only in purely aesthetical 
questions, while in the Soviet Union criticism is concerned 
(in his opinion) only with purely political problems and 
with anti-American propaganda. Brown tries seriously to 
prove that Soviet criticism is uniform in opinions and “the 
critics’ judgment of a given work was often ... influenced 
by the current position of its author in public life. ..”. ! 

Brown claims that Soviet critics encourage the publication 
only of those American authors whose works provide “an 
auxiliary form of propaganda”. ” 

Let us take things in their right order. Professor Brown 
proves that “there has been no ‘independent’ Soviet criti- 
cism since the late 1920s”. * And where has it disappeared to, 
this “independent” criticism? He concludes that it has been 
subordinated to the Party’s political line, with which it is 
firmly obliged to concur. And so we see that up until the 
late 1920s there was no “obliging”, that it only started 
after ‘the late 1920s”’. 

So, Mr. Brown hopes to see “independent” Soviet literary 
criticism—but “independent” from what? From Marxist 
ideology? From the Party? Alas, we shall have to disappoint 
him, for Soviet literary criticism holds and has always held 
the viewpoint of the Party and that of the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. In this lies its unfailing strength. And it has held 
this viewpoint not “since the late 1920s”, but from the first 
days of Soviet government, and it actively promotes the 
Party spirit and line in literature. Not because it is ‘“‘oblig- 
ed” to, as Brown claims, but because the Party spirit and 
line are Soviet criticism’s own spirit and line. Eloquent 
witness of this fact is the lively response to the decision of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU “On Literary Criti- 
cism” in literary, and not only literary, circles in our own 
country and abroad. 

According to Brown, Soviet critical literature is politically 
uniform and disciplined. But how if this is the case, are 
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we to explain sharp differences of critical opinion about 
many of the works of, for instance, those same American 
writers as well as Soviet authors? Brown himself writes 
that the work of William Saroyan is seen one way by 
one Soviet critic, another way by another and completely 
differently by a third. Saroyan’s books were widely pub- 
lished in the USSR, and widely read and discussed by their 
readers. Or, for instance, some Soviet critics were delighted 
by J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye and prepared 
to see in its protagonist Holden Caulfield nothing less than 
a new hero-figure in American literature, while others with 
no less passion rejected their opinion completely. 

But if there are different evaluations of one and the same 
literary phenomenon, does that not mean a different ap- 
proach? Which in its turn surely means that Soviet criti- 
cism is living and developing in sharp differences of opinion? 

Yes, Soviet criticism does hold a single set of ideological 
viewpoints. But the shared ideological viewpoint of Soviet 
critics does not imply a uniform, standard approach to con- 
crete literary phenomena. It is here that a diversity of opi- 
nions manifests itself and here is the ground for heated 
debates, in the course of which critical thought is rendered 
more exact, pointed and the truth emerges. 

Brown is particularly fond of defining the beginning and 
the end of various literary phenomena. For instance, when 
he accuses Soviet critics of biased evaluations of works of 
fiction “in terms of the current state of (the) author’s per- 
sonal politics”, Brown scrupulously establishes the exact 
time when this tendency appeared: it ‘became well estab- 
lished in the thirties and has continued to the present” !. 

But as everyone knows, Marxist criticism never evaluated 
literature only in terms of political views or what Brown 
calls the “personal politics” of the author. It cannot be that 
Professor Brown does not know Engels’ view of the real- 
ism of Balzac, which triumphed over his own political prej- 
udices. And it cannot be that Professor Brown has not read 
Lenin’s famous articles on Tolstoy. Then why invent all 
these tales about Marxist criticism? Soviet criticism is al- 
ways capable of distinguishing between the objective mes- 
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sage of a work of fiction and the socio-political views which 
its author has consciously adopted. 

We do not need to look far for our examples. Could we, 
for instance, say that Soviet critics “evaluate in terms of 
the current state of the author’s personal politics” the work 
of John Steinbeck, whose books are widely published and 
read in the Soviet Union? 

In a word, Mr. Brown is displeased, highly displeased 
with Soviet criticism and the way it studies and interprets 
American literature. Incidentally, he is no less irritated as 
he writes of the American authors whose work is published 
in the USSR. Brown is convinced that through their works 
these writers might give the Soviet reader an “inaccurate” 
picture of the USA. He states unreservedly that the work 
of Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, John 
Steinbeck, Jack London, Ernest Hemingway and many 
others was published in the USSR only because Soviet 
critics could use them “as documentation to support propa- 
gandistic attacks on the United States”. ! 

Brown is stubborn in his efforts to prove the ‘‘unrelia- 
bility” of the above-mentioned American writers. This, for 
instance, is what he has to say about the work of Upton 
Sinclair: “In his works the critics have sought documenta- 
tion in support of their own preconceptions about America. 


Much that he wrote served their purposes.... His books 
provided the Communist Party with an auxiliary form of 
propaganda....” ? 


But this is not the worst! Brown takes up the stance of 
the public prosecutor and wildly accuses the writer: “In a 
very real sense, Sinclair ‘dramatized the news’ of America 
for Soviet Russians”? and hence provided them with aux- 
iliary arguments for the criticism of capitalist ways. 

And so we see that by publishing Jungles in 1906 Sinclair 
was “dramatising the news” in an attempt to give “an 
auxiliary form of propaganda” to Russian Communist cri- 
tics who would appear only in eleven years’ time! Upton 
Sinclair really was a far-sighted writer. 

Brown singles out for special attention the progressive 


1 Deming Brown, Soviet Attitudes toward American Writing, 
poet: 

2 [bid., p. 245. 

3 [bid., p. 202. 
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American literature of the 1930s, that famous and porten- 
tous decade when, in the words of the Communist American 
writer and critic, Michael Gold, American literature came 
face-to-face with its own enormous and marvellous coun- 
try. 

Brown, however, considers that the flowering of the pro- 
gressive trends in American literature during the 1930s 
was the result, believe it or not, of interference by the 
Moscow critics! Without a shade of embarrassment he writes 
of “the period of sharpest intervention in American literary 
affairs’? and of ‘Soviet control”? which he claims was 
established by the Moscow critics over the American litera- 
ture of the time. 

True to his passion for exact chronology, Brown estab- 
lished that the “period of sharpest intervention” in Ameri- 
can literary affairs by Soviet critics began in November 
1930 and continued almost into 1933. 

The groundlessness of such arguments, and their absurd- 
ity and fantasy are quite obvious. Another American 
critic, Walter Rideout, in his book The Radical Novel in 
the United States. 1900-1954 was forced to state that ‘‘it 
may be said at once flatly that the American proletarian 
writers were not appreciably influenced in their craft by the 
practice of Soviet novelists”.* Speaking of the work of pro- 
gressive American writers in the 1930s, Rideout stresses 
that “their method approximates independently ... ‘social- 
ist realism’. ..”.° 

Permeated with pathological hatred of Soviet culture and 
Soviet man, Brown’s book is totally devoid of any objec- 
tivity and of course bears no connection with ‘‘the best 
traditions of modern scholarship”. Problems of Communism 
is praising Brown not for his scholarship, not for his “ob- 
jectivity”, but for his policy, the policy of anti-Sovietism 
that is clearly expressed in his work. 

A particularly active contributor to the review-pages of 


1 International Literature, 1941, No. 4, p. 143. 
2 Deming Brown, Soviet Attitudes toward American Writing, 
p. 49. 
3 [bid., p. 46. 
4 Walter Rideout, The Radical Novel in the United States. 1900- 
1954, Cambridge, 1956, p. 207. 
5 Tbid., p. 214. 
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Problems of Communism is the Sovietologist George Gibian. 
He usually turns his attention to books about Soviet litera- 
ture written by his colleagues for a wide circle of readers 
or, as Gibian puts it, for an audience whose cultural level 
is elementary !. 

He is lavish in his praises, for instance, of books by 
Helen Muchnik and Vera Alexandrova published in the 
USA. These books are both distinguished by their openly 
political bias in the interpretation of Soviet literature. They 
are constructed in an obvious way: if the writers are faith- 
ful to the cause of Communism, if their work is inspired 
by the ideals of Marxism-Leninism, that is sufficient reason 
to presume that they have not succeeded in creating a work 
of artistic merit, as Helen Muchnik says, for instance, of 
Maxim Gorky. 

This line of reasoning is not, of course, backed up by 
any logical proofs. But what reader could agree with such 
a hostile and slanderous statement about the work of Max- 
im Gorky, a writer whose name and work are known 
throughout the world? 

As for Vera Alexandrova’s A History of Soviet Literature, 
it has already been discussed. 

Alexandrova views Soviet literature as nothing more 
than a “source of social and political information” and her 
book is filled with falsifications and lies. The aim and 
purpose of books of this type is to frighten the American 
man-in-the-street with the bogey of socialism, and to poison 
his mind with hatred for Communism and its culture. And 
these are the very qualities for which Alexandrova’s book 
is praised! 

But Problems of Communism is also capable of criticism, 
biting and harsh criticism. Who, then, finds himself criti- 
cised on the pages of this august journal? 

In the first place, those Western authors who have been 
bold enough to give objective information about the life of 
Soviet society and who are not afraid to criticise the 
“American way of life”. 

A few years ago, for instance, readers in many countries 
of the world greeted with great interest the memoirs of the 
well-known French writer Simone de Beauvoir, in which 
she strove to give an unbiased view of Soviet culture. Her 


1 Problems of Communism, 1963, No. 6, p. 54. 
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objective account of Soviet literature and art on the one 
hand and her reflection on the paradoxes inherent in the 
American social system on the other evidently irritated the 
editors of Problems of Communism, and the journal reacted 
angrily to her book. Professor Adam Ulam of Harvard Uni- 
versity was invited to “slam” it in a review. 

Ulam’s review is full of irony and sarcasm, anger and 
shameless attacks on the French writer. Particularly acid 
is his commentary on Simone de Beauvoir’s sincere state- 
ment that she found Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago terribly 
boring. 

In the heat of the chase, the Harvard professor does not 
blush to label “exhibitionism”! the objectivity with which 
the writer describes the Soviet way of life, of which she 
approves. 

And Ulam is harsh in his criticism of those passages in 
the book where Simone de Beauvoir speaks critically of 
American society with its racial discrimination, lawlessness 
and cult of violence. 


+ + & 


While giving a distorted view of various concrete phenom- 
ena of Soviet literature and falsifying them, turning black 
into white, the journal’s editors still persistently stress the 
“honesty”, “objectivity” and “probity” of their anti-com- 
munist contributors. This is a sure sign that they are start- 
ing to feel the pinch—even on the Western ideology-market 
the anti-Soviet Sovietologists these days need all the pub- 
licity they can get. 

Let us take, for example, an article by the same George 
Gibian. He sings heart-felt praises of his Sovietologist col- 
leagues: “I felt the natural delight at the variety and quan- 
tity of information in American publications: the lengthy 
analyses of current events, the great number of reviews, 
the wit and erudition of the critics....” ? Mr. Gibian speaks 
of his boundless delight at the American way of life which 
he sees—but of course—as the most perfect way of life, 
and he advertises it enthusiastically, recommending it to 
other nations as well. 


1 Problems of Communism, 1966, No. 2, p. 63. 
2 Problems of Communism, 1967, No. 2, p. 62. 
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Of course, the professor is not loath to play at “objectiv- 
ity” as well. He does not deny, for instance, that in Ameri- 
ca there are those who are dissatisfied with the social struc- 
ture of American society. He recognises this fact, but ex- 
plains that in the USA the only people who are dissatisfied 
with life are the beatniks, and that because they are sick 
in the head and take drugs.... Gibian praises the American 
way of life to the skies, but the whole world is still ring- 
ing with the shots of hired assassins who cold-bloodedly 
killed President John Kennedy, his brother Robert, that 
fighter for the rights of the Black people Martin Luther 
King; the world has not forgotten the brutal murder of the 
whole family of the trade-union leader Yablonsky, the 
shootings of students on university campuses, the murder 
a cae or the attempt on the life of ex-President 

on 

George Gibian, being a specialist “on” (or rather 
“against”) Soviet literature, sees his main task (following 
faithfully the instructions of the ideologists of anti-com- 
munism) in making the reader believe in the “backward- 
ness’ of Soviet literature. This is how he puts it in his 
articles, which Problems of Communism is always keen to 
publish: “In comparison with Western literature of the last 
few years ... Soviet writing still lags behind. In the United 
States, for instance, there are currently half a dozen prose 
writers who are of greater interest than anyone in the So- 
viet Union.” ! 

How modest the professor is! Why not write ‘two dozen”, 
while he is at it? 

Gibian is not alone in his excessive praise of the “works” 
of American Sovietologists. Victor Frank, for instance, 
remarks archly that “strange as it may seem, Western ex- 
perts do know more about contemporary developments in 
the Soviet Union.... A recently published American 
work ... fully bears out the thesis that there are fields in 
Russian studies in which Western scholars are bound to be 
immeasurably more informative and more objective than 
their Soviet colleagues” 

Why talk about objectivity? Mr. Frank is inclined to 
believe that only American Sovietologists, and they alone, 


1 [bid., p. 64. 
2 Problems of Communism, 1966, No. 3, pp. 46, 47. 
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are capable of a correct understanding and evaluation of 
Soviet culture. 

We have already been able to see for ourselves the true 
“academic level” of American anti-vommunist Sovietolog- 
ists over the Tarsis affair; the measure of their “objectivity” 
has been glaringly demonstrated by the numerous cases 
when they falsified and juggled with the facts, crudely dis- 
torting the meaning of the material they were dealing with 
or even resorting to straightforward slander. We could 
adduce an infinite number of examples of this either in any 
issue of Problems of Communism or in any of the Sovieto- 
logists’ books. 

It is useless to enter into any discussion with the contri- 
butors to Problems of Communism. One cannot help re- 
membering Virgil’s words in Dante: “Let us not speak of 
them, but do thou look and pass on.” ! 

But it is imperative that we expose their anti-communist 
intrigues, that we catch them red-handed in their lies and 
slander, and debunk their myths of the Sovietologists’ 
‘apoliticality” and their hypocritical “impartiality”’. 


On April 2, 1960, a well-known Soviet writer published 
in the New York Saturday Review an article stating sadly 
that “Americans are deprived of the opportunity of reading 
Soviet books in their own language...” since “American 
publishers are downright tendentious in selecting Soviet 
books for translation”’. ? 

The author of the article came to this sad conclusion 
on the basis of his own observations during trips to Amer- 
ica and also through studying statistical information on 
the number of works of Soviet writers published in the 
USA. 

The writer—it was Alexander Chakovsky—added: ‘“‘As a 
rule the only modern works that are widely printed and 
popularised in your country are books like Doctor Zhivago 


1 The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated by Charles 
Eliot Norton, Encyclopaedia Britannica, inc., 1952, p. 4. 
2 Quoted in Problems of Communism, 1962, No. 4, p. 28. 
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which can serve as subject matter for vicious attacks on 
our social system.” ! 

The journal Problems of Communism decided to disprove 

the Soviet writer’s opinion. 
_ For greater weight it was a foreign contributor who was 
invited to write the article in question. Ronald Hingley, 
who lectures on Russian language and literature at Oxford 
University, willingly set to work to fill the order of his 
masters, and two and a half years later Problems of Com- 
munism at last published the fruits of his labour, ‘‘disprov- 
ing” the article by the Soviet writer. 

With well-acted indignation Mr. Hingley announced that 
the Soviet writer had not understood, that he had “con- 
fused the issue” and shown inaccurately the true state of 
affairs with respect to the publication of the work by Soviet 
writers in the West (although Chakovsky had been speak- 
ing exclusively of the USA). 

The Western reader, claims Hingley, can find Soviet 
belles-lettres freely and in great abundance on the market, 
and if that market turns out to be not quite so free and 
abundant, Hingley explains this by a lack of demand for 
books by Soviet authors. 

For our edification Hingley explains that in the Western 
world, policy as regards translations is based exclusively on 
commercial considerations, while politics have no part to 
play. ‘Western publishers ... when they print small edi- 
tions, it is because they have reckoned on a small demand.” ? 

The Sovietologists are fond of assuring their readers of 
the apoliticality and disinterestedness of bourgeois publish- 
ers. Hingley touchingly assures us, for instance, that the 
Sovietologists and the bourgeois publishers “honestly” 
regard it as in their interests that Soviet fiction should be 
widely distributed. 

Referring to the bibliography of translations of Soviet 
authors into English that is given in Gleb Struve’s Soviet 
Russian Literature, 1917-50, Mr. Hingley claims that “very 
little of real importance published during the first thirty 
years of Soviet literature had escaped translation into Eng- 
lish at that time”. ® 


i bid. 
2 [bid. 
3 [bid. 
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Let us, however, be in no hurry to share Mr. Hingley's 
delight. 

Of course, it would be naive not to note that in the USA, 
mostly through the efforts of progressive publishers, many 
Soviet works of fiction have been translated and published, 
although of course it is far from everything “of real impor- 
tance”. 

Hingley refers to Struve’s book. Let us open it and take 
a careful look at the bibliography which it gives and which, 
according to Hingley, contains “eleven pages ... of some 
two hundred translated works” 

In his bibliography Struve mentions only a few dozen 
Soviet writers. And a brief glance is quite enough to see 
that this biblioghaphy contains only a few of the works 
“of real importance” created in the USSR “‘during the thirty 
years of Soviet power’. 

And in point of fact, were not Serafimovich’s The Iron 
Flood, Paustovsky’s Kara-Bugaz, Nikolai Ostrovsky’s How 
the Steel Was Tempered, Fadeyev’s The Young Guard, Po- 
levoi's The Story of a Real Man, the poetry of Tvardovsky, 
Isakovsky and Svetlov and much else ‘‘of real importance’? 

Nevertheless, they are not to be found, along with dozens 
of other important works of Soviet literature, in the list 
given by Struve—in spite of the fact that Struve includes 
translations made not only in the USA, but also in England, 
Singapore and’ elsewhere! 

To. pip At frankly, Mr. Hingley has very little to boast 
about. There is at this time no justification for speaking of 
an “abundant” market of Soviet fiction for the Western 
reader. 

After 1950, when the dark years of McCarthyism hit the 
USA and anti-communism was elevated to the status of 
state policy, the number of translations of Soviet literature 
in the USA declined sharply and the choice became an 
obviously tendentious one. 

Hingley himself admits that ‘... any Soviet work of com- 
parable scandal value ... quickly finds publication in Eng- 
lish, even if it is of dubious literary merit”,? giving as an 
example “more than ... mediocre” * works by Ehrenburg 


1 Problems of Communism, 1962, No. 4, p. 28. 
2 [bid. 
3 Tbid., p. 29. 
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and Dudintsev, which have been published in the West. 

This time Hingley does not even mention the “commer- 
cial considerations” by which Western publishers are sup- 
posed to be guided. The publishers’ “commerce” turned out 
to be closely linked with the anti-Soviet policy of the ruling 
circles in the USA. Moreover, it is this policy which dictates 
the line taken by bourgeois publishers with respect to So- 
viet literature, as Mr. Hingley has so eloquently proved in 
spite of himself. 

Referring to Chakovsky’s article, Hingley writes in an 
offended tone that in the USSR they “frequently complain 
that too much attention is given in the West to Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago, to the works of Dudintsev, and so on.” ! 
Mister Hingley declares slyly “that they would prefer us to 
read such examples of orthodox ‘Socialist Realism’ as, say, 
Boris Polevoi’s The Story of a Real Man”. ? 

With this remark Mr. Hingley has torn off the last fig- 
leaf of the alleged apoliticality of his views on Soviet litera- 
ture. His attempt to mystify the reader and give him an 
inaccurate idea of the true aims of the anti-communists, 
of their strategy and their tactics, has obviously failed. 


+ & & 


“Russia under the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment is not at all what the bourgeois reporters and diplo- 
mats and business men have made America believe,” ° noted 
John Reed in June 19418 in the journal The Liberator. 

There is a world-wide propaganda campaign against Rus- 
sia, wrote the distinguished artist and well-known leader 
of the American working-class movement, Robert Minor, on 
his return from Russia in October 1919. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the material on Russia published, he said, is either 
absolute lies, or else biased. 

An analysis of the material printed in Problems of Com- 
munism over the last 10-15 years is convincing proof that 
the biased attitude of the bourgeois press in the USA to 
Soviet reality has not changed a jot. Only the tactics have 


1 Problems of Communism, 1962, No. 4, p. 32. 
2 [bid. 
3 The Liberator, New York, June 1918, p. 25. 
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changed. The anti-communists are now preferring to act 
in the guise of disinterested “friends” of Soviet literature 
and constantly stress their “goodwill” towards the socialist 
countries. Abraham Brumberg, editor of Problems of Com- 
munism, is also constantly making this claim. 

But, alas, there are few who believe him. 

For example, Abraham Brumberg made a great effort to 
induce Soviet scholars to write for his journal. To write 
anything, on any topic they liked. He guaranteed to print 
them. 

But they won’t write for him. A pity, since it would 
have been such a good thing.... He would have been able 
to pretend that his journal arranged keen discussions with 
Soviet authors “as equals”! 

He wrote to one Soviet academician, for instance, with 
the request to send an article, which he would print and pay 
for in whatever currency was desired. But the academician 
sent them nothing—or rather nothing more than a polite let- 
ter saying what the editor already knew, that the journal 
Problems of Communism is openly “an organ of the ‘cold 
war’ specialising in negative anti-Communist propaganda”, 
and that it “...avoids objectivity as well as academic stand- 
ards”.! The Soviet academician turned down the editor’s 
offer. 

Abraham Brumberg was most offended. His journal nega- 
tived! Accused! 

He decided to prove how “erroneous” was the opinion of 
the Soviet academician; again, not himself—who would 
believe him?—but through somebody hired specially for 
the occasion. 

And so in answer to the letter from the Soviet academi- 
cian the journal published another letter from a reader, a 
certain Isaac Zahavy from Israel, who attempts to prove the 
“objectivity” of the journal. 

However, Isaac Zahavy’s well-paid efforts made no im- 
pression at all upon the world. The shameless flattery and 
evident falsity of his letter embarrassed even the editor 
himself, and he did not risk further publication of such 
“letters”. 

Abraham Brumberg decided to complain for himself about 
the Soviet public and the press which not only did not 


! Problems of Communism, 1965, No. 3, Vo). XIV, p. 55. 
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understand his “sincere” and “lofty” aspirations, but even— 
just think!—referred to him in print as an anti-commu- 
nist and an agent of certain intelligence bodies... . 

But let us hear it in the words of the editor himself. 

In one issue of the journal Abraham Brumberg produced 
a long letter from the editor in which, along with other 
complaints, he expressed his irritation with Soviet journal- 
ists who refused to have any personal contacts with him. 

Brumberg considers that this attitude on the part of So- 
viet journalists is the direct result of an article in Pravda 
which denounced Brumberg as a “key intelligence agent”. 

The editor asks the readers to believe his word that he is 
not an agent. Pravda’s denouncement, according to him, was 
made ‘“‘on the fanciful ground that I had gathered intelli- 
gence information while lunching with Czechoslovak writers 
in Prague in the summer of 1968”. ! 

Abraham Brumberg made a pretty picture of outraged 
virtue. 

However, what Pravda published was not ‘fanciful 
grounds” about the editor of Problems of Communism but 
accurate documents supplied by the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of Czechoslovakia on subversive activities by impe- 
rialist intelligence services in Czechoslovakia in the sum- 
mer of 1968. This material was published by the news- 
paper Rude Pravo in Prague, and Pravda was merely re- 
printing it. 

What it said was that some journalists and scientists 
who visited Czechoslovakia during that period were key 
intelligence agents and that their contacts with certain 
Czechoslovak citizens had been for the gathering of intel- 
ligence information. 

“Of a similar type,” wrote Rude Pravo, “were the con- 
tacts made by A. Brumberg, working for the US Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA), when he came to the CSSR on 
May 30. Amongst his documents was found secret infor- 
mation on the economic situation in Czechoslovakia and an 
analysis of the state of the Czechoslovak army and the 
organs of state security”. ” 

Mr. Brumberg was caught red-handed in Prague; it was 
there that he was exposed, and there that they published 


1 Problems of Communism, 1969, No. 6, p. 69. 
2 Quoted in Pravda, August 6, 1969. 
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the documents concerned—and yet he complains against 
Moscow’s Pravda! 

Brumberg is no less a hypocrite when he “takes offence” 
at the Soviet newspaper I/zvestiya, which described the 
journal he edits as ‘one of the main instruments of ideolo- 
gical subversive activity against the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries”. ! 

There is no-one who will be taken in by Mr. Brumberg’s 
bitter complaints. As the proverb has it, as you make your 
bed, so you must lie in it. 


6. Keep Smiling, 
or the Sovietologists 
Left High and Dry 


Over the past twenty years American anti-communist 
“cultural Kremlinology” has spent enormous resources— 
both material and intellectual—on trying to discredit the 
literature of socialist realism in the eyes of the average 
American. Falsifying the work of some Soviet writers and 
advertising others with a maximum of publicity, speculating 
on the personal weaknesses of yet others and not stopping 
short of shameless lies and slander about others, the 
Sovietologists attempted and continue to attempt to prove 
their worn-out theory that Soviet writers are in some sort of 
“opposition”, and that there are antagonistic contradictions 
in the relations between writers and the Party, between 
writers and the Soviet government. 

In this respect the post-war congresses of Soviet writers 
are of particular interest to the Sovietologists. Going care- 
fully through the speeches of the delegates to these con- 
gresses, the Sovietologists sought in them confirmation of 
what they had been trumpeting: that since 1953 there had 
allegedly been a certain de-ideologisation of Soviet litera- 
ture, amounting in their eyes almost to the abandonment by 
Soviet writers of the basic principles of socialist realism— 
the principles of Party commitment, popular spirit and 
ideological content—as, for example, the fevered imagina- 
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tion of Harold Swayze has pictured it. The post-war writers’ 
congresses—the Second Congress in 1954, the Third in 1959, 
the Fourth in 1967, the Fifth in 1971 and the Sixth in 
1976, were widely attended by highly active delegates, and 
there was much sharp criticism and self-criticism. The 
published verbatim reports from these congresses furnish 
us with much material for serious analysis and for discus- 
sion of the development of the literary process in the USSR 
since the war, with all its positive and all its negative 
aspects. 

Each of the congresses which took place was a truly au- 
thoritative forum which worked out collective points of view 
on the phenomena of literary life in their inseverable con- 
nection with the life of Soviet society and with the tasks 
of communist construction in the USSR. 

Each of the congresses was irrefutable proof of the bound- 
less loyalty of Soviet writers to the ideals of Communism, 
of the cohesion between Soviet writers and the CPSU, and 
of their full support for the Party’s policies in all spheres 
of life. 

Although the Sovietologists’ attitude to our writers’ con- 
gresses was attentive, it was completely one-sided and spe- 
cific. At each congress they strove to fish out from the pub- 
lished verbatim report nothing more than confirmation of 
their worn-out idea of a “revolt” by the writers against the 
“dictates” of the Party. The Sovietologists’ methodological 
principle, based mainly on “reading between the lines”, 
allows them to find all that they consider necessary—or 
to invent things for themselves and then pass off their in- 
ventions as what they have “read between the lines”. 

As a rule, in the “works” of the Sovietologists we never 
find a detailed and profound analysis of the work of one 
or another of the congresses. These authors do not burden 
themselves with the analysis of material, nor do they at- 
tempt to understand it. The Sovietologists are accustomed 
merely to put forward their unfounded peremptory opinions, 
their final judgement of this or that congress; they are 
used to giving their final evaluative conclusions without any 
recourse to objective reasoning. 

Let us take, for instance, the verbatim report from the 
Second Congress of Soviet Writers. As we know, it took 
place twenty years after the First, after a period which, 
according to Alexei Surkov, was ‘‘for our literatures a time 
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of further consolidation on the positions of Party commit- 
ment”. ! 

By the time of the Second Congress Soviet writers, in 
the post-war period alone, had written many talented works, 
widely acclaimed not only at home, but abroad as well. 
Among them were The Young Guard by Fadeyev, First Joys 
and No Ordinary Summer by Fedin, The Russian Forest by 
Leonov, Far from Moscow by Azhayev, The Story of a Real 
Man by Polevoi, The Star by Kazakevich, Volokolamsk 
Highway by Bek, Those Who Seek by Granin, The Zhur- 
bins by Kochetov, Alitet Leaves for the Mountains by Se- 
mushkin, Unwanted by Tendryakov, Harvest by Nikolayeva, 
etc.... There were exacting discussions at the Second 
Congress of Soviet Writers in 1954 of these and many 
other distinguished works which were responsible for the 
dynamic development of Soviet literature in the post-war 
period. 

The above-named novels, novelets, stories and essays 
were witness to the truly broad range of problems treated 
in the work of these writers—from the heroic deeds of the 
1941-1945 war to the burning social issues of the day. 

The success of these works is the result of their high 
ideological and artistic level, the profound Party spirit to 
be found in them, the firm class position of the writers, the 
living and organic link between the artistic process and the 
life of the people on the one hand, and the policies of the 
CPSU on the other. 

In the papers read by Polevoi on literature for children 
and young people, by Simonov on prose, by Vurgun on 
poetry, and in the speeches of Lacis, Sholokhov, Kolas, Mar- 
kov, Shchipachev, Bazhan and others this main trend and 
characteristic of the development of Soviet literature over 
the twenty years that had elapsed were convincingly con- 
firmed and substantiated. 

However, this determining factor in the work of the Sec- 
ond Congress ‘passed unnoticed’ by the Sovietologists! 
In their interpretation, the Second Congress of Soviet Writ- 
ers acquired a completely different meaning. 

In their book The Year of Protest (1961), Hugh McLean 
and Walter Vickery announce confidently, as though pro- 


! Verbatim Report of the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, pp. 576-77. 
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nouncing sentence, that “the basic trend of the Congress 
and of Soviet literature as a whole in the following year was 
away from politics” |. 

Two years later, this time without his co-author, Vickery 
in The Cult of Optimism (1963) announced categorically 
that: “...the Congress was a move away from politics. Its 
basic trend was apolitical...” (Author’s italics.—A. B.).? 

Since the Sovietologists back up such statements with 
reference to the speeches made at the Second Congress by 
Ehrenburg, Katayev and some other authors, we have every 
reason to refer ourselves to the speeches made by these 
writers at this Second, ‘apolitical’, Congress of Soviet 
Writers. Let the reader judge for himself whether the So- 
vietologists are justified in using Ehrenburg’s and Katayev’s 
speeches to support their thesis of the ‘‘apoliticality” of the 
Second Congress of Soviet Writers. 

This is what Ehrenburg said at the Congress: ‘Without 
taking part in the building of our Soviet society ... the 
writer is doomed to spiritual barrenness. Our enemies abroad 
accuse us in turn of fanaticism and of a total lack of art- 
istic individuality. They either have no desire, or else are 
incapable of understanding that for us the policy of the 
Communist Party points the way to the flowering of human 
values, to the triumph of humanism.... Our faith in the 
people and the Party does not drain us of our individual- 
ity; on the contrary, in Soviet society we see all that is 
necessary to build a great literature.... Never and nowhere 
has literature held such a lofty and responsible position as 
here and now.... Much is expected of us, and much will 
be demanded. The Soviet state and the Party have given 
us marvellous conditions to work in. We are not at the 
mercy of commercial publishers, nor are we hounded by 
McCarthys.” 3 

Is not Ehrenburg’s speech at the Congress eloquent wit- 
ness to the fact that Soviet writers do not conceive of their 
work outside the policy that leads to the triumph of com- 
munism, the policy of the CPSU? 

And here is what Katayev had to say: “Officially, I am 


1 Hugh McLean and Walter Vickery, The Year of Protest. 1956, 
Duelo: 

2 Walter Vickery. The Cult of Optimism, p. 73. 

3 Verbatim Report of the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, pp. 145-46. 
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a non-Party member, but for very many years now I have 
not regarded myself as something apart from the Party.... 
In order to write something of real value, something that is 
for the good of the people,” he stressed, “one must adhere 
firmly to the ideological positions of communism”. ! 

Is this really a “move away ... from politics’? 

Harold Swayze, referring to the Second Congress of So- 
viet Writers, says that it “had not given final answers to 
burning questions of the day or laid down a firm line in 
literary affairs”. ? 

So what do we find? It turns out that the Soviet writers 
did not justify the hopes of the anti-communist Swayze, 
and that he is therefore pronouncing a reprimand! But per- 
haps Swayze was too hasty? Perhaps he should have made 
a closer reading of the verbatim report from the Second 
All-Union Congress? He could have found ‘‘final” and ‘‘firm” 
answers in the text of the letter to the Central Committee 
of the CPSU which was adopted unanimously by the dele- 
gates and which stressed clearly and definitely that ‘‘the 
writers are firmly resolved to carry out a constant struggle 
against all deviations from socialist realism, against all ma- 
nifestations of alien bourgeois-nationalist or cosmopolitan 
ideologies, and against the influence of bourgeois natural- 
ism and formalism. Soviet writers live and work one in 
thought and one in feeling with their people and with the 
Party”. § 

Is this not a “final” answer, a “firm line in literary af- 
fairs’ worked out at the Writers’ Congress? 

It is quite obvious that the Sovietologists wanted to find 
quite a different answer in the Congress of Soviet Writers. 
That is why they so often repeat in irritation and displeas- 
ure their “no ... no... no ...”, and why they strive to 
interpret in a totally distorted fashion the usual writers’ 
polemics at the Congress, its sharp criticism of shortcom- 
ings and the writers’ self-criticism. 

Closing the Second Congress, Alexei Surkov said: “The 
press and the radio in capitalist countries pounce upon 
all the slips of the tongue and incompletely expressed 


! Verbatim Report of the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, p. 164. 

2 Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR, 
1946-1959, p. 126. 

3 [bid., p. 584. 
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thoughts from the rostrum during this Congress in order 
to interpret it in the light which suits them best. And when 
they run short of slips of the tongue (and there were not 
that many of them to be found), they interpret and com- 
ment upon what our speakers have said at the Congress 
according to their own whims. But there’s nothing new or 
original in this! We’ve long been used to it! They try to 
use against us our own criticism and self-criticism and to 
make us give up this tried and tested weapon of literary 
progress! But we shall never consent to this!” ! 

A perfectly clear ‘‘firm line in literary affairs” and “final 
answer” for the Sovietologists, pronounced at the very end 
of the Congress! 

The Third Congress of Soviet Writers provoked even 
more grumbling from the anti-communists. Without bother- 
ing to carry out even a superficial analysis of the papers 
and speeches delivered at the Congress, the Sovietologists 
branded it angrily. What did they find wrong with it? 

In the period between the Second and Third Congresses 
of Soviet Writers a true masterpiece of fiction was published 
—Sholokhov’s The Fate of a Man. This story moved and 
impressed the world with its profound depiction of a So- 
viet man, his unshakeable firmness of spirit and selflessness, 
his devotion to the ideals of communism and fidelity to his 
socialist motherland. 

Also published were such truly contemporary works as 
Nikolayeva’s Battle en Route, Konovalov’s Sources, Nilin’s 
stories “Cruelty” and “On Probation”, Tendryakov’s A 
Miraculous Icon, Tvardovsky’s long poem ‘Horizon Beyond 
Horizon” and Smelyakov’s “Severe Love’, etc. 

The whole course of discussions at the Third Congress 
confirmed the fidelity of Soviet writers to the unshakeable 
principles of socialist realism—the principles of Party com- 
mitment, closeness to the people and the class approach 
to art. 

It was this constructive discussion and this fidelity to the 
principles of socialist realism that “disappointed” the So- 
vietologists. 

Here are the words of Harold Swayze: “Of the three all- 
union Congresses held, this (the Third.—A.B.) was by far 


1 Verbatim Report of the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, pp. 576-77. 
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the dullest. Its proceedings were characterized by a show 
of unity not equalled by the earlier congresses.... Most of 
the speeches at the congress were little more than reitera- 
tions of well-known literary clichés. ...”! 

Swayze was particularly saddened by the fact that the 
Congress stressed that socialist realism ‘‘has been, and re- 
mains, the tried and tested creative method of Soviet litera- 
ture’’. ? 

So that’s what it’s all about! They do not like this dem- 
onstration of unity, they do not like the fidelity of Soviet 
writers to the method of socialist realism! 

And Marc Slonim actually puts it in so many words: 
“The Third Congress of Soviet Writers ... failed to fulfill 
the expectations of the optimists who hoped it would mark 
the beginning of a new thaw.” ° 

Markham, basing his remarks entirely upon Slonim’s 
views, claims in his book that the Third Congress of Soviet 
Writers was “boycotted” by Ehrenburg, Sholokhov, Panova, 
and Simonov, who, he says, continued in this way their 
“conspiracy of silence’’. 4 

It was not Markham himself who invented this. And we 
will not blame him for it—after all, he was only consci- 
entiously copying this opinion from page 320 of Slonim’s 
Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems (1964). 

And what was the truth of the matter? The truth was that 
Ehrenburg, Sholokhov, Panova and Simonov were all elected 
to the praesidium of the Congress and, moreover, that Si- 
monov spoke at the Congress and read the message of 
greeting addressed to the Central Committee of the CPSU 
by its delegates. To find this out, all we have to do is glance 
in the Verbatim Report from the Third Congress. 

So much for the “boycott’’, so much for the “conspiracy 
of silence”! 

And so much, we might add, for the Sovietologists’ “ob- 
jectivity of judgement”. 

The Fourth Congress of Soviet Writers took place in the 
year of the 50th anniversary of the October Revolution. It 


1 Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR, 
1946-1959, p. 203. 

2 Tbid., p. 212. 

3 Marc Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature. Writers and Problems, 
p. 319. , 

4 James Markham, Voices of the Red Giants, p. 244. 
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was a kind of a review of the results of half a century’s 
development of literature of a new type, inspired by the 
ideals of communism, and confirmed with profound satis- 
faction the inviolable cohesion between Soviet writers and 
the CPSU and their selfless commitment to the Party 
cause. 

The years which had passed since the Third Congress 
had been most fruitful for Soviet literature. They had seen 
the publication of Simonov’s The Living and the Dead and 
Soldiers Are Not Born, Granin’s Into the Storm, Bondarev’s 
Silence, Chakovsky’s A Year of Life and Roads Which 
We Choose, Shaginyan’s The First All-Russian Exhibition, 
Dangulov’s Diplomats, Trifonov’s Quenching the Thirst, 
Gherman’s trilogy The Cause You Serve, The Staunch and 
the True and Eternal Battle, Katayev’s stories “A Small 
Iron Door in the Wall”, Kazakevich’s “The Blue Note 
Book”, Kozhevnikov’s Meet Baluyev, Baklanov’s July 1941, 
Smirnov’s documentary work The Brest Fortress and many 
others which clearly manifested the life-affirming spirit of 
the literature of socialist realism. 

The veteran Soviet writer, Konstantin Fedin, stressed 
with pride in his speech at the Congress that: “Soviet 
writers were born in the Soviet revolution, they live in it and 
profess it through their art’’. ! 

In a message to the CC CPSU, the delegates to the Fourth 
Congress said: ‘We openly and proudly declare our litera- 
ture to be a Party literature, because ... we see in the pol- 
icies of the Party the fullest realisation of the most cher- 
ished hopes of progressive humanity. And we speak today 
in the name of the whole of our multi-national literature: 
‘Having chosen communism as our ideal, we will be true to 
it till the end!’.” ? 

Of course the Sovietologists were dissatisfied with the 
results of the Fourth Congress of Soviet Writers. In their 
many articles and commentaries they attempted to create 
a buzz of propaganda around Solzhenitsyn’s letter. They 
needed this hullabaloo in order to distract the reader with 
the bankrupt problem of the discomforts experienced by one 
literary Vlassovite in socialist society instead of describing 


1 Verbatim Report of the Fourth Congress of Soviet Writers, 
Moscow, 1968, p. 44 (in Russian). 
2 [bid., p. 247. 
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the truly fruitful and lively discussion at the Congress on 
important problems of the work of Soviet writers. 

They did not succeed. The positive results achieved by 
the Fourth Congress were so impressive, and its consolidat- 
ing effect upon all Soviet writers so tangible, that it became 
impossible to completely ignore them. When this became 
apparent the Sovietologists turned to the usual assortment 
of clichés from their extensive arsenal, and soon their arti- 
cles were once again full of the old epithets: “monoton- 
ous”, ‘‘a parade of harmony and unanimity”, and so on. 

Edward Brown, like Marc Slonim, also counted up the 
numbers of those who were present at and those who were 
absent from the Fourth Congress. And here are the curious 
political “discoveries” gleaned by Brown from his arith- 
metic: “According to a report printed in Pravda on May 26, 
1967, 525 delegates had been elected to the Fourth Con- 
gress, and 473 were present. It can only mean that for one 
reason or another 52 elected delegates found it inconve- 
nient to attend.” ! 

The Sovietologist continues his computations: 52 dele- 
gates is ten per cent, and from this he arrives at the conclu- 
sion we have already heard, that ‘the Congress was boycot- 
ted by a substantial number of writers”. ? 

Now let us turn to their source and read the report of the 
Congress’ Mandate Commission, which says that ‘525 dele- 
gates to the Fourth Congress of Soviet Writers were elected 
by writers’ congresses in the various Union Republics. 

“The Commission is sad to announce that twelve of the 
delegates have died before the start of this Congress. Their 
death leaves unaffected their works, which have become an 
integral part of the treasure-house of Soviet literature. 

‘Forty delegates were unable to attend for important 
reasons.” 3 

Brown has made even those delegates who died before 
the start of the Congress into those who “for one reason 
or another ... found it inconvenient to attend”, i.e. (accord- 
ing to the Sovietologist) who were among those who “‘boy- 
cotted” the Congress. 


1 Edward J. Brown, Russian Literature since the Revolution, 
jus A 

2 Thid. 
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One would never have thought to find a catcher of “dead 
souls” resurrected in the twentieth century; it would be 
natural to presume that speculating on the use of statistics 
which include people who are no longer alive had gone out 
with Gogol’s famous satire! 

But Edward Brown has made one think again.... 

The Fifth Congress of Soviet Writers, which took place 
in 1971, dealt a stunning blow to the Sovietologists’ hopes 
of a schism in the ranks of Soviet writers. 

From the rostrum of the Congress representatives of dif- 
ferent generations of Soviet writers analysed the develop- 
ment of the literary process in the country, and spoke self- 
critically not only about the art of writing, but also about 
putting right certain erroneous views connected with social 
phenomena that had made their presence felt in Soviet so- 
ciety since 1953. 

We must not forget that the strategic hopes of the anti- 
communists for a schism in the Soviet artistic intelligen- 
tsia, a split between it and the CPSU, were, to a large ex- 
tent, based on these erroneous views amongst certain writ- 
ers, especially the younger ones. 

As though to sum up the abortive plans of our ideological 
opponents, Evgeny Evtushenko in his speech at the Fifth 
Congress said: ‘“‘We wept sincerely in March 1953, at the 
death of the man with whose name we had grown up and 
without whom we could not imagine our lives.... Some of 
us were totally confused—we were so young!—and rushed 
headlong into a reappraisal of all values. The decisive turn 
of history produced in some of our generation a certain 
amount of scepticism, a shade of political mistrust, some- 
times turning into the snobbery of standing out apart from 
society—or even the snobbery of standing out against it. It 
is then that amongst our generation appeared the localised 
phenomenon that has come to be called ‘mould’. However, 
those who tried to interpret this formula in too broad a 
fashion were profoundly mistaken when they tried to depict 
a considerable part of our generation, and not merely iso- 
lated individuals as morally unstable and undeserving 
of civic trust.... Yes, our generation had its share of ‘sti- 
lyagi’ and of ‘mould’, but they could not be seen as repre- 
senting our whole generation, just as today’s generation 
cannot be represented by a pathetic, fawning toady Dicken- 
sian Uriah Heep under the pseudonym of Monsieur Anatole. 
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Let there be no false hopes entertained by the patrons 
of this professional traitor and squealer—there will be no 
Monsieur Anatoles either in our generation, or in any future 
generation in our country!” ! 

The Sixth Congress of Soviet Writers, which took place 
in June 1976, had a special part to play in the literary and 
artistic life of the country. For five days at plenary meetings 
and in ten special commissions set up to deal with specific 
problems the delegates discussed the development of the 
literature of socialist realism. The atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and creative uplift at the Congress was a direct result of the 
huge value placed on the work of Soviet writers in the 
report delivered to the 25th Congress of the CPSU by the 
General Secretary of the Central Committee, Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

The broad democratic character of the writers’ forum was 
to be seen in the free and self-critical exchange of opinions 
on the current state of literature and on its future develop- 
ment. This was a profound and principled discussion be- 
tween people who shared the same views, and whose talent 
is inspired by the ideals of communism. The friendly and 
business-like atmosphere at the Congress, permeated with a 
profound sense of responsibility for the future of our multi- 
national Soviet literature, the active part played by the 
delegates (235 spoke!) showed convincingly to the whole 
world the unbreakable unity of Soviet writers, their common 
determination to give all of their talent and all of their skill 
and inspiration to the struggle to establish Communist ideals. 
The Congress confirmed the complete harmony in relations 
between the Party and the artistic intelligentsia in the coun- 
try. 

And when the reporter—Georgi Markov, First Secretary of 
the Board of the Soviet Writers’ Union—ridiculed the anti- 
communists’ hypocritical allegations that Soviet writers work 
practically at the dictation of the commissars, and said: 
“Well, Comrades, we can calm the foreign gentlemen by 
telling them the truth: it’s true, there are many commissars 
in the Union of Writers: eight thousand! All of us Soviet 
writers, both by conviction and in spirit, and in our way of 
life, are indomitable Red commissars, for whom there is 


' Verbatim Report of the Fifth Congress of Soviet Writers, 
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nothing more dear on this earth than the Leninist truth, 
than the great cause of our heroic people and of our own 
Communist Party!” the delegates met these words with a 
storm of applause. 

The Congress made manifest the total bankruptcy of the 
strategy and tactics of Sovietology vis-a-vis the Soviet artis- 
tic intelligentsia. 

The Sovietologists were forced to admit that their hopes 
for an “opposition” towards Soviet government from the 
older generation of Russian writers remained unjustified. 
“Out of devotion to the Soviet Union has come devotion to 
the Communist Party that leads it. It would be a mistake to 
question the reality of this loyalty of the older writers... .” ! 
This admission is to be found, for instance, in the writings 
of Ernest Simmons. Moreover, Simmons comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘...the new generation of writers, not excluding 
the so-called ‘angry young men’, express the same devotion 
to their country and Party”. ? 

It would not be out of order to note that the more perspi- 
cacious bourgeois American scholars had long since warned 
their colleagues that: “The hope of bringing about the over- 
throw of the Soviet régime ... must, of course, be abandon- 
ed. To pursue it further is to deal not with realities, but with 
the fantasies and chimeras that have already played far too 
large a role in Russian-American relations since 1917.” ° 

These words were said as long ago as 1928 by the Amer- 
ican bourgeois historian Frederick Schuman. As time has 
shown, history has taught the anti-communists nothing. 

American Sovietology has reached a dead end. Changes in 
the international political atmosphere over the past few years 
that have resulted from the peace initiatives taken by the 
Soviet Union have clearly shown how totally out-dated and 
devoid of all prospects is the policy of the cold war and of 
anti-Sovietism. 

The American press more and more often publishes arti- 
cles critical of the basic conceptions of “cultural Kremlino- 
logy”. Not long ago, for instance, the Sovietologist Priscilla 
Meyer published an article in which she openly admitted 
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that the Americans’ view of Soviet literature is distorted by 
political prejudice and is in great need of review. She 
stressed the lamentable consequences of the cold war in the 
study and interpretation of Soviet literature and called upon 
her colleagues to rid themselves of the ideological prejudice 
which prevents a correct approach to Soviet literature. 

We should not, of course, overestimate such admissions 
and appeals. However, there is no doubting that they are a 
symptom of the profound dissatisfaction of the American 
intelligentsia with the policy of the cold war and of anti- 
Sovietism, which for many years determined the attitude 
of the ideologists of American imperialism to cultural rela- 
tions with the USSR. 

The development of many forms of co-operation, includ- 
ing cultural, in the relations between the USSR and the 
USA, which promotes the mutual understanding between our 
nations, is working to destroy Sovietology, undermining its 
very foundations. Thinking Americans treat with ever- 
decreasing faith the biased interpretations of Soviet litera- 
ture to be found in the work of the Sovietologists. There is 
growing hope of the need and inevitability of the appearance 
in the USA of truly objective information about Soviet art 
and literature, information which would help to overcome 
the mountains of hatred and enmity for the ideas of Com- 
munism that have built up over the years, and would help 
Americans towards a better understanding of the Soviet way 
of life. 

Of course, everything in life is relative. And as we speak 
of the decline of Sovietology, let us not be over-hasty to 
claim that the process has become irreversible and that Mr. 
Struve and Co. are about to be put out of a job. The strug- 
gle of the forces of progress against reaction follows a com- 
plex course. However, today an awareness of the total lack 
of any future for anti-communist Sovietology is shown by 
the Sovietologists themselves! 

Not long ago in an interview with a correspondent from 
Literaturnaya gazeta the Sovietologist William Harkins, the 
then Director of the Russian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, made what we might in this sense consider a hopeful 
declaration. He said that the importance of Sovietology is 
declining as a result of détente and of improved relations 
between the two countries. To the extent that Sovietology 
was an instrument or a weapon of practical politics, it was 
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openly anti-communist. This must be clear to anybody. The 
conclusion that the adepts of Sovietology are becoming an 
extinct species corresponds to the changed situation. The 
Sovietologists were gazers into the crystal ball. It is not 
known who will be Director of the Russian Institute in a 
year’s time, but if he were in his place he, Mr. Harkins 
says, would pay less attention to Sovietology and more to 
objective research. Of course all have their prejudices. They 
are to be seen even in the choice of a theme for research, 
but he would push Sovietology aside. It is unfair to say, 
even though the Bible says so, that “he who is not with us 
is against us’. The fact that we are not with the Soviet 
Union, he continues, does not mean that we are against the 
Soviet Union. ! 

Unfortunately, these significant statements have not yet 
received any reassuring confirmation in practice. On the 
contrary, recent events show that in the USA it seems to 
have once more become ‘‘fashionable” to return to the old 
forms and methods of biased interpretation of various aspects 
of the Soviet way of life, including Soviet artistic culture 
and the cultural policy of the CPSU. This was evidently not 
unconnected with the preparations for the celebration of the 
60th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia. 

It looks as though history is repeating itself.... Ten years 
ago, when humanity was solemnly celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of the Soviet state, the whole ideological apparatus 
of the Western world was mobilised to the struggle against 
the ideals of the Revolution. 

The bourgeois press carried a host of articles, studies and 
disputes, dozens of symposiums and conferences were held, 
and hundreds of anthologies and monographs published.... 

Such ideological activity was aimed at compromising the 
very idea of the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
in 1917, at discrediting the experience of building socialism 
in the USSR, and undermining the world’s trust in the very 
idea of people’s power and in the guiding force of the new 
society, the Leninist Communist Party. 

Over the past ten years the authority of the Soviet state 
and of the CPSU has grown and strengthened immeasurably. 
The revolutionary process started by the October Revolution 
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continued to advance steadily, bringing with it new triumphs 
for socialism: the failure of the imperialist colonial war in 
Vietnam and the formation of a united socialist Republic of 
Vietnam; the victory of the forces of socialism in Laos; the 
collapse of fascism in Portugal; the collapse of international 
imperialism and of its puppets in Angola; democratic 
changes in Spain; the strengthening of the positions of the 
Communist parties in France and Italy—all were links in 
the chain of a single progressive advance of human civilisa- 
tion towards socialism. 

During these ten years our Party, undeviatingly following 
the Leninist course of peace, which was elaborated by the 
24th Congress of the CPSU and developed further by the 
25th Congress, has succeeded in achieving détente and creat- 
ing a foundation for normal relations between states with 
different social systems, that is to say relations of peaceful 
co-existence. Contacts have broadened considerably between 
the Soviet state and other countries in the political, eco- 
nomic, cultural and other spheres. 

Millions of people every year visit the Soviet Union, learn 
about the life of the Soviet people and usually leave already 
as friends of the USSR. The things recounted by people 
who have been in the Soviet Union, their articles, reportages 
and interviews help to blow away the smoke-screens of lies 
constructed over many years by anti-Soviet propaganda, and 
help towards a better understanding of the Soviet people, 
its feelings, thoughts and aspirations. 

However, the ready availability of truthful information 
about the Soviet way of life is evidently causing no little 
alarm in certain ideological centres of the capitalist world, 
in whose hands are concentrated the mass media and staffs 
of journalists and Sovietologists, all backed by considerable 
financial means. 

The reactionary forces of the old world are stepping up 
their subversive activities against the countries of the so- 
cialist community and unleashing anti-communist and anti- 
Soviet propaganda campaigns, in which we sometimes find 
involved high ranking officials from Western countries. 

Not for nothing have books appeared anew on the markets 
in the USA and other capitalist countries, whose only pur- 
pose is to provoke suspicion and mistrust of the Soviet state, 
the policies of the CPSU, and the Soviet people. 

Among such books are those by Hedrick Smith and Robert 
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Kaiser to which we have already had occasion to refer: they 
were published almost simultaneously in the USA in 1976. 

These books, ordered and financed by a certain category 
of big capital in America, are written in the traditions of 
the cold war and serve only to disinform the American read- 
er of the current state and the trends in the development of 
the society of mature socialism. 

A significant part of these books is devoted to a discus- 
sion of Soviet art and culture as a whole and of Soviet litera- 
ture in particular. 

Smith and Kaiser showed themselves to be diligent pupils 
of the older generations of Sovietologists. In their books we 
find the full complement of those clichés which are used to 
prove to the reader that the authors are dependably anti- 
communist. 

Cliché No. 1: Soviet cultural life in the 1970s is being 
“drained of vitality and its characteristic talent” !. 

The “draining” and “degradation” of Soviet literature and 
culture in the 1920s were described at various times by 
Eastman and Billington, the “degradation” of Soviet litera- 
ture and art in the 1930s has often been set out by Slonim, 
Gibian, McLean, Vickery and others, the “degradation” of 
Soviet literature and art in the 1940s and 1950s was des- 
cribed almost at the same time by Struve, Alexandrova, Sim- 
mons and others ... and now Smith is adding his note 
about “degradation” in the 1970s.... 

Soviet literature and art have been in existence for sixty 
years, but it appears that throughout these decades all they 
have done is ‘‘degrade’’. With dogged persistence the Soviet- 
ologists have been “burying” Soviet culture, yet it lives, 
develops and flourishes! It is this which makes the Sovieto- 
logists so furious. 

Smith is especially angry with the young artistic intel- 
ligentsia of the USSR in the 1970s which “has not pro- 
duced”, to Smith’s great sorrow, “any striking new talent or 
writers with a dash of disobedience to replace the older 
ones”. ? 

Our hearts bleed for Mr. Smith—it turns out that both the 
younger and the older generations of the Soviet artistic 
intelligentsia, including the writers, are profoundly devoted 
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to the Party cause and to the ideals of communism, their 
ideological convictions and political maturity are strengthen- 
ing and their solidarity is growing, leaving no future for 
the subversive hopes of the anti-communists. 

Cliché No. 2: in the USSR no one wants to read Soviet 
fiction, but “young people ... hungrily ask for any Western 
writing, almost regardless of quality”. ! 

Long before Smith, the Sovietologist Friedberg was rack- 
ing his brains over the “puzzle” of what fiction Soviet people 
read, and evidently Friedberg’s book Russian Classics in 
Soviet Jackets served Smith as his main source for cliché 
No. 2. 

“They don’t read Soviet fiction,” harp on the Sovietologists 
from Friedberg to Smith, in spite of the fact that the Soviet 
Union publishes in editions beyond the dreams of Western 
writers contemporary Soviet novels, stories, novelets and 
poetry which are sold out immediately—as soon as they 
come into the shops. 

Can Smith really think seriously that Soviet people buy 
the works of Soviet writers to use them as firelighters? 

Cliché No. 3: contemporary Soviet fiction is rubbish from 
the aesthetic point of view, for it is part of a “sham” culture 
of no artistic merit. “True culture’, he alleges, survives in 
the USSR only in a private realm, in certain “salons” which 
Smith calls “islets”, the only places where survive the 
mysterious richness of “the pre-Revolutionary Silver Age 
of Russian culture, the brilliant abstract art of the early 
Soviet period”. ? 

Smith speaks of “the richness of the pre-Revolutionary 
Silver Age” in Russian literature. All the evidence suggests 
that he has read all this up in the work of Struve, or Slonim, 
or Alexandrova, who used this term to describe the Russian 
literature of the period between 1894 and 1917. 

But it was this period, as we remember, that Maxim 
Gorky described as a time of irresponsible thinking, expres- 
sed in Russian literature in the unbridled propaganda of all 
conservative ideas engendered by the Western bourgeoisie. 

It is probably in the propaganda of ‘‘all conservative ideas 
engendered by the Western bourgeoisie” that the Sovieto- 
logists imagine they hear the sound of the silver trumpet, 
or what they call the “Silver Age” of Russian literature. 
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And, naturally, all that contradicted such ideas, that 
triumphed over these Western bourgeois ideas and developed 
into the powerful literature of socialist realism, organically 
linked to the liberation movement of the proletariat and the 
working people’s struggle for the victory of socialist ideals, 
was always depicted by the Sovietologists as something 
“wicked”, “official”, a “sham” culture. 

This outworn conception of Soviet culture in general 
and of literature in particular, traditional for the anti-com- 
munists, has remained, as we see, in the arsenal of contem- 
porary American Sovietologists to this very day. 

Here too the class prejudice, political tendentiousness, a 
total lack of historicism in Smith’s views are fully evident. 

As for the “brilliance” of abstract art, in which, as Smith 
assures us, he sees almost the only form of fruitful develop- 
ment for humanity’s artistic thinking, there is no arguing 
with him. 

It is possible that Smith is indeed an admirer of abstract 
art. This is a matter of personal taste, of course, and of the 
level of one’s understanding of art. But why should Smith’s 
personal tastes be the criterion for the aesthetic tastes of 
Soviet people? The American journalist’s approach to democ- 
racy is strange, to say the least: either think like me, or 
else I will declare you retrogrades! There is no third way. 

“Broad” indeed is Hedrick Smith’s conception of democ- 
racy! 

Robert Kaiser’s views on Soviet culture and Soviet litera- 
ture differ but little from Smith’s, although we ought to note 
Kaiser’s effort to lend a certain verisimilitude to his evalua- 
tions. He strives, for instance, to make reservations con- 
cerning particular Russian achievements in various spheres. 
He even states that: “Russians ... have established them- 
selves as one of the great creative nationalities of the mod- 
ern epoch.” ! 

However, when Kaiser starts to judge concrete works of 
Soviet literature and art, or to evaluate the artistic process 
in the USSR, the things he says become more and more 
amazing. 

This, for example, is how he describes the role of the 
various Unions in the life of the Soviet artistic intelligentsia. 
Of course, he considers them “omnipotent” organs, taking 


! Robert Kaiser, Russia. The People and the Power, p. 358. 
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the concept of “omnipotent” as referring to limiting, forbid- 
ding and punitive functions. According to Kaiser, a writer 
or artist who is not a member of an artistic Union “usually 
cannot publish books or participate in sanctioned exhibi- 
tions’. } 

This is what Kaiser claims. 

But let us invite the reader—any reader—to take a look 
at the Rules of, say, the Union of Soviet Writers. There he 
will find written in black-and-white that to become a mem- 
ber one has to have published two or three books of verse, 
stories, novelets or critical articles that are of independent 
artistic value. 

If we are to believe Kaiser, this is a vicious circle: in the 
USSR, on the one hand, those who are not Union members 
are not printed, while on the other, the Union Rules demand 
that to become a member you have to have been published 
already! 

Of course, it is quite possible that Kaiser does not even 
know of this rule; more than that, he may not have read 
the Rules at all, or may not have been interested in finding 
out whether such Rules even existed. But where did he get 
such a firm conviction that non-members of the artistic 
Unions are not published in the USSR? 

From the same old source: diligent study of the works 
of the older generation of Sovietologists. Struve, Slonim and 
their colleagues spread such lies indiscriminately. The cread- 
ulous journalist, as we see, took these lies at face-value and 
offered them to his readers as though they were his own 
observations or conclusions. 

It would be interesting to see what Kaiser would say if 
told that the well-known Soviet writer Vladimir Bogomolov, 
the author of popular stories, novelets and especially of the 
novel /n August ’44, which are widely published at home and 
abroad, is not a member of the Union of Soviet Writers—and 
in spite of this he is published, and gladly published! 

Joining an artistic Union is something completely volun- 
tary, and no one is forced to do so. When it comes to 
publishing a good work of fiction, whether the author is a 
member of the Union or not, does not enter into it. We 
would ask the Sovietologists to remember this simple truth 
once and for all. 

Kaiser’s book contains many lies and fabrications which 

' Robert Kaiser, Russia. The People and the Power, p. 360. 
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are made out to be the whole truth. He claims, for instance, 
that the artistic Unions in the USSR are run only by the 
elderly members. “According to my informant, they don’t 
elect people to the Council who are under fifty.” ! 

This lie, too, is easy to dispose of. To be convinced of the 
dishonesty of Kaiser’s informant, all we have to do is look 
at the list of members of the Secretariat in, for instance, the 
Union of Soviet Writers. Of course, there are writers from 
the older generation in the Secretariat’s Board, but there are 
also quite a few people who are “under fifty”: Robert Rozh- 
destvensky, Rimma Kazakova, Oleg Shestinsky, Chinghiz 
Aitmatov, Yuri Surovtsev, Boris Oleinik, Tendik Oskarov, 
Gunars Priede. ..—the list is a long one. 

To put it mildly, your informants are unsatisfactory, 
Mr. Kaiser. 

And here is Kaiser’s own information on the way Soviet 
writers are paid for their work. In various different ways, 
says Kaiser. For a political subject they are paid more, for 
a general humanitarian theme—less. 

We have heard that before, for instance from Edward 
Brown, many years before Kaiser appeared on the scene. 
Brown wrote something similar in 1953, in his book The 
Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature, 1928-19382. 

But, as we recall, Brown put the idea purely as a hypo- 
thesis: ‘...it is reasonable to assume that more would be 
paid for a novel on the Dneprostroi construction than for a 
novel dealing with the ‘sufferings of mind’ of an intellectual 
at odds with the epoch.” ? 

Now Kaiser, having thoroughly assimilated Brown’s hypo- 
thesis, transforms it into a self-evident truth, and supports 
this ‘‘truth” by quoting ‘‘a Soviet screen-writer’” who, he 
claims, told him about the principles behind royalty policies 
in the USSR and how they are put into practice. 

However, the story of this ‘‘screen-writer” is obviously 
of such doubtful quality that even Kaiser himself found it 
necessary to add a sheepish concession in the form of a 
footnote to the effect that: “I cannot affirm with certainty 
that either of these stories is true. Even if apocryphal, they 
are widely believed.” 3 


! Robert Kaiser, Russia. The People and the Power, p. 362. 

2 Edward J. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Russian Litera- 
ture, 1928-1932, p. 93. 

3 Robert Kaiser, Russia. The People and the Power, p. 376. 
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Nor is this manoeuvre an original one! Or new. Not for 
nothing did Kaiser study for a whole year in the Russian 
Centre of Columbia University the many works of American 
Sovietologists, and learn much from them in the line of fal- 
sification. He has definitely borrowed from Markham’s 
Voices of the Red Giants this manner of adding sheepish 
footnotes when the lies of his informants are a bit too ob- 
vious. 

Do you remember? Markham likes quoting various ru- 
mours and fabrications, giving a footnote in small print at 
the end of the book to show his reservations: “The Western 
world has no knowledge of whether such prosecutions ac- 
tually took place, but there seems to be no reason for believ- 
ing they did not.” 

We can congratulate Robert Kaiser on these amazing 
coincidences which confirm that the methods of teaching 
Sovietologists, worked out in the first years of the cold 
war, are serving anti-communists to this day. This is why 
there are such coincidences in the opinions and evaluations 
made by different generations of Sovietologists, coincidences 
born of the cliché-ridden, standard, uniform, programmed 
character of anti-communist thinking. 

The Sovietologists’ hopes of the ideological erosion of 
socialist society, of sparking off revisionist moods amongst 
its artistic intelligentsia, have come to nothing. Sovietology 
has come to a dead end. Soviet authors and artists are 
closely rallied around the Communist Party and their work, 
inspired by the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, faithfully serves 
the cause of the people, the cause of communism. 

We have turned the last few pages of the Sovietologists’ 
works. Excellent glossy paper, excellent types, brightly- 
coloured dust jackets. But the content of each book is per- 
meated with the poison of hatred, each page blotted with a 
morass of misinformation, presented categorically, sweep- 
ingly and pompously. 

These categorical affirmations, however, are nothing but a 
cover for impotence in the face of the triumphant progress 
of socialism; these sweeping judgements and generalisations 
are hiding a very real fear of the all-conquering ideas of 
communism, and the exaggerated bravado and confidence is 
merely a facade for hatred of all that is Soviet. 
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